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Containing, firſt, 


The AxATOMV of a Hlonsg;; being an exact 
and compendious Deſcription of all kia Parts; with their 
Actions and Uſes: Illuſtrated with FI G A Es CUri- 
_ Engravd on COPPER-PLATES. 


SECONDLY, 


An 3 of all the DISHFASEs incident to 
ane, with their Sig, Cauſes, and Met hod of Cures 
wherein many Defects in the Farrier's Practice are 
now carefully ſupply d, their Errors expos d 
and amended, and the Art greatly im- 
prov'd and advanced, according 
to the lateſt Diſcoveries. 
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Whole interſpers'd with many: curious and aſeful Ob- 
fervations concerning FEEDING and EXERCISE ,&c, 
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PREFACE. 
S the general Uſe and Service of 

Horſes has render'd them more 
worth the Notice and Regard of 
Mankind, than any other of the 
Brute Creatures; ſo there has in 
moſt Ages of the World been a 
more than ordinary Care taken, 
not only to model and fit them for their reſpec- 
tive Services, but alſo of their Breed and Preſer- 
vation: And we find Horſes were of ſo great Ac- 
count with the Ancients, that even Ariſtotle, Xeno- 
Phon, Pliny, and others of greateſt Genius among them, 
have beſtow?d ſome of their Labours that Way, being 
ſenſible how much a good and ſerviceable Breed of 
Horſes conduc'd to the Benefit of the Community; 
both in Peace and War: Neither have the Moderns 
been leſs induſtrious in all theſe Matters, but have 
made many excellent Improvements in Horſemanſhip : 
For about the time that Painting, Sculpture, and 
other Arts were reviv'd in Italy, the Art of Riding, 
and of perfc&ing Horſes for the Wars, and in all 
3 uſeful and genteel Exerciſes, was then alſo cultivated, 
and afterwards improved by Frenchmep, who went to 
Rome and Naples, on purpoſe to be inſtructed therein. 
Though the Perfection to which that Art is now arri- 


ved, is by all the ableſt Maſters throughout Europe, 
juſtly aſcribed to the Noble Duke of Newcaſtle, who 
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The PREFACE. 
was not only himſelf an excellent Horſeman, but the 
beſt Judge that ever wrote upon the Subject. 

But all this while it does not appear, that there has 
been any Proviſion made for the Cure of the Infirmi- 
ties and Accidents to which that noble and generous 
Creature is expoſed, ſuitable to what his Services 
really deſerve. For albeit the ſame Perſons, who were 
the firſt Improvers of Horſemanſhip, were no leſs ſtu- 
dious of their Diſeaſes, and were alſo the firſt of all 
the Moderns, who ſeem to have writ profeſſedly of 
them; yet it muſt be owned, their Writings are more 
like Syſtems of old Aſtrology, than as if they had been 
compoſed for the Cure of Horſes : Neither can this. 
be thought very ſtrange, if it be conſidered, that 
theſe Authors had no other Means of arriving at their 
Skill, but by adding from Books of Phyſick and Sur- 
gery, what they judg d neceſſary to perfect the com- 
mon and received Practice of Farriers, which in thoſe 
Times. was of a very maſculine Kind, and had been 

handed down thro* many ignorant Ages, without any 
other Regulation, than what had obtain'd by Rote 
and Cuſtom. 5 

Now it is very eaſy to conceive, how thoſe who 
are uninſtructed in the Principles of any particular 
Art, may be miſled in what they copy and borrow 
from it; for as they are not judges themſelves, the 
will neither be apt to make Choice of the beſt Au- 
thor; nor can it be ſuppoſed, if they did, that they 
ſhould mend the Matter very much, in a Science ſo 
much complicated as that of Phyſick, Cc. and which, 
by the Ignorance of thoſe and the preceeding Times, 
was itſelf embarraſſed with many idle and whimſical 
Dreams, not to be-met with, or at leaſt depended on 
by ancient Writers, and which have been abſolutely 
rejected ſince the modern Diſcoveries have cleared the 
Way to true Knowledge. © 28 


n 


And that this was the Caſe of theſe Gentlemen, who 

firſt put Pen to Paper, on the Diſeaſes of Horſes, is 
evident from their injudicious Collections; for in them 
3 c 


Tie PREPACE. 

we have all the Refuſe of phyſical Authors ; and moſt 
Books that are at this Day extant upon the Subject, 
have been formed upon the Writings of thoſe Perſons ; 
ſo that the Cure of Horſes ſeems to be but very little 
underſtood, notwithſtanding all the Care and Pains 
that has been taken to perfect it. 

 Solleyſell was fo ſenſible of this, and of the bad 
Cuſtoms which had obtained among the Farriers of 
France in his Time, that it put him upon a more di- 
ligent Search into the Buſineſs, by conſulting the beſt 
Authors of Phyſick and Surgery, as himſelf takes No- 
tice ; whereby he has indeed not only deliver'd a more 
ſafe and regular Practice, than any that went before 
him, but has alſo introduced Methods altogether new, 
with a great Variety of Medicines, which before had 
never taken Place in the Diſeaſes of Horſes: But 
yet, for all this, he was himſelf infected with many 
of the Errors of his Predeceſſors; for he is fo ſcrupn- 
lous as to Times and Seaſons, and ſo much ty'd 

to Cuſtom, that it even renders his Methods very im- 
practicable in many Circumſtances ; and as he was not 
rightly acquainted with the Animal OEconomy, he 


has accounted for many of the Diſeaſes, not from the = 


true Mechaniſm gf the Body of a Horſe, but in a ſpe- 
culative and abſtracted Way; which is fo far from 
leading any one into the Nature and Cauſe of Diſeaſes, 
that it muſt rather bewilder his Pupils, and bring 
them farther into the Dark. 1 
Nor are theſe the only Things wherein that Author 
is blameable; but if we examine into his Method 
of Cure, it is ſo imperfect and perplexed in many 
Places, by frequent Digreſſions, that a Man muſt be 
well acquainted with the Subject, or at more than 
ordinary Pains, to reap any great 1 dyantage from it: 
And as to his Medicines, tho? many of them are, no 
doubt, extraordinary good, and very well adapted to 
their ſeveral Intentions ; yet it is very plain, he has 
inſerted a Number of others, with long and tedious 
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The PREFACE. 
Encomiums on their Virtues and Excellencies, which, 
upon the ſtricteſt Examination, has proceeded more 
from a fond Opinion he has had of them, than from 
any real Virtues in them: Beſides, that many of 
= them are ſo coltly, that in the Proceſs of ſome regular 
= . Cures, they muſt exceed the Price of any ordinary 
| Horſe. i 1 

Neither has he been able to obviate the Objections 
which we find have been made to himſelf, for inſert 
ing ſuch vaſt Numbers of Remedies; for what he al- 
; — concerning the Variety of Conſtitutions, is ve- 
ry little to the Purpoſe, ſuch a Medicine of the ſame 
Intention need only be made ſtronger or weaker in 
the principal Ingredients; or if any Alteration be 

neceſſary, that ought to depend upon a Change or 
Complication of Symptoms; all which ſhould be 
clearly explained by thoſe who deliver Inſtitutions of 
Cure. And as for his Chymical Proceſſes, we look 
upon many of them as unneceſſary Implements, which 
only help to fill up his Book, and ſhew more of Pomp 
and Oſtentation, than any real Uſe; eſpecially ſince 
there are but few of them which vary much from 
the common received Forms; and if it was otherwiſe, 
they could not eaſily be comply'd with by any who 
are unacquainted with the Chymiſt's Art, or unpro- 
vided with the Inſtruments that are proper to make 
them. 5 5 
But if Seyſel, who is deſervedly reputed the beſt 
Author, was even faulty in theſe Reſpects, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Pains he had taken; What can we 
hope from thoſe of leſs Learning and Ability, who 
have only delivered Things at ſecond-hand ? Of theſe, 
all Nations have produced ſufficient Store, whoſe | 
Precepts have been -as much, if not more, followed 
than Original Authors; but none have been ſo much MX 
abus'd that Way, as ourſelves ; For altho? we have had 8 
the Reputation of improving many Arts beyond what 
others have done; and tho” that of Horſemanſhip was 
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even brought to its greateſt Perfection, by the noble 
| Perſon whom we have already taken Notice of; yet 
we have hardly one who has treated of the Diſcaſes of 
Horſes in any tolerable Way. Blundevil, who was 
the firſt of any great Repute amongſt us, is now al- 
moſt quite forgot. As for Markham and De Grey, 
with others of later Date, they were only Copiers 
from him, as himſelf was alſo a Copier and 'Tranſ- 
lator from the [talians ; and what theſe Authors have 
with ſo much Aſſurance taken from the commen 
Rote, and added as their own, is, generally ſpeaking, 
the moſt inſignificant of any Thing they have deli- 
vered; ſo that it is no Wonder, if the Practice of 
thoſe be very abſurd, who tie themſelves up to their 
Rules 855 3 

The Want of proper Helps is certainly a very great 
Diſadvantage, not only to the Farriers, bnt to all 
thoſe who are intereſted in Horſes ; for tho' they may 
pra&iſe with Certainty enough in ſome Operations, 
and in many common Accidents. that require ogly 
outward Applications, yet they muſt needs be at a 
great Loſs in moſt Diſeaſes, where the Maſs of Blood 
is affected; and therefore, we find in all ſuch Caſes, 
their main Recourſe is to Bleeding and Purging ; and 
whether that be proper or not, they neit her know 
themſelves, nor can their Books inform them : And 
when a Horſe gives Signs of inward Sickneſs, the Book 


Receipts) furniſhes them with a Cordial-drink, com- 
 pos'd of ſome Spices, or a few Herbs to be boil'd in 
Ale or White-wine ; and if one Drench or two does 
not make a Cure, they are at a great Loſs what to do 
next: Having no other Notion of Medicines, but as 
if they work'd by a ſort of Magic, 
That this is the common and ordinary Way of 
Practice among Horſes, every one knows. We can- 
not, however, but own, there are many Gentlemen, 
and alſo ſome of the ableſt Farriers, who have not 
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The PREFACE. 
confin'd themſelves ſo much to Cuſtom, but have 
fallen upon better Methods than thoſe generally pre- 
| ſerib'd; and we. find ſeveral very good Remedies 
handed from one to another, which are not to be met 
with in Books; but yet, as moſt are unacquainted 
with the Requiſites neceſſary for the right Admini- 
tration of theſe Remedies, they often prove as Wea- 
. Pons in unskilful Hands, which may either do Good 
or Hurt, as they happen to be right or wrong ap- 
ply'd; and if there be ſome who know how to appl 
them better than others, yet while their Methods 
are not communicated to the Publick, and thereby 
rendred of general Uſe, the Art can be but little ad- 
vanced. t: 072 oil © DICE ene ben: 


From all which Reaſons, and the frequent Com- 
plaints of thoſe Who are the greateſt Sufferers by 
the Deficiency of this Art, we have bedr induced 
to: propoſe this our New. Guide; wherein we have 
not only deliver'd an Account of all the Diſeaſes 
incident to Horſes, with the Method of Cure, but 
alſo the Anatomy of a Horſe; the Knowledge of 
which being as neceſſary to Farriers, as that of 
the human Body to Phyſicians and Surgeons; and 
we are in Hopes it will meet with the more ready Re- 

ception, becauſe the Attempts that have been made 
of this Kind already by Signior Ruini, and Mr. Snape, 
late Farrier to King Charles II. have both been in 
ſome meaſure rendred fruitleſs; the firſt having 
writ-in a Language unknown to us, and at a Time 
when this Art was in a manger” in its Infancy; 
and the other having never publiſh*d any Thing pro- 

feſſedly of Diſeaſes, (tho* he fully intended it) but 
only his Volume of Anatomy, ' which, befides that 
it is very rarely to be met with, is alſo ſo large, 
and incumbred with ſe many Things foreign to the 

Puxpoſe, as makes it, in a great meaſure, unprofit- 
able to thoſe for whom it was principally intended. 
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The PRE FACE. 
And therefore, that we might avoid theſe Incon- 
veniencies, we have in our Anatomical Part wholly 
ſtudied the Benefit of ſuch as are unacquainted with 


the Subject, having deſcrib'd all the Parts of a Horſe, 
with their ſeveral Uſes, in as ſhort and conciſe a Man- 


ner as poſſible, and at the ſame 'Time omitted nothing 


that is abſolutely material; and we have not only 
rectified ſeveral Miſtakes: in Mr. Snape, but have 
added many Things from the modern ' Diſcoveries, 
which are not to be met with in that Author, and 
= which are very neceſſary to the Knowledge of Diſ- 
X caſes. Neither need we make any Apology for the 


hard Appellations of ſome of the Muſcles, other than 
Z what Mr. Snape has already done, vix. That whereas 
ZZ moſt of them have the ſame Uſe- with thoſe of the 


Z human Body, he therefore thought it prudent to retain 
the ſame Names, believitrg it Would be too aſſaming 
K | er boot were 
The Figures of the ſeveral Parts, are by all own'd 
= ſo neceſfary, that we need not ſay any thing to recom. = 
mend them; they being conſtant Helps, not only to 

= thoſe who are Strangers to the Subjeft;" but alſo to 
ſuch as are acquainted there with; and though we are 
in this Reſpe& chiefly indebted to the Induſtry 6f Mr. 

Snape, as he was to Ruini, for many of them, yet we 
doubt not of Approbation in oy zhoice we have 
made, as we have not any that are uſcleſs, but ſuch as 


are of moſt Importance: 


As to our Frratiſe of Diſcaſes, it is partly the 
+ Reſult of ſome Obſervations that were made while 
I attended the Army, and partly of ſome that have 


been made ſince; during which Timò, we have care- 
fully taken Notiee of all thoſe 'Thifigs, both in Books 
and in Pra&ire, that were the chief Hindrances to 


Steps we have taken tb 


the Advancement of "the Farrier's Art; and what 
put it upon a better Foot- 


| ing, will be judged reaſonable, by ſuch as have pe- 


ruſed Mr. Snape's Book, eſpeajplly thoſe ſhort Digreſ- 
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ſions, where he has accounted for ſome Diſeaſes that 
were the leaſt known by Farriers. The ſame Method 


Mr. Snape has obſerved in theſe few, we have carefully 
followed throughout the whole, which although it 
may ſeem ſomewhat difficult at firſt View, to thoſe 
who are unacquainted with the Animal Oeconomy; 
yet as all is founded upon the Make, Frame, and Diſ- 
poſition of a Horſe's Body, and is therefore plainly 


demonſtrable to Senſe, it will in the End be found 
more eaſy than the uſual Methods, that have been 


only built upon Figment and Fancy. 

Pat, that the Reader may the more readily over- 
come thoſe Difficulties, we have endeavoured. to de- 
ſcribe all the Diſeaſes in a Way that is the moſt fa- 
miliar and intelligible, having ranked thoſe together, 
that have the neareſt Dependence upon each other : 
and in ſuch a Manner, that the underſtanding of 
one, may lead him inſenſibly into the Knowledge of 
another : A. Method not hitherto obſerved, or right- 


1y underſtood, by any of our Authors. We have 
likewiſe been more than ordinarily careful, in diſtin- 
guiſhing, with reſpe& to Signs and Cauſes, and in 


providing for the ſeveral Accidents that may happen, 
than which nothing conduces more to the Cure and 
Preſervation of brute Creatures, who are incapable of 
declaring their Infirmities ; and becauſe many of the 


Diſeaſes of Horſes have a near Affinity with thoſe of 


the human Body, and as the comparing the one with 


the other, muſt needs tend very much to the Advance- 


ment of this Art ; we haye therefore taken Notice of 
that in many Particulars, ſo far as the Mechaniſm 
of a Horſe may occaſion the ſame Symptoms and 
Accidents ; and wherever they differ, we have endea- 
voured to put it in as clear a Light as poſſible, and 
have accordingly accommodated the Method of Cure. 

And as the right Adminiſtration of proper Reme- 


dies is of no leſs Importance, we have taken particular 


Care in that reſpect, having not only, in all Caſes, 
| * 


E 
inſerted ſuch as are known to be of moſt Efficacy, 
but alſo laid down the Precautions neceſſary in all 
their ſeveral Intentions; and herein we have ſtudied 
both the Eaſe and Profit of the Practitioner, by freeing 
him of thoſe long and tedious Compoſitions, where- 
with moſt Books ſo much abound, and which are 
> chiefly made up of a Number of uſeleſs and inſigni- 
Z ficant Ingredients : But theſe Things I have conſi- 
dered in a Treatiſe apart, concerning the Medicines 
proper for Horſes, which is a Supplement to this, and 
has met with the Approbation of the belt Judges. 
As to the Defects and Errors we have already ta- 
ken Notice of, in the common and ordinary Practice; + 
as alſo thoſe committed by the Abuſe of Tents, the 
Application of greaſy Dreſſings, and many other. 
Things too tedious to be inſerted here, we hope, we 
need make no Apology for ſo doing, fince it will a 
pear to any one who thall peruſe the following 'Trea- 
tiſe, that our Meaning in this was not to find Fault; 
but in order to their Amendment. For wherever we 
have obſerved any thing in the received Method, or 
in any Author, ſupported by Experience, and agree- 
able to the Principles of Art, we have been ſo far 
from reje&ing it, that we have rather recomended it 
to the World by ſuch Explanations, as we judged ne- 
ceſſary to render it more intelligible and uſetul. 
All that I think neceſſary to perfect this Subject, 
will be contained in a Treatiſe which will be ſhortly 

& publiſhed, containing the Order and Oeconomy that 
is neceflary in the Diet and Exerciſe of Horſes. 
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The Introduction. 
SEE?; 7 HE Bodies of all Quad rupeds, as well as 
2 Men, are compoſea af different Parts, 
r Which are adapted to their ſeveral Func- 


52 tions: Some are ſolid, as the Bones and 


3 


WES 


Caarrilages; others are ſoft, as the Glands 
e = and Muſcular Fleſh ; — ſome are of a 
middle Nature, asthe Ligaments of the Joints, and Ten- 
dons F the Muſcles. But wherher their particular 
Structure be looſe or ſolid, or between both, it is very 
certain that all are made up of ſinali Fibres or Threads. 


-S This 1s ſo plainly obſervable in the ſoft Parts, that it 
; needs no manner of Proof ; ſince every one muſt have 


taken notice, in tearing Fleſh aſunder, that it is compos'4 
of little Parcels or Bunales, and theſe Parcels may 
ag ain be divided into others which are leſs, and after- 
wards into ſingle Threads, which are infinitely ſmaller 
than a Hair: Nature has alſd obſerv'd the ſame Oeco- 
nomy in the Structure of the hard Parts; for when we 
cut a Bone acroſs, all the Porali, or little Holes, which 
form the Iuterſtices z its Fibres, are, in moſt Parts of 
a = it, plainly perceivalile ; and if it be cut lengthways, 
55 rherr Direction and Courſe is no leſs manifeſt. | 
85 But of all the different Subſtances whereof an Animal 
Body is compoſed, that which Anatomiſts call a Mem- 
== - brane, 7s, nent to 4 Fi * the moſt ſimple in its gn 
_ | b | | ure, 


2 The INTRODUCTION. - 
ture, it being a thin expanded Subſtance, which has 
Length and Breaath, without much J bickneſs ; ſo that 
it ſeems only to be made up of ſingle Threads, laid 
lengthways and acroſs, like a fine Web. We find ſome of 
them pretty thick, eſpecially towards their Origin; but 
others much thinner than the Film of an Hg: The 
whole Roy is wwrap'd up in one of theſe, and every 
particular Part has a membranous Cover, which pre- 
ſerves it from the Injuries it would be expos'd to, from 
thoſe Parts which lie next it. Some Parts are in- 
volvo iu double Membranes, as the Brain, aud Pith of 
the Back, &c. which are very ſoft and delicate, and 
could not be eaſily preſerd d by a ſingle one. © 
But beſides their Office of covering and defending all 
Parts of the Jody, ſome of them ſerve-as Bags or Cafes, 
For Food and Excrements; others are form'd iptoConanits, 
for the Blood ang ama Fuices: But fome of theſe being 
partly muſcular, ani partly membranons, they may be 
properly ſaid to be of a mix*'4 Nature, as are moſt of the 
Miiſctes, and many ot her Subſtances throughout the Boay. 
 T he Muſcles are mydenp of fleſhy and tendinous Fibres ; 
which kind of Strutture is neceſſary to their Action, they 
being the Inſtruments of Motion. Almoſt all Muſcies 
are feſy und ſoft in the Miaate, and for that Reaſon 
are capable of being contratted ani dilated; for if they 
were otherwiſe, it 290114 be impoſſible for any Creature 
to move : whereas by the Figure they are of, we find 
"em ready to anſwer every Inclination of the Ming, 
without Pain or Stiffneſs. The Miiſcles are of different 
Figures, ſome flat, as thoſe on the Rim of the Belly; 
others more round, as thoſe of the Thighs' and Legs; 
ſome of which, towaras their Inſertions, terminate ina 
ſtrong, nervous, ſinewy Subſtance, called a Tendon. 
A Ligament is more compatt and firm than a Tendon, 
but not altogether ſo hard as a Cartilage. It is that 
Subſtance which ties the Fonts together; whereof ſome 
are round, as thoſe which awe obſerve faſtned to the head 
| of a Bone, and the inſide of its Socket; others are flat, 
and cover the Foints like ſo many pieces of Leather 
aail'd on, to keep the two Bones from falling aſunder, 
aud to preſerve an Uniformity iu their Motion. 
A Cartilage, or Griftle, which we obſerve more or leſs 
ar the Ends of moſt Bones, is harder and teſs pliable than 
the Ligaments: Theſe being of a ſmoorh Surface, and 
. * moderately 
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moderately thick, are a' Defence to the Enas of the 
Bones, which are more hard ana brittle ; and if they 
were not ths fortiſya, might therefore be worn ana 
abraded by their Motion. Gs EY 
The Bones are of the moſt hard and compact Subſtance 
of the whole Body; they are without Senſe,as are alſo the 
Ligaments and Cartilages, otherwiſe they would be unfit 
to anſwer their particular Functions: Fut, notwithſtand- 
ing their Inſenſibility, if any of them happen to be 3 
they may cauſe Pain, and create a great dead of Trouble, 
As the Bones are, of all the Parts which compoſe an 
animal Body, the 0 (lis the Glands, or Kernels, are 
reckon d among the ſofteſt ; being curious Bunales of Veſ> 
(els, which are infinitely ſmall, and laid cloſely together, 
in many Circumvolutions and Turnings: From ſome 0 
theſe are ſeparated Excrements, and from others Fuices, 
which have their pecutiarUſes,aswill be ſhewn hereafter, 
The Veins and Arteries, Nerves, and Lymphatick/ Hels, 
are the Conduits and Pi pes, through which all the liquid 
Fuices of the Boay do paſs. The Arteries are Veſſels 
which carry theBlood from the Heart to theExtremaries, 
and the Veins are the Chanels which carry back that 
Portion of it, which is more than ſufficient for the Norm 
riſoment of the particular Members. T he Nerves are of 
a compact Subſtance, like ſo many tough Coras, of a white 
Colour, and different iges, ſome being pretty large, u- 
thers infinitely all; and tho they ſeem to be ſolid and 
imperforate, that is to ſay, without any viſible Bare or 
Cavity in them, yet 1t 15 very certain they carry the ani- 
mal Spirits from the Brain into all Parts of the Body; 
and are the Tnſtruments. which communicate all Senſa- 
tions to the Imagination. The Lymphatick Veſſels are of 
a more thin Texture, and carry a clear tranſparent Lt- 
quor which is alſo ſubſervient to the Functions of Nature. 
In ſhort, all the Parts of the Body, whether thoſe that 
are hard, or thoſe which are denominated ſoft Parts, 
are nouriſped by Blood, and their peculiar Fuices\pro- 
aue a of Blood: Neither is it improbable, that the whole 
animal Frame is compos d of the ſeveral Modifications 
of Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and Lymphatick Veſſels. 
T heſe Things being premiſes; for the Benefit of ſuch as 
are Strangers to the Study of Anatomy; I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to handle the Subject particularly, and take every 
Part as it lies in its proper Orden. 
e Sn CHAP. 
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O the Parts which inveſt and cover the whole 


6. I. Of the Hair, Scarfikin, Hite, and Fleſhy Pannicle. 


Bruiſes. As for the Main, Tail, and W they add 


Net-work, and is full of little Holes or Pores, it is there- 


"The Hide. The next common Covering is the Skin, 


mediately under the other. It is nouriſh'd with Veins, Ar 
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be Hair, 1 N deſcribing the Parts of a Horſe, the 
VN. TI firſt Thing that preſents to our View, is 
the Hair, which may not improperly be called the upper- 
moſt Cover of the whole Body. K will be very little to our 
purpoſe to ſpend time about its Production, or how it 
comes to be of ſo many different Colours; I ſhall therefore 0 
proceed to obſerve, that the Hair is both an Ornament and 


à Defence to all Animals. That which we call his Coat, 


is not only agreeable to the Eye in a plump young Horſe, t 
but a Defence from the Injuries of Cold and Heat, and the a 
Accidents to which he would be often expos'd, in his feed- P 


ing among Shrubs and Buſhes; and that which grows tt 
out to ſome length on the Footlock, is a no leſs Defence 
to that prominent Part, when he travels on ſtony Ways, or 
in froſty Weather, when the Roads are cruſted, which 
otherwiſe would be very much expos'd to Wounds and 


greatly to the Beauty of a. Horſe, and are a ſuitable De- 
corement to a Creature of ſo much Fire and Mettle. 
The Cuticula, The firſt fleſhy Tegument, or Cover, is 
or Scarf;hin. the Scar kin, and is that which riſes ſo 

; eaſily into a Bliſter, by being pinch'd or 
ſcalded ; it is not endu'd with any tender Senſation, but 
will bear the Touch without Pain ; it- is produc'd from 
the Hide, which it involves and covers on all Parts, and 
has from thence its Nouriſhment. Its Uſe is not only to 
cover the true Skin, and defend it from thoſe painful 
Senſations to which it would be expos'd, as we daily ob- 
ſerve, when it is fretted off; but as it reſembles a curious 


by ſuited to give way to the excrementitious Matter which 
continually exhales from the Body. 


(properly ſo call'd) or Hide, which lies im- 
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teries, Sc. and is alſo porous for the Paſſage of Sweat, or 
other perſpirable Matter, which is ſeparated from a vaſt 
number of little Glands, which lie on the Infide of it; 
and as the Scarfskin is a Defence to the Hide, ſo the Hide 
is a Defence to thoſe other Kal, N under it. 
Underneath the Skin is plac'd the fleſhy e an, 

Pannicle, which is Mulch and hel 2 17% 0 * 
draw the Skin into Wrinkles, by which 3 
means a Horſe throws off the Duſt, Flies, or other Things 
that hurt him, It is aiſo nouriſh'd with its proper Veins 


and Arteries, Sc. and beſides its peculiar Uſes, it ſerves, in 


concert with the Skin, to defend the Body from external 
Injuries, vi, by keeping it warm in Winter, and prevent- 
ing a too great Exhalation of the Spirits in hot Weather. 


. II. Of the Fat aud common Membrane of the Muſcles. 


Beſides theſe Teguments abovemention'd, Th, fr. 
there is the Fat, and common Membrane | 
of the Muſcles. The Fat which lies between the fleſhy. 
Pannicle and the ſaid Membrane, is diſtinguiſh'd from 
that which covers the Caul, by its oilineſs, and is ſaid to 
be generated of the mare unctuous Particles of the Blood, 
working thro' the Veſſels, and detain'd there by the cloſe- 
neſs of the {aid Pannicle. It is not one continu'd Covering 
in Horſes, as in Bullocks, and ſome other Animals, but 
chiefly fills up the Interſtices of the Muſcles externally, 
and is not only a Defence, as the other Teguments | 
but ſerves to make a Horſe look plump, ſmooth, and | 
beautiful. How far it's capable of being again converted 
into Nouriſhment, I ſhall not offer here to determine. 
As to the Membrane of the Muſcles, The 
which is the innermoſt of all the common wit ain 
Teguments, it is ſaid to take its Origin ,z, Muſeler. 
from the Back ; and ſpreading itſelf all 8 
over the Body, is knit to their proper Coats by a great 
number of ſmall Fibres, yet not ſo cloſely as to hinder 
their Action: It is in a Horſe confiduratly thick, and 
ſer ves to ſtrengthen and confirm all the Muſcles in their 
roper Situation, and to be a Capſula, or Caſe, to defend 
them from Injuries. | | = 
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wr Of the lower Belly. 
1 80 $.L Of its proper Inveſtiture and Teguments. 


X the lower Belly, is to be underſtood all that Cavity 
| which is below the Midriff, and is encompaſſed by the 4 
Short-ribs,the Point of the Bea bone Lig H Yoke, = 
and Share- bones, and is fill'd with Guts, and other Entrails. : 


| The proper Teguments of the lower Belly, are the t 
| Muſcles, and the Membrane which lies under them, N 
call'd the bs; | 3 
1 he Muſcles are of different Shapes an 

| 2 1 Figures, according to their ſeveral Uſes. l 

Muſcles belong 8 E 

70 the wer Theſe on the lower Belly are divided into : 

Belly. © five Pair; the uppermoſt are called the 

oblique deſcending Muſcles, and derive their ( 


Origin from the Sides of the Breaſi-bone, the Points of 
. Tome of the lowermoſt Ribs, where they reſemble the 
Teeth of a Saw; from the Tips, of the Croſs- proceſſes of f 
„„ the Joinings of the Rack- bone in the Loins, 0 
The Oe and run ſloping downwards into the white 
| 2 . Line, which is only a tendinous Subſtance, 
a Oy ferm'd by the Endings of ſuch of thoſe Muſ- 
cles as meet and are determin'd in it; and reaches from 
the Point of the Sword-like Griftle * the Breaſt- bone, as 
low as the Share-bone, dividing the lower Belly in the 
middle. Theſe two Muſcles have their Inſertion from 
below the Navel eee to the End 0 hay Lone. 
Ie oKBane © e next are the oblique aſcending Pair; 
Henan Par they riſe from the upper Part of the Hanch- 
bone, and from the Proceſſes of the Verte- 
br# of the Loins and Os ſacrum ; and taking a contrary 
Courſe to thoſe above deſcrib'd, they are inſerted partly 
on the Ends of the Short-ribs, and partly on the white 
Line, from the Point of the Breaſt-bone down to the Na- 
vel. Their Action is different from the former; for as 
thoſe draw the lower Part of the Belly ſideways, towards 
the Breaſt, from whence they ariſe, ſo theſe draw down 
the Cheſt ſomewhat aſlant towards the Loins. 3 
Fhe Srrejght, he third Pair are call d the Recti, or 
bar. ſtreight Muſcles; becauſe their Fibres run in N 


WC 


— | 


<< A te 


from the Guts, over which it is ſpread. From this Mem- 
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a ſtreight Line from their Origin, at the Sides of the a- 
bovemention'd Griſtle, and the Ends of the Baſtard-ribs 
to the Share- bone, where they are inſerted, There are in 
theſe ſeveral tendinous Interſtices, which are the Cauſe 
why ſome Anatomiſts have divided them into divers 
Muſcles. They ſhorten the Belly, by drawing the Breaſt 
and Share-bone towards each other. | 
The fourth Pair are call'd the Pyrami- The Pyramidal 
dal, from the Reſemblance they bear to a Pair. 
Pyramid, being broad at Bottom, and growing gradually 
narrower towards the Top: They ſeem to be deriv'd from 
the fireight Muſcles, A. are aſſiſting to them in con- 
tracting the Belly. | 5 
The laſt are the Tranſverſe or Croſs The Tranſverſe 
Muſcles, which have their Origin from the Pair. 5 
lowermoſt Baſtard-ribs on each Side, from the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Joints, or Vertebræ of the Loins and 
Haunch bones, from whence, running acroſs the Belly, 
they are inſerted in the white Line. 
Beſides that theſe Muſcles are a Cover and Support to 
the lower Belly ; they have not only their particular Of- 
fices, but act in concert with each other, and give their 
mutual Afiftance in compreſſing the Guts, to the Expul- 
fion of their Excrements. 1 bas 
Underneath the Muſcles lies the Perito- The Perito- 
nc um, which is the next proper Tegument neum. 


of the Guts. It is a double Membrane, of an oval Bi- 


gure, and is thought to derive its Origin from that 
which involves the Pith of the Loins; its Infide is v 
ſmooth, and lin'd with a ſort of Mucus, which procee 


brane, all the lower Parts of the Belly are furniſhed either 
with their common, or proper Membranes, It has Liga- 
ments, whereby it helps to bind all the Guts in their pro- 
per Situation, that no violent Motion may diſplay them; 
it alſo affords a ſtronger Ligament to the Liver, and is a 
great Support to a vaſt Number of ſmall Veſſels, which 
would either be broke, or twiſted in ſo long a Courſe, 
were they not preſerv'd within its Duplicature. 


$. 1I. Of the Caul. 
The Caul ſeems to be a proper Invelop- The Coal. 


ment or Cover to the Guts, being in moſt 


B 4 Animals 
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Animals ſpread all over them; tho' in a Horſe it is often 


ſeen to lie forward in Wrinkles, which may be occafion'd-by 
his violent Labour. It is in figure like a Purſe-Net, being. 
double, and open at top, but Knit together towards the 
bottom : It adheres to the lower Part of the Stomach, and 


likewiſe to the Spleen, and hollow Side of the Liver. By 


its underſide it is faſten'd to that Part of the Gut Colon, 
which lies under the Stomach lengthways, and likewiſe 
to the Sweetbread, and beginning of the ſmall Guts. 


Its Uſe. As the Caul has plenty of Fat, it not on- 


ly ſerves to keep the bottom of the Sto- 
mach, and moſt of the Guts moiſt, but alſo to cheriſh 
them with its Warmth : And beſides this, it has likewiſe 
a further Uſe, viz. to ſuſtain a vaſt number of Branches 
of Veſſels which paſs between its Membranes to the Sto- 
mach, Spleen, and Guts, Sc. 


g. III. Of the Gullet, Stomach, Guts, and Meſentery. 


The Caller. Tho? all the Gllet be not contain'd in 
tbdbhe lower Belly, yet as it is an Appendage 
to the Stomach, and the Funnel thro which every thing 
paſſes into it; a Neſcription of it cannot be ſo proper any 
where elſe, as in this Place. 

It is hollow and round, beginning at the Root of the 
Tongue, behind the Head of rhe Windpipe, under which 
it paſſeth, turning a little to the Right, to give way to the 

reat Artery ; afterwards inclining to the Left, it paſſes 
Hiro? the Midriff, and is inſerted into the Stomach to- 
wards its left Side. „% 0 

It conſiſts of three Coats, or Caſes ; the outermoſt ſeems 
to come from the Pleura, &c. the middlemoſt is muſcular 
and thick, conſiſting of two Ranks of fleſhy Fibres, aſ- 
cending and deſcending obliquely croſs on another: The 
innermoſt is membranous, with ſtreight Fibres only; its 
Veins communicate with thoſe on the Breaſt and Neck, 
3 as do alſo its Arteries. At its beginning it 
Its Veſſels. has two large Glands or Kernels, which ſe- 


8 a Moiſture to keep its inſide glib, to facilitate the 


aſſage of the Blood, Sc. Where it is inſerted into the 
Stomach, it is compoſed of a pretty thick Subſtance made 
up of circular and fleſhy Fibres, whereby it contracts and 
dilates itſelf, to give way to the Aliment, or ſhut up the 


Stomach at pleaſure, This is call'd the left, or upper 


Orifice 


| which comes from the Porta. 
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Orifice of the Stomach ; and- that whereby it diſcharges 
itſelf into the Duodenum, its right or lower Orifice. 
The Stomach is round, and ſomewhat The Stomach. 
Jong, reſembling a Bagpipe, but more caa-ñ 
cious on the left Side than the right; its Magnitude is, 
enerally ſpeaking, more or leſs, according to the ſize of 
the Horſe. It is alſo compoſed of three Caſes, the outer - 
moſt of which ſeems to rile from the Peritoneum.,' the 
ſecond is muſcular and fleſhy ; and the laſt a Conti nua- 
tion of the innermoſt Coat of the Gullet. N 
It has Arteries from the Cæliacal Branch , pyſſle. 
of the Aorta, and Veins from the SpþZenck, | 
and. the Gaſtricks, a Vein common to its left Side and 
the Caul, and one common to the Caul and the right 
Side from the Meſentericks; and laſtly, the Pyloria, 


It has Branches from the Recurrent x; Nerves. 


Nerves, which 2 exceeding numerous, ; 
1 


are the Occaſions of its being ſo very ſuſceptible of Hun- 
ger, and all other Senfations.  _ : 

The Uſe of the Stomach is to concoct ½ U. 
and digeſt the Aliment, ſo as to render it fit a] 
for Nouriſhment ; and this is perform'd chiefly by its 
muſcular ' Motion, which is manifeſt from its | Ba: Dna 
and the Power it has of contracting itſelf into thoſe Ru- 
24, which we diſcover in it when it is empty. 

After the Stomach come the Gs, which, The Gare, 
according to Mr. Szape's Computation, are 5 
in number ſix, to wit, the ſmall Gut, the Cæcum or blind 
Ou, thy three Colons, wa * ſtrei 2 

e ſinall Gut (which in a Man is divid- 5 

ed into three, to wit, the Duodenum, Jeju- e er 
um, and lion, from its ſeveral Circum volutions) is in a 
Horſe reckon'd to be about 26 Yards in length; and is in all 
its Turnings faſten'd to the Meſentery. The Stomach emp- 
ties its Aliment into this Gut, which is furniſhed with an 
infinite number of milky Veſſels, call'd Lacteals, that re- 
ceive the finer Portion of the Aliment, which being con- 
vey'd by theſe little Conduits acroſs the Mæſentery, to one 
common Receptacle, aſcend upwards along the Spine, 
thro! a pretty large Chanel, which is call'd the Thorgick 
Dutt; and from thence into the Veins, and is incorporated 
with the Blood, The coarſer Part of the Food, by a peri- 
ſtaltick, or vermicular Motion, which is common to all 
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the Guts, falls downwards, and is diſcharg'd in Excrement, 
There are in this Gut, beſides the Veſſels it has in com- 
mon with the reſt, two Ducts which open into it; the one 
from the Liver, and the other from the Sweetbread ; 
each of which ſends in a Juice, that contributes to the 


| Refinement of the Aliment, &c. 


The next is the Blind Gut, which has 

The Cæcum but one Paſſage for the Excrements, ſo that 

or blind Gut. they are forced to return back the ſame 
| way they went in. 

The Three The three Colous (which in Man are but 

Colons. one continued Gut) are next the Blind Gut; 

they are divided into three Guts by two 

narrow Necks of about half a Yard in length. This Gut 

is drawn up into many Puries or Cells by two Ligaments, 
one of which runs along the upper Side, and another alon 


the under Side; which, with the Aſſiſtance of a Valve at 


its Beginning, hinder the Excrements, either from returning 
back into the ſmall Guts, or falling too ſoon downwards, 
before the Chyle or milky Subſtance is ſufficiently prepar'd, 
and ſent off into its proper Veſſels. The Cæcum ſeems alſo 
to be inſtead of a Valve, to hinder the Aliment or Chyle 
from falling too ſoon downwards into the Colon; for if 
it was not in ſome meaſure obſtructed, and detained in 
its Paſſage thro' theſe large Conduits, the Body could ne- 
ver be ſufficiently ſupply'd with Nouriſhment. The firſt 
of theſe Colons is about a Yard and half in length; the 
ſecond about a Yard ; and that which joins to the Rec- 
tum, or ſtreight Gut, near fix Yards long. 
The Streight The Streight Gut, which goes ſtreight 
Gr. downwards to the Fundament, is not above 
DO Vis half a Yard in length ; its Coats are thicker 
than thoſe above deſcrib'd, its middlemoſt being very 
fleſhy and muſcular: At its Extremity there is a Sphin. 
Rer, which dilates itſelf for the Evacuation of the Ex- 
crements, and keeps it contracted, or ſhut up at all other 


Times. 


There is on the Infide of the whole Guts a Macus, or 
ſlimy Matter, which preſerves them from being hurt ei- 
ther by the Hardneſs of the Excrements, or the Pungency 
of any ſharp corroſive Humours ; for they being, as moſt 
other membranous Subſtances, full of Branches of Nerves, 


would be in perpetual Pain, had not Nature taken a ſpe- 
cial Care of them, # 


The 
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The Meſentery, which, in the next Place, The Meſentery. 
comes properly to be deſcribed, is ſo called 18 
from its Situation in the Middle of the Guts. Its Riſe is 
from the third Rack- bone of the Loins, and is compoſed 
of three Membranes, the middlemoſt being very full of 
Kernels or Glands, which, when they happen to * over- 
much dilated, obſtruct the Paſſage of the Chyle, which 
runs acroſs its Membranes; and the Body being thereby 
depriv'd of its Nouriſhment, becomes lean and emaciate, 
and at length falls into irrecoverable Diſeaſes. 

At its Riſe it is gathered together in a vaſt many Plaits 
or Folds, which being open on that Part of it to which 
the Guts adhere, r be them lie in thoſe Circumvolu- 
tions and Turnings, in which we always obſerve them: 
And this ſeems abſolutely neceſſary; becauſe if they were 
not tied in ſuch a manner, but let looſe, the Excrements 
would either paſs too quickly thro' them, or elſe be 
wholly obſtructed; by reaſon they would be apt to twiſt 
and entangle one with another, Oo 
In a Horſe, the Meſentery is uſually above a quarter of 
a Yard in Breadth; and beſides, in themilkyVeſſels, which 
are ſuſtain'd by it, it has abundance of Lymphaticks, 

which ſerve to dilute the Chyle. Its Veins Irs eel 
are Branches of the Porta; and its Arte- fete. 


; 
.* 


ries the Meſeraick or Meſenterick : As to its Uſe, it is 


ſufficiently demonſtrable from what has been already ſaid 
concerning it, and the Guts. 1 


TABLE I. repreſents the Guts, as they appear after 
wahee Caul is taken away. 


AAAA. Sheweth the Gut Colon, with all its Circum- 
volutions and Folds, with the ſmall Necks, which 
divide it into three Parts; as alſo the Space which 
it takes uß in the lower Belly | 
B. The Cæcum or Blind Gut. | 
© IM f "Shur, ug . ELD 3 
. Part of the Diaphragm, or Miariff., + 
E. The 425 5 OFT, 15 | 
F. The Glaus or Nut. 1 
G. The Fundament with its Iphiucter. 


g. IV. 
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F. IV. of the Spleen, Pancreas, and Liver, avith the 
Porus Biliarius, or Gal pipe. ö 


nn be Speer, we Mile, d e 


Subſtance of a black livid Complexion, a 
triangular Shape, but ſomewhat longiſh, ſituated on the 


left Side, oppoſite to the Liver; it adheres both to the Mid- 


riff and Stomach : It is covered with a Membrane from 
the Peritonæum, which, becauſe of its ſoft ſpungy Sub- 
ſtance, is conſiderably thick. Its Veins are a Branch of the 
Porta : Its Arteries ſpring from the left Ce/:ack Branch, 
and its Nerves from the left Intercoſtal. It has alſo Lym- 
phatick Veſſels, which glide along the Caul to the Recep- 
tacle of the Chyle. There is no Part of the Body wherein 


Anatomiſts have differed more, than concerning the Uſe of 


the Spleen : To paſs by a great many various Opinions about 
it, it has been thought to give an Aſperity and Souriſh- 
neſs to the Blood which comes into it; and as that Blood 


is conveyed from thence to the Liver, it was believ'd to be 


in order to ingender, or to keep up a moderate Ferment in 
it; but becauſe ſeveral Animals have liv'd after it has 
been cut out, and been more brisk than when they had it, 
it is not therefore improbable, but it has ſome other Uſe 
not yet known; eſpecially ſince the modern Niſcoveries 
allow of no ſuch Ferment. It is however certain, that it 
ſerves to cheriſh and ſupport the left Side of the Stomach, 
as the Liver does the right, to further Digeſtion. 
The Sweet The Sweetbread or Pancreas, ſo called 
broad. becauſe it is altogether fleſhy, is ſituated un- 
| | der the back Part of the Stomach, and lies 
croſs the Belly. It is a white and ſoft glandular Subſtance, 
ſtored leneify , .crnel 1 
Its u., are ſomewhat. prominent, and of a 1 
* Colour. It "4 its Cover alſo from the Pe- 
ritonæum. Its Arteries ſpring from the Czliacal, and its 
Nerves from the Intercoſtals; its refluent Blood is ſent into 
the Liver, as that of the Spleen-:. Beſides, it has a Paſſage 
into the firſt Gut a littlebelow the Stomach, which is call d 


the Pancreatick Duct. The Liquor which that Duet diſ- 


charges, is believed, in conjunction with the Gall, to ſweeten 


the Chyle, to free it from all manner of Impurities. This 


Liquor ſeems chiefly to be deri ved from the little Glands 


which are on its outſide, there being a great many = 
. ; | 1 Ipes 


y with _ Kernels over its Surface, which 
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the Spleen and Pancreas. . | 


Veſſels, and convey 
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Pipes detach'd from them, thro! all Parts of it, to the 
abovementioned Duet. As for the further , 

Uſes of the Sweetbread, I ſhall only take Uſe. 
notice, that as it lies acroſs under the lower Part of the 
Stomach, it not only contributes to its Warmth, but ma 
help to keep it ſomewhat elevated; by which means its 
muſcular Action is not hindred, as it might probably 
be when full, if its Weight was not ſupported. -, ., 

The Antients believ'd the Liver to be the Tye giver; 


chief Inſtrument of Sanguiſication; neither 


could they be much blamed for this Opinion, it being 
agreeable to the firſt Diſcoveries made in Anatomy. 
[ts Subſtance is fleſhy, ſomewhat reſembling congealed 
Blood: It is fatuated on the upper Part of the lower Belly, 
on the right Side, under the ſhort Ribs. The Liver of a 
Horſe has four Lobes, which graſp the Stomach, and kee 
it warm. It is tied by three Ligaments; the chief of Sack 
is called its Saſpenſony, and is a Production of the Peri- 
tongum; it is very ſtrong and nervous, ariſing from the 
Midriff towards its right Side, and is inſerted in the thick- 


eſt Part thereof, where its uppermoſt Cover, expanding it- 


ſelf, forms the proper Tegument of the Liver; another Li- 
gament fixed to the Point of the Breaſt-· bone, in conjunction 
with the firſt, keeps it ſuſpended in ſuch manner, that it 
can neither fall downwards nor ſideways. The Umbilical 
Vein, by which the Fœtus is nouriſh'd, becomes its third 


Ligament, which is very neceſſary in a Hlorle, becauſe it 


preſerves the Liver, in galloping or leaping, from falling 
torwards, and bearing too hard upon the Midriff. 
Its Veins are the principal Branches of , , oils 
the Cava, or: hollow Vein, whoſe other A 
Branches receive all the Blood which is brought in by the 
Porta, forming the hollow Vein abovemention'd, by a 
Combination of all their Roots into one great Trunk. 
The Porta (ſo called from its Office) is form'd from the 


Branches which have been already obſery'd to come from 
the Spleen, Sweetbread, and Guts, Cc. Its Arteries are 
from the Cœliac, and its Nerves from the Intercoſtals, &c, 


Its lymphatick Veſſels take the ſame Courſe, as thoſe of 
Though a. Horſe has no G7, Blas: Th: Porus Bi. 
der, yet he wants not ſufficient ſtore of liarius, „ 
Gall, which is ſeparated by its proper Cel Bladder. 
d directly into the firſt Gut, about 


8 
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ten or twelve Inches below the undermoſt Orifice of the 
Stomach. . This Liquor is ſeparated from the Blood, 
which is imported to the Liver from the Spleen, c. 
and ſerves, in conjunction with the Parcrearick Juice, 
for the Purpoſes abovemention'd. f ö 
tts U. Ihle Liver is of great Uſe, as it is a con- 
e. fant Receptacle for all the Blood which is 
return'd from the Spleen, Pancreas, and Guts; where it, no 
doubt, undergoes ſuch Changes and Alterations, by the 
Separation of the Gall, as are neceſſary, before it goes into 
the Heart, to fit it for a freſh Progreſs into all Parts of the 
Body. It is moreover exceeding healthful to the Stomach, 
as it not only cheriſheth it by its Warmth, but alſo keeps 
it ſteady, and preſerves it from any counter Action, that 
might mar its muſcular Motion, and hinder Digeſtion. 


| 5. V. Of the Kidneys, Ureters, and Bladder. 
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The Niang. The Kianeys ate ſeated in the Loins, be- of 
ind the Stomach and Guts; the Right un- no 
der the Liver, and the Left under the Spleen. They are N. 
ſeldom alike: In a Horſe, that on the right Side is ſome- th 
l what triangular; and the other is muck broader below It 
than at top, not unlike the figure of an Egg. fo 
Ther 1 3 They are nouriſh'd by their own proper in; 
cir Let. Veſſels, which are call'd the Emmgents ; 

the Artery ſpringing directly from the Horta, and the | fo 
Vein having as near a Communication with the. Cava : ca 
Their Nerves ſpring from the ſame Branch of the Inter- ar 

| Is goes to the Stomach, and that is the Reaſon S 
why the leait Diſorder in the Kidneys, Ureters, or Blad- A 
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der, cauſes ſuch ſudden Sickneſs, * | | 
2 The Subſtance of the K idneys is chiefly glandular, ha v- 6. 


ing on the Outſide, a vaſt number of little Kernels, which 
pan the Stale from the Blood, and from them proceed 


an equal number of little Pipes, or Conduits, which run th 

from the Circumference towards the Center, like the Spokes } 

fl of a Wheel: By theſe the Urige is convey'd into other Sl 
| Glands, which arecall'd the Carunculæ e r from H 
| the Reſemblance they bear to Teats, which, in a Horſe, d: 
| are as big as ſmall Field Beans; and when it has undergone th 
a further Change in theſe Glands, it is empty'd into a Ca- th 
 vitycall'd the Pelvis, or Baſon, which is in the Center of V 

each Kidney. This being a membranous Subſtance, is no it 


other 
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other than an Expanſion of the Urerers, which are two 


Canulas, or Pipes, from which the Urine paſſes from their 
reſpective Kid 1 | 


n | 
The Ureters keep not a ſtreight Courſe The Urerers. 
from the Kidneys, but in form of the Letter 2 
% they enter into the Back and lower Part of the Bladder, 
where paſſing about an Inch between its Membranes, to 
prevent the return of the Urine back the ſame way, they 
are inſerted near its SphinCter, or Neck. „ 
The Pladder is ſeated in the lower Part of 2h Bladder. 
the Belly, within that Circumference which Sh 


eys to the Bladder. 


is made by the Loins, Hip-bones, and Share-bone. It 1 a 


of an irregular Shape, ſomewhat reſembling a Pear, com- 


poſed, as the Stomach and Guts, of a treble Coat or ny 


the outermoſt from the Peritoneum, the middlemoſt muſ- 
cular, the innermoſt, very thin, and of an exquiſite Senſe; 
having Nerves both from the Jatercoſtals, and the Ver- 


tebræ of the Loins. Its Veins and Arteries are Branches 
of the Hypogaſtricks. The Bladder is perfora ted, or bored, 


not only where the Urerers enter into it, but alſo in its 
Nec k, to gi ve paſſage to the Urine which runs along the Ure- 
thra or Piſs-pipe, in order to its Diſcharge out of the Body: 
Its Neck is compos'd of muſcular and fleſhy Fibres, which 
form a Sphincter Muſcle, ſuch as has beendeſcrib'd belong- 
ing to the Fundament, which opens and ſhuts at pleaſure. 
As for the Capſule Atrabiliares, which The Capſulæ 
ſomePerſons havecalled Deputy: kidneys,be- a —_— 


cauſe they are ſituated near the trueKigneys, ——— 


and ſomewhat reſemble them, I ſhall not aug... 
| 1585 the Reader's Time about them, ſince 


natomiſts have not as yet clearly determin d their Uſe. 
6. VI. Of the Parts of Generation in a Horſe and Mare. 
The Tard being the moſt external of all The rl. 


| the Parts adminſſtring to Generation, 1 


mall therefore begin with it. Its outward Cover, or 
Sheath, is nothing elſe but a Production of the Scarfskin, 
Hide, and fleſhly Pannicle ; which are tied by an Appen- 

E 


dage, call'd the Frenum, or Bridle, which runs 
the underfide, in a narrow Slip, almoſt to the Root 0 
the Tard; ſo that the Sheath folds back in ſeveral 
Wrinkles, and gives full Liberty to the Yard, as often as 
it is extended and drawn, ns Th 
$1 | 5 
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Its Subſtance. The internal Subſtance of the Vard Ha- 


ſiſts of two nervous Bodies, which, as in 
Man, make up the greateſt Part of its Bulk. Theſe two 
Bodies are very ſpungy and open in a Horſe, and when 
dried, are extreamly light; but in a Bullock, and ſome 
other Animals, they are more compact and ſolid. They 
are compoſed of a vaſt many Branches of Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves, which ate variouſly interwoven one with an- 
other. On the underirde, between theſe two cavernous 
Bodies, runs the Urerhrs, or Piſs-pipe, from the Sphincter 
of the Bladder, to the Extremity of the Glans or Nut, 
which affords a Paſſage both for the Urine and Seed. 
I be Glans is an Appendage to the Yard; it is of a 
round Figure, but very thin, in proportion to what it is in 
Man; it is not fo cavernous as the Yard, but of a quicker 
Senſe, being the chief Seat of Pleaſure in Copulation. 
_ The Yard has two Muſcles on each Side 
Its Muſcles. towards its Root: The firſt Pair ſprin 
from the external Proofs or Knob of the Hip- bone, 94 
help the Yard in Erection: the other two riſe from the 
Fundament, and are called the Dilaters, becauſe they 
ſerve to open and widen it for the freer Paſſage of the Seed 
" and Urine: Its Veins and Arteries ſpring 
Tre Fajeis. from the Hypcgaſtricks, and its Neves 
from the lower Ferrebral. 1 
Next to the Yard, the Teſtes, or Stones, 
fi properly take place, becauſe in them the 
Seed is prepared: They are two glandular Bodies of an 
oval figure, ſituated under the Root of the Yard, hanging 
in a Scrotum, or Bag; which is no other than a Produc- 
tion or Continuation of the Sheath above deſcribed. The 
Stones have each a Branch from the Horta, or great Ar- 
tery, which brings the Blood directly from thence, not 
only for their Nouriſhment, but for Seed. #6 
Their Veſſels, - | Their Veins are Branches of the Cava, ſome 
res of which open into the great Trunk thereof, 
very near the Emulgents, but not in the Emulgents, as in 
Men. Theſe are called the Præparatoria, or preparing 
Veſſels, from which the Werde of the Stones re cu- 
riouſly claſped and twined, like the Tendrils of Vines; and 
growing narrower, and uniting more together as they ad- 
vance towards the Belly, they are denominated by ſeveral 
Names, asthe Pyramidal Body, and Plexus Pampinifor- 
mis, &c. On the backſide of each Stone there is a longiſh mT 
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d' zmewhat white and round, called the Paraſtatæ. or 
Ehididimæ; from each of theſe runs a pretty large Veſſel, 
which empries itſelf into the 8Seed- bladder, fituated on each 
fide the Root of the Yard, and on the inſide of the Share; 
theſe are called the Deferentia, or the Veſſels which car 
back the Seed : Both the Deferentia and the Blood-veſſels, 
above deſcribed, are incloſed in a Capſula or Sheath, which 
b is a Production of the Peritonæum, proceeding from the 

lower Belly on each ſide, which not only ſerves for this 

uſe, but . the outermoſt Cover of the Stones, and 
is that which Anatomiſts call the Tunica Vaginalis. 
Each Stone has a Cremaſter or ſuſpen- ie $I 
ſory Muſcle, to draw them up in time of ei Maſcler, 
Copulation, which ariſing from the Ligament of the Share- 
bone, expands itſelf all round the inſide of the Tunicn 
Vaginalis; and, according to Mr. —_ forms their ſe- 
cond Coat. Beſides theſe, the Stones have an innermoſt: 
Coat or Cover, which is thick and nervous, and not only 
contributes to their Warmth, but is a great Defence to their 
true Subſtance, which conſiſts of a very fine Clue of -Veſ# 
ſels, made up of Veins,” Arteries, and Nerves, and form'd 
out of thoſe above deſcrib'd ; ſo that the Liquor paſſing 
thro' ſo many Circumvolutions and Turnings, in Veſſels 
which are infinitely ſmall, it is thereby ſo often ſtrained 
and refined, till it becomes fit toenter into the Paraſtatæ; 
where probably undergoing ſome further degrees of Re- 
finement, it is compleatly form'd into Seed. LS eee 

There are ſeveral glandular Bodies he proſtrates. 
ſituated at the Root of the Yard, imme- —_—_ 
diately before the Seed-bladders, and are therefore called 
Proftrates. Theſe ſeparate a clear ſlimy Matter, which 
being forced out in time of Copulation, no doubr preſerves 
the — Paſſage from the Pungency of the more ſpi- 
rituous Parts of the Seed; and may at other times, in 
conjunction with the Maucus which is in that Paſſage, de- 


Re fend it from the Heat and Sharpneſs of Urine, Sand, or 
of, other gritty Matter ſent into it from the Bladder, | 
in 


Having given this ſhort Account of the Genitals of a 
ng WH Horſe, we come in the next Place to thoſe of a Mare, 
which differ from the other, not only as they are all con- 
| tained within the Cavity of the Belly, but likewiſe as to 
ad- their Figure and Uſe. 09 02408144 : 
A Mare has two Teſtes or Stones, as well The Parts ef 
or as the Horſe, which lie backwards on each Mere. 


dy | 1 Side 
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Side under the Loins; and theſe are nouriſhed with Arte- 
ries which ſpring from the Horta, and are more in num- 
ber than thoſe of a Horſe. The abovementioned Author 
mentions but one Vein from the Cava; which is contrary 
to his own Figure of a Mare's Genitals, where there are 
The Ovaria, ſeveral; but this he ſcems to have borrow- 
ed from the Anatomy of a Woman, hav- 
ing probably never examin'd thoſe Parts of a Mare with 
that Induſtry the Author has done, from whom he has 
taken this Figure. | 
The Stones of a Mare are not as thoſe 
Wherein they of the Horſe, oval and round, but flat like 
differ frm 2 Garden-bean : They have their common 


the Stones of b appr 

and proper Teguments, and in their inner 
* Subſtance ſeveral Ovaria or Egg: beds, 
which are Receptacles for the Male- Seed. EY 
The Womb. Somewhat forward, and below theſe O- 


varia, is ſeated the Womb or Matrix, be- 
tween the Neck of the Bladder and the ſtreight Gut, 
where it is firmly tied in its Place by two Pair of ng 0 
ments; it is dieeacly ſhaped from that of a Woman, be- 
Its Horns aud 


Tubes. hollow round Inſertion ſeems to compoſe 


its Fundus or Bottom. Out of theſe Horns 


. ariſe the Tube or Trumpets, ſo called by Fallopius. At 


their Exit they are very ſmall, but in their Progreſs grow 


wider and ſomewhat contorted. - Towards their Extre- 


mity they are again contracted into a ſmall Orifice or 
Mouth, with a jagged Membrane all round their Circum- 
ference, not unlike the Huſk of a Roſe. The Uſe of 
theſe Tubes, is to convey the Seed from the Womb to the 
Ovaria, where the Impregnation firſt begins; and alſo 
to afford it a Paſſage back again to the ſame Place. 
Irs Sub flance. The Subſtance of the Womb is 0 in- 
1 cloſed within two Membranes, which are 
nervous and ſenfible : It has a great number of Blood- 
veſſels from the Hypogaſtricks, which, after Conception, 
inlarge it like a Sponge, and fill it with Blood, not only 
that it may become a proper Bed for the Fœtus to lie in, 
but alſo to ſupply it with ſufficient Nouriſhment. 
The Sheath. The Vagina or Sheath, is an Appendage 
to the Womb, being only a Production of its 
Membranes ; it is that which forms the long Paſſage reach- 
ing from the Pudenda or Pri vities. On its infide are oy 
Bo 8 8 n ug a 


ing divided by its Cornua or Horns, whole _ 
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Rugæ and Caruncles ; the Uſe of which are to ſtimulate 
the Horſe to a vigorous Diſcharge of his Seed. Beſides 
theſe, there are the Nymphæ juſt within the Labia, and 
the Clitoris more backward, which not only ſerve to the 
ſame Purpoſe, but to augment the Pleaſures of the Mare; 
the Clitoris being a ſpongy Body, anſwering to the Glans 
or Extremity of the Horſe's Yard, and endued with the 
ſame Senſation. The infide of that Paſſage has a thin 
Aucus from its Glands, which is not only a Defence to it, 
but likewiſe ſerves to facilitate the Paſſage of the Horſe's 
Yard ; which being an extreme ſenſible Part, would other- 
wiſe be hurt by its unevenneſs. About an Inch within the 
Lips, on the 7 there is a ſmall Paſſage by which 
the Urine is diſcharged from the Bladder into the Extremi- 
„ty of the Sheath: And as the Bladder has its Sphincter to 
| ſhut up its Neck when the Urine is drained from it, ſo the 
Nymph# dg the ſame Office in the Vagina: And when 
they are contracted, or rather cloſed 1 er, from the Fiſ- 
ſure, or Chink, they are alſo of further uſe to prevent 
Flies, Dirt, or any extraneous Matter from getting withinit. 
The Cader is another Part peculiar tothe _, * 
Mare, being that from whence the Foal re- 4 
ceives its firſt Nouriſhment after its Birth. Its Subſtance 
is partly fat, and partly glandular : By its Glands the 
Milk is ſeparated from the Blood, which is brought into 
it by the Hypogaſtrick Arteries, and carried along in little 
Pipes to two Glands, which are pretty large, ſeated at the 
Root of each Pap, where undergoing its laſt Refinement, 
it is diſcharged firſt into its proper Veſicles, and'then into 
the Paps which convey it to the Foal. 

Tho? the Udder of a Mare ſeems to be one undivided 
Subſtance, yet, as in all other Animals, it is truly ſepa- 
rated; the Veſſels of one Pap having no immediate Com- 

munication with the Veſſels of the other. So that if a 
Mare ſhould have one Side of her Udder hurt, the Foal 
may {till be nouriſhed by the other. 

It may, perhaps, be expected that I ſhould put an End to 

this Chapter, by giving ſome Aceount of Conception, and 
the Manner of the Foal's being nouriſhed in the Womb; and I 
likewiſe that I ſhould take ſbwe notice of the Male-Seed, * 
which by moſt modern Anatomiſts is believed to be full of 
Auimalcula, or little moving Creatures, which, they ſay, 
by the help of a Microſcope, may be plainly diſcerned in 
that Liquor. But as theſe * would not only be ws te- 
Ga jous, 
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dious, but of more Curiofity than Uſe to the Farrier, for 
whoſe Service this is principally intended : And as Ana- 
tomiſts differ among themſelves in many Circumſtances 
concerning them; and moreover as it would, beſides a 
bare Knowledge of the Structure of the Parts, require in 
the Reader a competent Skill in Natural Knowledge, to 
underſtand thoſe Diſputes fully: I ſhall not therefore 
detain him about them, but proceed to a Deſcription of 
the middle Venter or Cheſt, being that which preperly 
comes next under Conſideration. 


TA BL E II Repreſents the Stomach, and ſeveral other 
| Parts contained in the lower Belly. 
Fig. 1. Sheweth the Stomach taken out of the Body. 


A. The Gullet. EARL. | 

B. The upper Orifice of the Stomach. © 

CC. 2 % Nerves 4iſperſe4 through the upper Part of 

the Stomach," © ; e 

D. The Pylorus, or lower Orifice of the Stomach. 

F. Its Entrance into the ſmall Gut. N 

F. T he Entrance of the Porus Biliarius, or Gall paſſuge, 
 tnto the beginning of the ſmall Gut. 

G. The Entrance of the Pancreatick Dutt into the ſame 

1 e 

H. Part of the firſt Gut. 

I. The outſide of the Stomach, with the Ramiſications 

or Branches of the Blooa-veſſels upon it. 

KK. The ontermoſt Coat of the Stomach turn'd back. 

L. Its middle Coat, with the Ramijications of the 
| Nerves upon it. | 

MMM. The Gaſtrick Veſſels inſerted into the bottom of 

_ - the Stomach. 


* . 2. Sheweth the Stomach turned inſide out. 
A. T he left Orifice, or Mouth of the Stomach. 

B. The right, or Jower Orifice. 

C. The Wrinkles and Folds of its muſcular Coat. 
Fig. 3. Shews the hollow Side of the Liver. 

AAAA. Its four Lobes. + tal 3 

BB. Z he Vena Porta, virh its Fereſs out of the Holloru 
Side of the Liver, together with a Nerve of the ſixth 

Pair creeping over it. 


C. The Trunk of the Vena Cava, or hollow Vein. 
1 ee 
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D. The Porus Biliarius or Ga//-paſſage. 
E. A Branch of the Cæliac Artery. 


Fig. 4. Repreſents the Spleen, with its Veſſels, 
A. The concave, or hollow Side of the Spleen. 
B. The Splenick Vein. 
CCC. The Splenick Artery. 


Fig. 5. Shews the Pancreas, or Sweatbread, freed from 
its Membrane and pore of its Subſtance, the better to 


ſhew the Courſe of its Veſlels. . | 


AAA. The Body of the Pancreas 4ifſefed. 

BB. The Pancreatick Dutt. | 
C. The Orifice of the ſaid Paſſage into the firſt Gur. 
D. An Artery which is diſperſed through its Subſtance, 
E. A vein which accompanies the ſaid Artery. 

F. A Branch of the Iutercoſtal Nerves. 


Fig. 6. Shews the Kidneys, Ureters, and Bladders, with 
the Parts of Generation in a Horſe. 


A. The deſcending Trunk of the hollow Vein. 

B. The deſcending Trunk of the great Artery. 

CC. The Emulgent Veins ariſing out of the hollow Vein. 

DD. T he Emulgent Arteries ſpringing from the great 

Artery. 

EE. The Kidneys. 

FF. The Deputy-Kidneys. 

GG. T he Ureters. | 

H. The Blaagder. 

I. Its inſide. Ke, IDs 

K. Its Neck, where it opens into the Urethra or Piſ5- 
Pi he. | | 

1. The cavernous Body of the Tard. 

M. The Urethra or Piſ5-pipe. 7h A0. 

NNNN. T he Sced- preparing Veins commonly ſo called. 

00. The preparing Arteries. | 

PP. The Pyramiaal Bodies, or Corpora Varicoſa. 

Q. The right Teſticle, with its innermoſt Coat. 

R. The left diveſted of its Coats. 

S. The Epididimis of the left Teſticle. 

TT. The Deferent Veſſels. 

UU. The Seea-bladders. 

XX. The Proſtrates. | 

C 5 Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 7. Shews the Womb of a Mare, with its Horns and 
Tubes, Go. 


AA. T he Bottom of the Womb. 

BB. The Vagina or Sheath. | 

C. The Sheath cut open to ſhew the Clitoris. 
DD. T he Cornua or Horns of the Womb. 
EE. The Tubæ or Trumpets. 

FF. Their Fimbria or jagged Orifices. 
GG. The Ovaria or Stones of a Mare. 
HH. The broad Ligaments. 

I. The Blader. 

K. Is Inſertion into the Sheath near its Oriſice. 
TL. The outward Orifice of the Sheath. 


Fig. 8. Repreſents one of the Ovaria or Teſticles taken off, 
and cut thro' the middle, to ſhew the Eggs more plain, 


CHA P. III. 
Of the middle V enter, or Cheſt. 


9. I. Of its proper containing Parts. 


The chen. BY the Cheſt, is to be underſtood all that 

Cavity which is circumſcribed above 

by the Collar-Vones, and below by the M:4riff; before 

by the Breaſt-bone, behind and on both fides by the 
Sack- bone and Ribs. 5 

Its contain Its containing Parts are the Muſcles, the 
Parts. Bones, the Pleura and Mlediaſtinum. 

The firſt Thing that appears after the 

common Teguments are remov'd, being the Muſcles, 

I ſhall therefore begin with them, and at the ſame time 

only take notice of the Intercoſtals, leaving the reſt to 


another Opportunity. 


| The HI:tercoſtals compoſe all the Fleſh 

— e that we —__ to fill <5 the Spaces be- 
7 tween the Ribs: They are in Number 
fixty-four, to wit, thirty-two on each fide ; and are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the External and Internal, or the Up- 
permoſt and JLowermoſt. | | 
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The External take their Riſe from the lower Part of 
the upper Ribs, and end 1n the _ Part of the lower; 
and 5 Internal, from the upper Part of the lower Ribs, 
ending in the lower Part of the upper: By which means 
they not only differ in their Origins and Inſertions, but 
alſo in the Courſe of their Fibres, which run directly acroſs 
one another in the form of the Letter X; ſo that their 
Action is alſo contrary : The External extending the 
Cheſt,” by raiſing the Ribs, and drawing them backwards, 
help to make room for the Air in Inſpiration, or takin 
in the Breath; whereas the Internal contract the Breaſt, 
by drawing the Ribs downwards towards the Breaſt-bone, 
for Expiration or Expulſion of the Air. 

Next the Muſcles, on the inſide of the Ribs, 26 Pleura. 


wie obſerve the Pleura. It is a double Mem- 


brane, which ſprings from the inſide of the Spine; and is 
believ'd by ſome to take its Origin from the Coats of the 
Nerves. It is perforated in ſeveral Places for the Ingreſs 
and Regreſs of the Veſſels, which go from the Heart to 
the Head, and the Veins which return from thence ; as alſa 
for ſuch as go downwards to the lower Belly and Extre- 
mities, and thoſe which return from thence to the Heart. 

Its Veins are from the Vena ſine pari, | 
and upper Iutercoſtals; its Arteries from It. Veſſels. 
the upper Intercoſtal, and its Nerves from FEE II 
between the Yerrebre * 3 Back. 5 
As the Peritonæum furniſhes pro e- mn: Uſe. 
guments for all the Viſcera DU Love "0 
Belly, ſo this performs the ſame Office to all the Parts 
contain'd in the Cheſt, which it involves on all ſides. It 
is likewiſe a Defence to the Iatercoſtal Veſſels, which run 
between its Membranes, preſerving them from being grat- 
ed * hurt by the 2 8 

e Diaphragma or Midriff, which di- ; " 

vides the Click — the lower Belly, comes 229 « 
next in Order. It is a thin Subſtance, but 


- muſcular and fleſhy, ariſing, according to ſome, from its 


Circumference ; and according to others, from the fleſh 


Productions, which ſpring from the Vertebræ of the 


Loins. Its Middle is nervous, and its two Sides fleſhy. 
The Direction of its Fibres are from its Back and inner- 
moiſt Part of nervous Body, branching out on each fide to 
its Circumference towards the Ribs. It has ſeveral Per- 
forations, or Paſſages for the Neryes and large Blood- 

C4 veſſels, 
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veſſels, which retain to and from the lower Belly; as alſo 
a large one for the Gullet. 


It has Veins from the Trunk of the Cava, 
EO with ſome Twigs from the Vena Adipoſa. 
Its Arteries are from the Aorta: Its proper Nerves are 
two, proceeding from the Spinal Marrow at the third or 
fourth «Joinings of the Rack-bones of the Neck, being in 
their Courſe ſuſtain'd by the Mediaſtinum. heſe 


| Nerves enter in at its Center, and diſperſe themſelves thro! | 


its whole Subſtance. | 

1 ; Its chief Uſe is in Reſpiration, and is 
1 Ofe. the principal Muſcle that aſſiſts in that 
Action, dilating and contracting itſelf as the Ribs are 
dilated and contracted. It is alſo uſeful in aſſiſting the 
Periſtalnch Motion of the Guts, whereby the Chyle is 
forwarded into its Veſſels, and the Excrements to a Diſ- 
charge. It is moreover uſeiul to divide the lower Belly 
from the Cheſt, as has been obſerv'd. | 
The Mediafti. „ s the Diaphragm divides the lower 
num Belly from the Cheſt, ſo the Mediaſtinum 
nap. of divides the Cheſt in the middle. It is a 
double Membrane ariſing from the Pleura or Rib-coat, 
where, beginning at the Breaſt-bone, it holds a direct 
Courſe'tawards the Back. Near the Back and the Breaſt 
this Membrane is united 'for a little way ; but in the 
middle it is ſeparated ſo wide, as to contain the Heart 
and its Pericaralum, or Bag: It is like the Pleura from 
whence it proceeds, very ſmooth on its outfide towards 
the Lungs, but ſomewhat rough towards the Heart, by 


reaſon the Pericardium adheres to it by ſeveral ſmall 


membranous Filaments. 
Its Vt It has Veins from the Phrenica, or 
S Midrif-vein, and from the Vena 600 
Fari; it has alſo one from the Subelavian, which is 
proper to it, call'd the Mediaſtina. Its Arteries ſpring 
from the Phrenica, and its Nerves are detach'd from 
that Pair, which deſcend by it to the, Midriff. A 
N Beſides its Uſe in dividing the Breaſt, it 
24 5 preſerves the Heart from being hurt in its 
Motion by the bony Sides of the Cheſt. It is further uſe- 
iu] to fuſtain the Veſſels which take their Courſe thro' it; 
and by its being knit to the Midriff, preſerves that Muſcle 
from being drawn too much downwards by the Weight of 
the Liver, whole ſuſpenſory Ligament is fixed to it. 1 
n, 5 4 | 9. II. 
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g. IT. Of the Heart and Pericardium, &c. 


The Pericardium is that Bag in which ThePericardi- 
the Heart is incloſed, as in a Purſe. It riſes um, or Purſe of 


from the Baſis, or upper part of the Heart, e Heart. 


from the outer Coats of the great Veſſels, which ſpring 


# originally from the Pleura. It is of a middle Subſtance, 


neither very hard, ſo as to hurt the Lungs, nor yet ſo 
ſoft as to be itſelf eaſily injur'd by the Motion of the Heart. 


Iltis perforated in five Places, namely, on the right Side, 


for the aſcending Trunk of the Cava, which coming from 
the Liver, enters the right Ventricle, and by the Sub- 
clavian Vein, which deſcends by the Chanel- bones into 


: the ſame Ventricle ;- and thirdly, by the Pulmonary Ar- 
tery, which goes out of the right Ventricle into the Lungs: 


On its left Side it is perforated for a Paſſage to the Pul- 
10nary Vein, which comes from the Lungs, and enters 
the left Ventricle : And, laſtly, for the great Artery that 
paſſes out of the ſaid Ventricle, 


Its Veins are from the Phrenick and Auxil- Its peſſels. 


iaries; its Arteries are ſo ſmall, that they are 
not very diſcernable; its Nerves come from the Par vagum. 


The Uſe of this Purſe, or Bag, is to cover 


the Heart, and be a Defence to it, to contain “ Uſe. 


a Moiſture not only to keep it glib and eaſy in its Motion, 
but alſo cool. There are various Opinions concerning 


this Liquor of the Pericardium, and from whence it is 


derived; but I ſhall not give the Reader uy Trouble by 


| reciting them, but haſten to the Heart itſel 


The Heart is the principal Fountain * 
which ſends Blood and N b into = "ND 
all Parts of the Body, and is wonderfully ſuited in every 
reſpect for that Purpoſe. 3 3 
t is ſituated in the Midſt of the Cheſt, where it is en- 
compaſs'd by the Lobes of the Lungs, having its Point in- 
clining to the left Side, It is in ſhape not very different 
from what it is in moſt other Animals, only in a Horſe 
it does not grow gradually narrow towards its Point, as 
in ſome, nor ſo broad in proportion at its Baſis, or Root. 
Its Subſtance is fleſhy and very ſolid, that 
it may the better endure the Perpetuity of eee 


Motion, and expel the Blood with more force to all Parts of 


the Body. Ir is for that purpoſe com poſed of * 1555 8 
4 | | 12 8 4,48 
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fleſhy Fibres, which, towards the Top, take their Direction 
ſpirally, like the Contortion of a Snail's Shell. 

It is faid to have a twofold Motion, which by Anato- 
miſts is call'd Syſtole and Diaſtole; or, in other Words, 
its Contraction, when its Top is drawn towards its Baſis 
or Bottom, for the Expulſion of the Blood into the Arte- 
ties; and its Dilation, when it is fill'd with Blood from 
the Veins. As often as we feel the Pulſe beat, ſo often is 
the Heart contracted; it being the Contraction or Syſtole 


of the Heart, which communicates that Vibration or Pul- 


{ation to all the Arteries. 


The Heart, befides its Pericardium above-deſcrib'd, 


hath two Membranes, one that covers all its outfide, which 
it derives from the outer Coat of the great Artery, and an- 
other which lines it through all its infide, which proceeds 
from the inner Coat of the ſaid Veſſel. It is ſtored with 
Fat towards its bottom, which keeps it moiſt and glib, as 
the Water inthe Pericardium does the reſt of its Subſtance. 
_— Beſides the large Veſſels which empty 
Its Wiſes. themſelves into it, and thoſe which are 
conſtantly fed by it, it has a Vein and two Arteries, which 
are proper to it, and by which its Subſtance is chiefly nou- 
riſh'd. Theſe being wove all round like a Garland, are 
therefore call'd Coronariæ. It has alſo many ſmall 
Branches of Nerves, which ſpring from the eighth Pair, 
and ſend forth other ſmall Branches to the Pericardium. 
hs ele Within the Heart there are two Pentri- 
5 Fentrictf. {Jes or Caverns, divided into a right and 
left, by a fleſhy Partition. The right of theſe FVentricles 
is much the wideſt, but not quite ſo long as the left, nei- 
ther is it of ſo compact a Subſtance, or of ſo great Strength, 
the Septum, or Wall, being peculiar to the left. The 
Reaſon of this difference ſeems to be, becauſe the right 
Ventricle fends the Blood only into the Lungs by the Pul- 
monary Artery, whereas. the left detaches it into all Parts 
of the Body. The infide of theſe Ventricles is very cu- 
riouſly made up, and interlin'd with ſeveral fleſhy Pillars, 
ſomewhat reſembling the ſmall Gorhick Columns. The 
Uſe of which ſeems to be chiefly for the better Commu- 
nication of the Blood and Chyle, being, in every Contrac- 
e large Veſſels, which we have alrea 
= Hons obſerv'd or retain to the Heart, and likewiſe 
els. thoſe by which it is conſtantly emptied, bavy 
eac 
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each of them Valves, for the better Performance of their 
ſeveral Functions; to wit, the Jena Cava, which enters in- 
to the right Ventricle, has three, call'd Trienſpides, from 
their triangular Figure. They are plac'd at the bottom 
of the Heart, where the ſaid Vein enters, and pointing in- 
® wards, a free admittance is given to the Blood, which goes 
into the Heart, but none of it can return back again the 
= ſame way. The Vena Arterioſa, or Pulmonary Artery, 
which carries the Blood from the ſame Ventricle to the 


- 7 Lungs, has alſo three Valves, call'd Sigmoidee, from the 


= reſemblance they bear to the old Greek Sigma, theſe look 
from within outwards, by which means they hinder the 
Blood from returning back again into the Heart. 

To the Arteria Venoſa, or Pulmonary Vein, which re- 
turns the Blood from the Lungs into the left Ventricle, be- 
long two Valves, called Mitrales, from the reſemblance 


they bear to a Miter. Theſe have the ſame Office as thoſe 


ol the Cava above deſcribed : And the three Valves of the 
= Aorta, or great Artery, called Sexzilunares, from their be- 
ing faſhion'd like ſo many Hali-moons, have the ſame 
Office as thoſe of the Arteria Pulmonaris. 
But laſtly, there belong alſo to the Heart 77; guricles. 
two Auricles, or Earlets, from the reſem- 
blance they bear to Ears, being ſeated like two Purſes on 
each fide of its Bafis. Theſe | wang re their Diaſtole 
and Syſtole, like unto the Heart, only with this difference, 
that when the Heart is contracted, the Earlets are dilated 
and when the Heart is dilated, the Earlets are contracted; 
the Reaſon is, becauſe they receive the Blood from the 
Cava and Pulmonary Veins, ſo that as they empty them- 
| ſelves into the Heart, it forthwith becomes dilated ; and 
when the Heart is contracted, they muſt of conſequence 
be filled, the Courſe of the venal Blood being, at that In- 
terval, intercepted. 3 
T be Uſe of the Auricles is to meaſure 15 Uſe. 
out the Blood in certain Proportions, before | 
it enters the Heart, left, 5 in with too great an Impe- 
tuoſity, it might not only cauſe the Valves to be violated, 
| but occafion a Suffocation in the Heart itſelf, whereby the 
vital Faculty might be quite deſtroy d. 


6. II. Of the Windpipe and Lungs. 


The Lungs are the chief Inſtruments of * 
breathing, they fill up the greateſt Part of the * wo 
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Cavity of the Cheſt, being divided into two Lobes, one 
of which lies on the right Side of the Mediaſtinum, and 
the other on the left, 

They are compoſed of the various Ramifications, or 
Branchings of the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, together 
with the Windpipe, the Extremities of whoſe Branches 
are very finely wove together, ſo as to form an infinite 
number of little Veſicles, or Air-bladders, reſembling 
Tmall Grapes when they are extended, but not very per- 
ceivable at any other time. When an Animal ſucks in 
the Air, theſe little Veſiculæ or Bladders, are then di- 
lated and full; and when the Air is emitted, as in Expi- 
ration, they become empty. 
whe! Diu The Wikevipe,whoſe Branches makeup 

e inapPe a great part of the Subſtance of the Lungs, 
is that great Chanel, which beginning at the Root of the 
Tongue, deſcends down the Throat, and, as ſoon as it 
reaches the Lungs, divides itſelf into two large Branches, 
one to each Lobe. Theſe ſend off a great many Branches, 
which detach an infinite number of other Branches that 
reach into all Parts, and whoſe Extremities open into the 
4 | wes or Bladders above deſcribed. This Pipe is 
called the Trachea, or Aſpera Arteria, from its rough- 
neſs, which Name it obtains from the Throtle to the 
Lungs; but thoſe Branches which it ſends off into each 
Lobe, are term'd its Hronchia. | 
It is compos'd of a double Membrane, which incloſes its 
Circular Rings, the innermoſt of which being muſcular, 
made up of ſtreight and oblique Fibres, it thereby con- 
tracts and dilates itſelf in the Action of Breathing. Thoſe 
Rings do not quite encompaſs the Trachea, or Aſpera 
Arteria, but leave a fourth Part of the Circle wanting, 
left they ſhould hurt the Gullet whereon it lies, and occa- 
fion Pain in ſwallowing ; but after it divides itſelf into its 
Bronchia, they go quite round every Branch of it, ſo far 
as is perceivable to the naked Eye; and doubtleſs, hold 
the ſame form where its Branches are the moſt minute 
and ſmall. Theſe Rings being, in a great meaſure, carti- 
laginous, indue the whole Windpipe, and all its Branches, 
with a ſort of Elaſticity or Spring, whereby it acts in 
concert with its membranous and muſcular; Parts. 

Th eee The Blood-veſſels, which alſo compoſe a 
50e % great part of the Bulk of the Lungs, are partly 
„ a Branch from the great Artery, but Foes” 
1 | | pally 
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pally the Pulmonary Artery and Vein: Theſe Veins and 
Arteries have frequent Inoſculations, or Communications 
one with another, by which means they become curiouſly 


\ interwoven towards thoſe Veſiculæ, or Air-bladders above- 
| mention'd, which kind of Structure is, by moſt Anato- 


miſts; believ'd to be, to the end that every minute Particle 


7 of the Blood in thoſe Parts may be impregnated with Air. 


There are, beſides theſe, abundance of Lymphaticks, 
which attend on the Veins and Arteries thro' the whole 
Surface of the Lungs, to receive the jy ave x Moiſture 
ſeparated by the Glands, which they afterwards diſcharge 
into the 7 horaick Duct. The Lungs have alſo Nerves, 
which ſpring from the recurrent Branches of the wandring 
Pair. Theſe accompany the Blood-veſlels thro' their whole 
Subſtance, and are divided into innumerable Branches. 

As to the Uſe of the Lungs, it is evident het 
from what has been already ſaid, that they 79%" Uſe. 
are the chief Organs of * en; being in every reſpect 
ſuited to receive the Air, which is the proper Element for 
all Quadrupeds, as well as Man, to breathe in: And as the 
Windpipe, with all its Branches, is made up of cartilaginous 
Rings, which act in concert with its muſcular Coat; it 
thereby becomes endu'd with a ſort of Elaſticity or Spring, 


by which it is extended as often as the Air is drawn in, and 
in Expiration becomes again contracted. This ſort of Me- 


chaniſm is plainly viſible in the Windpipe of any Animal, 
which being drawn out to its full Length, immediately 
gathers itſelf up as ſoon as the Force lan it was ſtretch- 
ed is remov'd. The Elevation and Depreſſion of the Cheſt 
is in like manner occaſion'd by the Extenſion and Contrac- 
tion of the Lungs; and as its Action is thus ſubſervient to 
them in Reſpiration, it ſeems alſo to be chiefly derived 
from them ; ſo that the Air may be properly term'd the 
Principal, tho not the immediate Cauſe of that Action alfa. 
Now as we are ſure the Air is the immediate and princi- 
pal Cauſe of that Reſpiration, it would be to little purpoſe 
to ſpend Time about the various Opinions concerning that 
Motion of the Lungs, to wit, whether it be Natural or 

Animal, as the Philoſophers term it; or whether, accordin 
to ſome, it be partly Natural and partly Animal; 1 ſhall 
only therefore obſerve, that. altho' it is ſomewhat in our 
Power to regulate that Action, by drawing in more or leſs 
Air at pleaſure, yet we are very well ſatisfied no Creature 
can impriſon it in the Lungs, or keep it out two Minutes, 
with- 


To 
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without a manifeſt Violence to Nature; ſo that it ſeems 
to be chiefly natural, there being nothing in it voluntary, 


further than that we can, in ſome meaſure, help ourſelves 


in Accidents which may happen to thoſe Parts, which 
cannot but occaſion Pain as often as the Lungs and Cheſt 
are extended or depreſs'd, if we ſhould let them have their 
full Liberty. | 

But heſides the Uſe of the Lungs in Reſpiration, by the 
Air which they perpetually draw in, they invigorate the 
Blood, and render it more fit for the ſeveral Functions of 
Life. And this will appear reaſonable, when we confider 
that the whole Maſs of Blood takes its Courſe through the 
Lungs, before it is detach'd into any other Part of the 
Body ; ſo that during its Progreſs there, it is not only 
purged from many of its thinner Impurities, which viſibl 
fly off from the Mouth and Noſe in breathing, but allo 
from its groſſer Parts, which by Expectoration are diſ- 


charged through the Pipes of the Aſperia Arteria. And 


as the Blood-veſſels accompany the Windpipe in all its 
Branches, the Blood itſcif is not only thought to be there- 
by cooled, but at its return is believed to give a mode- 
rate Temperament to the Heart, which, no doubt, muſt 
be very much heated by the Perpetuity of its Motion. 
The Thymus Having thus given a ſhort Account of 
me A TY MUS. the Heart and Pęricardium, as alſo of the 
Lungs and Windpipe, together with their ſeveral Uſes, 1 
ſhall, before I leave this middle Cavity, take ſome notice 
of that large Kernel called the Thymus. It is ſo called 


from the reſemblance it bears to a Leaf of T hyme in its 


ſhape, and is fituated acroſs the uppermoſt Part of the 
Breaſt, along the Collar-bones, covering them on the 
infide. ; 

Its Uſ Its Uſe is to prevent the two large 
ets. 4s Branches of the Horta and Cava from be- 
ing hurt by the ſharp Edges of theſe Bones in their Paſ- 
aße over them. And as it ſerves to this Purpoſe chiefly 
(there being no Veſlels or excretory Ducts viſible in its 
Subſtance). it is therefore much larger in Foals than in 
grown Horſes, as it is indeed proportionally in all other 
young Animals ; becauſe the older any Creature grows, 
the Coats of the Blood-veſſels become the more nervous 
and ſtrong, and therefore not in ſuch danger of being 


abraded. 


$. IV. 
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6.1V. Of the Larynx, and Pharynx, with the Tonſils, &c. 


ö 

a Tho? theſe do not properly belong to the Cheſt, yet as [ 

Fl have already treated of the Gullet and Windpipe, to which 

ir the Larynæ and Pharynx are united; and as the one has 
Communication with the lower Venter, and the other with 

1e the Cheſt, I have therefore choſe to take notice of them 


je under this Di viſion, leaving thoſe Parts by which they are 
of circumſcribed, to be confidered with the Bones and Muſcles, 


The Larynæ is compoſed of five Cartila- 
ol ges or Griftles ; the firſt of which is call'd The Larynx. | 
ne Scutiformis, becauſe it reſembleth a Shield: The next is f 


ly call'd Aunularis, from its likeneſs to the Ring which the 

iy Turks wear when they go a ſhooting: The third and 

10 fourth, becauſe ny are joined together under one common 
Tegument, and reſemble an Ewer, are therefore termed 4 
Guttales ; theſe two form the Glortis or little Tongue: 

The fifth is named the Epiglottis, becauſe it is placed 

above the Glortis. The Subſtance of this is ſoft, and in 

ſhape like an ſvy-/eaf, and ſerves as Valves to hinder any 

thing from falling into the Windprpe. 

Theſe Cartilages are mov'd by ſeveral Its U, 

Pair of Muſcles, and ſerve principally to 1 
frame and modulate the Voice in all Creatures, and are 
therefore the Inſtruments of neighing in Horſes. 

The Larynæ has two Pair of Glands or Kernels belong- 
ing to it; one Pair is placed on its upper Part, and at the 
Sides of the Uuula, _ are call'd the Ton- "The To nſils 
ſils; and by ſome, in human Bodies, the ad 
Almonas of the Ears. Theſe ſeparate a great deal of 
the Slaver which comes from a Horſe's Mouth, and ſetve 
o moiſten not only the Zarynx, to which they chiefly 
belong, but alſo the Gullet, by which means every thing 
paſſes down it the more eaſily. . 

The other Pair are plac'd at the lower End of the 
Larynsx, one on each fide of the Scutiform, or Shield-like 
Griftle ; theſe in Horſes are very large, and are ſwell'd 
_ a og * OO | 33 5 

e Top of the Gullet, or Pharynx, The Pha . 
which is ſo call'd from its Office, een it ” Rs 
carries and conveys Food from the Mouth towards the 
Stomach ; is ſomewhat more fleſhy than the reſt of the 
If Guller, being alſo ſeated in the upper Part of the Throat 
IV. ; behind 
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behind the Zaryny. It has ſeveral Muſcles whereby it 
acts, but theſe ſhall be alſo treated of hereafter. 


TABLE III. Shewing all the Parts of the middle Cz. 
vity, or Cheſt, 


Fig. x. Repreſents thoſe Parts in ſitu. 


AA. The outward Te eguments laid back. 


B. The Breaſt-bone, and ſome part of the Ribs alſo laid 
back, to ſhew the Parts contained in the ſaid Cavity, 


C. The great Kernel called Thymus. 


D. The Heart. | 
EE. The right and left Lobes of the Lungs, 
F. The Mediaſtinum. | 

G. Part of the Miariff. 


Fig. 2. Shews the Vena Cava, and right Ventricle of the 


Heart diſſected. 


A. The Orifice of the Coronary Vein. 

B. The treble-pointed Valves. 

CCC. The Fibres which faſten the Ends of the Valves 
zo the Subſtance of the Heart. ds 

DD. The Sides of the Ventricle. 


Fig. 3. Shews the left Ventricle alſo opened lengthways, 
to ſhew its Valves. | 


A. The Pulmonary Vein coming from the Lnngs: 

BB. The Valves called Mitrales. 

Fig. 4. Shews the Lungs diveſted of their Parenchyma, 
h or fleſhy Subſtance. 


A. The Larynx. 

B. The Winapipe. 

CCCO, &c. Its various Branches,  _ 4 

DDDDD, &c. The innumerable little Bladders at tl:t 
Extremities of theſe Branches. 
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| Of the upper Cavity, or Head. 
6. 1. Of its proper containing Parts. 


1 


1 


AS the Parts already deſcrib'd have always 73; Head. 
been eſteem'd the Seat of the Vita! 
Faculty, ſo the Head is accounted that of the Animal, it 
ay Origin from whence all-Senſations are deriv d. 
e proper containing Parts of the Head 3 
are reckon'd to be theſe five; namely, the N aa Fo 43 
Muſcles, the Pericranium, the Perioſteum, . 
the Skull, and the Meninges, or Membranes contain'd within 
it: Leaving the Muſcles and the Skull to be treated of in 
their proper Places, I ſhall begin with the Pericranium. 
It is a very thin Membrane ſpread over the whole Skull, 
adhering every where to the Pęrioſteum, excepting where 
the Temporal Muſcles come between them. There are 
a great number of lender Fibres, which paſs from it thro* 
the Suturæ or Seams of the Skull to the Dirra Mater, or 
uttermoſt Membrane of the Brain; which Fibres ſerve to 
ay that Membrane in its place, To as to hinder the Brain 
from being hurt by the hardneſs and unevenneſs' of the 
Skull in violent Concuſſions of the Muſcles of the Head. 
The * Perioſteum, to which the Pericranium adheres, 
zs a Subſtance of the ſame Nature and Uſe, only that it 
is ſomewhat thinner. It is endued with an exquiſite 
Senſe, from whence ſometimes ariſes an exceſſive Pain 
when the Bones are wounded, they being themſel ves alto- 
gether inſenſible. VVT 
Theſe two Membranes have Arteries from the Caro- 
nis, and Veins from the external Fugulars, and are 
| chiefly of uſe to cover and defend the Skull from out- 
ward Injuries, which otherwiſe would be expoſed and laid 
| bare by every ſlight Accident. rn. 
. Immediately under the Skull we obſerve ' Pura Mater. 
the Dura Mater, ſo call'd from its Te. 
| fure, which is very firm; and likewiſe, as it has. been ge- 
nerally believ d to give Origin to moſt Membranes through - 
E ene 
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* The Perioſteum 1 believed by modern Auatomiirs robe only an 
Expanſion of che Tegument: of the Maſuler of the Ha. 
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out the Body. It is the uppermoſt Membrane peculiar to 
the Brain, which it involves and covers on all Parts, and 
is ſo well faſten'd to the internal Proceſſes of the Skull, 
that it cannot eafily be remov'd ; and befides the Com- 
munication which has been obſerv'd to be between it and 
the Pericraninm, it is tied to the Membrane underneath 
it, to wit, the Pia Mater, and to the Brain itſelf by the 
Blood-veſſels, which penetrate the Skull, and are inſert- 
ed in it, and pals through it 
be Falk, This Membrane is double, as the Peri- 
s tonæum and Pleura, and ſends forth a 
Production, which in Man reſembles a Sickle, and is there- 
fore called the Falæ, it being broad towards the hind- 
art of the Head, and narrow and ſharp towards the 
Noe and curv'd at top. Tho' it be of a ſhape ſome- 
what different in a Horſs. yet Anatomiſts have given it 
the ſame Name. This divides the upper Part, or Cor- 
tical Subſtance of the Brain, directly in the middle, into 
a right and left Side. Within its Duphcature are ſeveral 
Cavities, call'd the. Sinus's of the Dura Mater ; the 
longeſt of which runs lengthways from before to the Noll, 
where it is divided into, ſome Branches, whereof two de- 
ſcend downwards to the bottom of the n and 4 
third to the Glandula Pinealis. Theſe are ſuppoſed to 
be Ciſterns that contain the ſuperabounding Blood, which 
is emptied into them by the Arteries, and ſuck d up again 
at ans x” * 2th Ja. "ET 
1 e Pia Mater, which immediate 
Wer fantiter. involpes the Brain, and adbercs to it in al 
its Conyolutions and Folds, is a very thin Membrane, but 
of exquiſite Senſe ; for which reaſon ſeveral Anatomiſts 
ba ve been of Opinion, that all the Nerves which ariſe 
from the Head, derive. their Coats from it, and not from 
the Medullar Part itſelf. It is furniſh'd with an infinite 
number of Arteries, which ſpring from the Carotids and 
Cervical Arteries, and Veins from the ugulars; all 
which are very ſmall, but finely interwovenone with another. 
The Ufe 1 ok f - Theſe two Membranes. are not. only of 
Mele? * uſe to cover and involve the Brain, in order 
d0ð preſerye it, and to keep its looſe Sub- 
ſtance together, but alſo to ſuſtain the Veſſels that enter 
into it. And moreover, they are further uſeful, as pe 
make up the two innermoſt Coats, which ſheath the Pit 
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Oblongata, ana Pith of the Back. 
The Brain of a Horſe is much leſs in he Bran- 
proportion than the Brain of a Man; but is 57 


compoſed of a Medullary Subſtance, and has moſt or all 
the ſame Parts which are diſcoverable in a human Head. 


It is divided into three Parts, vis. the Cerebrum, Cere- 
be/lum, or Brainlet, and the Medulla Oblongata. 3 
The Cerebrum contains all that Subſtance which lies 
uppermoſt in the Head, and which is divided into two 
Haves by the Falx above deſcrib'd : Its outfide is of an 
aſhy Colour, and form'd into ſeveral Convolutions and 
Windings, but not with any viſible regularity, as the Ce- 
rebellum; its infide is white, and therefore call'd the 
Corpus Calloſum. 1 1 
The Cerebellum is divided from the Ce- 25 Cer PTE 
rebrum by a Production of the Pia Mater, lum, or Brain 
which alſo affords a particular Cover to all lr. * 
its Folds, which keeps them ſeparate and e writ 
apart from each other. This is made up of four Parts, 
. — two are lateral, one on each ſide; the other two 
are in the middle, ſtanding before and behind; they are 
ſomewhat orbicular, and are called the Proceſſus Vermi- 


culares, from the reſemblance they bear to the Worms in 


rotten Timber. © K 5 Y3i0 

The Medulla Oblongata is the Begin 
ning of the Spiual Marrow ; it is of an uni- 
form, white, and compact Subſtance, hard- 


er than rhe Brain or Cerebellum. It ariſes from fix Roots, | 
two of which ſpring from that Part of the Brain, which is 


called the Corpora Striata; the other four ariſe lower 
and more backward, from thoſe Protuberances which, are 
term'd the Nates and Teftes. It is round, being in length 
about two Inches within the Head, before it paſſes out at 
the Noll, whence it is continu'd along the Chine down- 
wards to the Fundament, and through all that Paſſage is 
term'd the Spina} Marrow or Þ:th of the Back, This 
has, beſides the Pia Mater and Dura Mater, another 
Membrane, which forms its outermoſt or third Coat, and 
is aid to ariſe from a ſtrong Ligament which binds toge- 

ther the fore - part of the Rack- bone. 
But before I proceed to the Uſe of the Brain, it will not 
be amiſs to take a View of its Parts ſomewhat more nar- 
DA , _- rowly, 


6. 11-Of the Brain and Cerdbellum, with the Medulla 


The Medulla 
Oblongata, 


find proper Reſemblances for ſeveral Parts of the 


and Teſtes. 


Conſideration: They are four orbicular or round Prominen- 
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rowly, that the Learner may be the more fully ipſtructed 
in the Knowledge of that, which iti all Afimal Bodies is 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary and eſſential to Life and Motion. 


In order to which, I ſhall follow the uſual Method of Diſ- 


ſection, beginning with its underfide, having already ta- 
ken a general Survey of the wholtee. 
The Rete Mi- The firſt thin which is the moſt, obſerv- 
rabile. able on that fide, is the Rete Mirabile, 

| ſpread all over the bottom of the Brain, 
and is a curious Net-work of . Blood-veſlels form'd out of 
the ſmall Twigs which ſpring from the largeſt Branches of 


the Carotid and Cervical Arteries, having 3 through 
0 


the Skull by proper Holes in the Bones of the Temples. 
Theſe Veſſels are the more adapted and fitted to the Nou- 
riſhment of the Brain, as they are thus interwoven one with 
another, by which means the Blood takes a much longer Stay 
than if they obſerv'd a more ftreight and equal Direction. 
Th Glanduta The Glandula pituitaria is the next 
piruitatia. © thing obſervable : Towards the bottom of 
LET the Brain it is inclos'd within the Mem- 
branes, and ſeated in a ſmall Cavity in the Os Cunei forme 
or Wedge-like Bone, appointed by Nature for that purpoſe, 
74 Info It has a Conduit call'd the Infundibulum, 
5 * 8 ndi- or Funnel, which conveys the Excrements of 
e the Brain into it; and for that reaſon Ana- 
tomiſts have believ'd there was a Paſſage from it to the 
Noſe: But later Inquiries have diſcover'd two ſmall Ducts 
which it ſends off to the ugular Veins ; ſo that ſome 
are of opinion, it is again mix'd with the Blood, 'This 
'Funne}; or ufundibulum, is ſaid to take its Riſe from 
*the fore-part-of the third Ventricle, into which this,Moi- 
flure ſeems to be firſt ſeparated, and is only convey d by 


it to the Gland abovemention'd, where it probably under- 
goes another degree of Refinement, that it may be the 
better adapted to the Purpoſes of Nature. 7 


Anatomiſts have, it ſeems, been very much puzzled to 
| gen 

ing diſtinguiſh'd ſome of them bythe Name 
. of Nazes, or Buttocks; and others by that of 
Teſtes, or Stones. 3 cone next under our 


cies, which jet out from the Medulla Oblong ata, or Begin- 


ning of the Spinal Marrow; the two firſt, to wit, the But- 
tocks, being the largeſt, and the two Stones, which are 
letler, being only Appendages to them, T 


he 
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The Corpora Stniata, ſo called, from their , & 
being ſtreaſced or chamfered, are only the Ends 3 4 
of the two Thighs, which proceed from the... n e 
Butrocks; by theſs the Medulla Oblongata adheres to the 
Brain; as has been obſerved ; and by the Nates and Teſtes 
above deſcribed, it adheres to the Cerebellum or Brainlet. 
Between the Buttocks is placed that noted hs 
Gland, called the Glaudula Pinealis, and 8 2 | 
has been thought by ſome Philoſophers to "ig 
be the Seat of the Soul, tho' modern Anatomiſts have ſo: 
far degraded it, as to make it only the Penis or Yard of 
the Brain, both on Account of its Situation, and probably 
as it ſeems to be of no other Uſe but to ſeparate a little 
clear Lympha from the Arterial Blood. 3: I 

Between the Buttocks and near this little 25% Anus. 


4 


Gland, there is a ſmall Chink, to which ſome. - . - 30 
have gi ven the Name of Auus, or Arſe; others have cal- 
led ĩt the Vulva; whether it has obtained this Appella- 
tion in deriſion of the Rn ic 7 
As far the Ventricles of the Brain, which by | The Vuntricler. 
ſome have been reckon d four, by ſomethree, .. am ; 
and by others but one; I ſhall not trouble the Reader about 
| the Number, but only take notice, that they are ſituated 
in the middle of the Brain, reaching forwards towards the 
Noſe, and downwards towards its bottom, in ſhape of a 
Half: moon. The Uſe of theſe Ventricles is, according to 
the lateſt Inquiries in Anatomy, to ſerve as a Receptacle 
for that Portion of the Serum which is ſeparated from the 
glanduluus Skin that inveſts them, and from the Glanadula 
pituitaria, and is thought to be again imbibed by the Veins, 
and by them canducted afreſh into the Maſs of Blood. They 
are likewiſe thought of uſe to give a free Paſſage to the 
Blood in thoſe Chanels called the Plewns Choroi des, that 
run along their ſides, which probably might be too much 
compreſs d by the great Weight of the Brain, had not Na- 
ture ond 2 2 free and ay 2 for tlem. 
Beſides thoſe Parts alręa elcribed, , IPA 
there are to be found in the Brain the For- The Fornix. A 
nix, the Septum Luci dum, and the Corpus Calloſum. 
We have already taken noticę of the Corpus Calloſum, 
as being the inner Subſtance of the Brain, which is diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the cortical Part that jnvolyes it by its White- 
neſs, Sc. The Septum Lucidum is only that Partition which 
divides the Ventricles; and * Forniæ is a kind of Vault 
4 3 or 
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or Arch which riſes between the Brain and the Medulla Ob. 
Jongata, and ſerves to hear up the upper part of the Brain, 
that it may not preſs too hard upon the ſubjacent Parts. 
„ Now as to its Action and Uſe, it is very 
The Uſe of the certain, the Brain, according to the Philo- 
Brain. ſophers Terms, is the chief Seat of the Ani - 
5 5 Faculty, as the Heart is the Fountain of the Vital. 
e Animal Spirits being prepared out of its Parenchy- 
ma, or marrowy Subſtance, and from thence conveyed 


into the Nerves, which communicate Senſe and Motion to 


all Parts of the Body. => LANE rg 
The Aim! | Th Spirits are firſt of all form d out of 
Spirits, © the Vital, or in other words, out of the Ar- 


terial B1ood, which is conſtantly ſent by the 
Heart to the Brain, where there are innumerable Twigs diſ- 
v. not only through its Cortioal, or greyiſh Subftance, 
ut aHo through its white and Medullary Subſtance ; fome 
of which Twigs ſpring from the Plexus Choraides and 
Rete Mirabilt above defcrib'd, and others from the Ca- 
rotias themſelves immediately. The ſuperfluous Serum 
is ſeparated by the Glands, and that Portion of the Blood 
which is not changed to Animal Spirits, is taken up by the 
Veins, and retutned back again from whence it came. As 
Won as thoſe Spirits are elaborated, or rather, as ſoon as 
the Blood has undergone ſo many different Mortifications 
and Changes in the Capillary or Hair-like Veſſels of the 
Brain, as to render its Particles fine enough to paſs through 
the inner Meubilar Subſtance, they then enter thofe Fibres 
which compole it, and ſeem to be no ether than a lar 
Bundle of 74/514; or little Pipes, which (if the Compariſon 
be uſed) ſomewhat obſerve the ſame Oeconomy with 
thoſe of the Kidneys, which paſs from the external glandu- 
Jar Part to the Caruncule Papillares. Theſe little Parti- 
cles, or rather Spirits, are conveyed by the aforeſaid Tubuli 
to the upper Procęſſes of the Medulla Obhlongata, to wit, 
the Corpora Srriata, Nates, and Zeſtes, &c. and are there 


amps into the Nerves, whoſe inner Subſtance is white 
and fibrous, like the Mraulla from whence they ſpring. 


Their Acſter this ſhort Account of the Formation 
Wer Fife. of the Animal Spirits, the next thing that 
6ceurs, is in what manner they Nesse the Inſtruments of 
Senſe and Mot p In order to give the Reader a 1 

dea of this, which is as much as can he done in ſo ſmall a 
Treatiſe, it will be neceſſary in the firſt Place to confider the 

Bp | * Sybltance 


Blood-veſlels, whic 


cloſe. and intimate Correſpon 
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Subſtance of a Nerve, which is very ſolid and compact, 
roceeding by a ſort of Gradation from that of the Brain; 
2 as the Corpus Calloſum, or inner Subſtance of the Brain, 
is more firm than the Cortieal Part, ſo a Nerve is even at its 
Origin ſome degrees beyond chat in Solidity; by which 
means it is the more adapted to its peculiar Functions. But 
beſides the Solidity and Compactneſs of the Nerves, their 
Tenſeneſs is alſo a great Means of their Action; for as the 
| have no other Senſe but wha is bor- 

rowed from them, and as their Office is only to carry vital 
Spirits for the common Nouriſhment of the Body; as theſe 
are therefore branched off in many Circumvolutions and 
Turnings, and are form'd irregularly'in ſuch Meanders as 
we obſerve in Brooks and Rivulets : Andas ſome Branches 
are ſent upwards, and others downwards, as is neceſſary, in 
order to their ſeveral Functions; ſo the Nerves, on the other 
hand, as they take their Origin from the Head and Spine, 
are derach'd _ 22 into all ee _ may in ſuch 
manner, as they be every where braced as ſtreight as 
the Strings or Cendt of * by which — 
they have a free and uninterrupted Undulation, and as in 
all their Branchings, they are little or no ways contorted, 
but, for the moſt part, form compleat and perfect Angles, 


the ſaid Undulation is communicated as intirely to their 


Origin, as if their Courſe was directly ſtreight from it. 


And therefore as the Nerves are of a very compact and 


ſolid form, and can be brac'd and extended in ſuch man- 


ner as has been obſerv'd, and conſequently endu'd with 


Elaſticity, they muſt eaſily and ſuddenly communicate 


all Senſations to the Imagination, there being no Part of 
the Body which does not participate of ſome little Fiþri//e 
or Threads detached from them ; or, according to ſome, 
there being no Part of the Body, which is not more or leſs 
. to receive the wreck ao, by which'Means a 

ence is kept up with the 
Nerves: 80 that whenever an Animal Body is touch'd on 
any Pare, it is preſently ſenſible of that Touch, by virtue 
of the Communication which they keep between the Head 
and all Parts of the Body. 


Now as to Motion, to which the Nerves are equally 


ſubſervient, that (I think) is termed Voluntary ina Man, 
and Spontaneous in a brute Creature, as the one is ſaid to 
act by the Determination of the Vill, and the other by Ta- 


ſtizT ; but this is not material, fince both are ſaid to be pro- 
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duced by the Determination of the Animal Spirits; for 
when any Creature goes to move, the Spirits are thought 
to be detached in à more than ordinary Quantity into 
thoſe Parts which are to be put in motion. And as the 
Arterial ' Blood always accompanies the Spirits, and is 
equally determined with them, the Muſcles are thereby 
fll'd or emptied, according as the Will or Inftin& directs, 
as we ſhall ſee more fully hereafte. | 

But before leave this Subject, it may perhaps be expeQ- 
ed that I ſhould give ſome Account of the Nature of thoſe 
Spirits which are {aid to low in the Nerves, and are rec- 
kon'd the NN Cauſe of Action in them. To ſatisfy 
thoſe who have a Curioſity that way, I ſhall only in brief 
take notice, that theſe are thought by ſome to be of a viſcous 
and clammy Nature, though compoſed of very keen Parti- 
cles: And this ſort of Compoſition they think is agreeable 
to that Elaſticity and Springineſs, which is obſervaþle in the 
Nerves, |, Others have denied any ſuch thing as a Juice to 
be in the Nerves ; | becauſe, when a Nerve is cut aſunder, 
there is no viſible Bore or Cavity in it; neither are there 
any Poruli or little Interſtices perceivable in it. But it is 
very certain, according to the common and unalterable 
Laws of Nature, whereby all Bodies are made up of Parts, 
and theſe alſo made up of other Parts, they muſt therefore 
have Jnterſtices, tho' they be imperceptible ; and that 
Juice which flows in them, whether between thoſe Inter- 
ſtices only, or any other way, tho' it be alſo. imperceptible, 


yet it is that which we not improperly denominate the 


Animal Spirits. Though we can ſay but very little more 
than this, that it is the moſt ſubtle «4 

are to be met with in an Animal Body, and therefore the 
beſt ſuited to the Services for which it is appointed. 


F. III. Of the Riſe and Progreſs of rhe Nerves. 


| Fefides the Nerves, which ariſe from the Vertebræ of 
the Neck, Back, and Loins, there are nine Pair which take 

their Origin immediately within the Skull. | 5 
The t Pair The firſt are thoſe which go to the Noſe, 
If Meer, and are therefore called the O/fa&ory Nerves, 
7 and by ſome the Mamillany Proceſſes, be- 
cauſe they are round at their end like a Pap: They riſe 
fcom the Shanks of the Medulla Oblongata, betwixt the 
(07fora Striata and the Chambers of the Oprig e, 
rom 


all the Juices which 
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from thence running along the bottom of the Brain; af - 
ter inereaſing and growing broader, they are divided into 
a great many Twigs, which receive outer Coats from the 
Dura Mater having only before a fingle Integument from 
the Pia Mater. Many of theſe Twigs paſs through the 
Holes of the Sieve- like Bone to the Noſe, where they help 
to compoſe the Organs of Smelling. BOL OLI? "IN 
The ſecond Pair are the Optic or ſeeing The ſacondPair. 
Jer ves; theſe riſe a little behind the former,  __ 
out of the Medulla Oblongata : At their Riſe they are 
ſomewhat ſoft, being covered only with the Pia Mater, 
| but as ſoon as they reach the Dura Mater, they become 
clothed by it, as the 'O/faFfory Nerves above deſcribed. 
This outermoſt Coat conſtitutes the Sc/erorica,' or horny 
Tegument of the Eye; and from the Pia Mater 0 
the next Coat of the Eye, called the Lvea, from its re- 
ſemblance to a Grape in colour: And laſtly, the mar- 
rowy Subſtance forms the Retina, or Net- like, which by 
ous is _ - third _ 4 8 3 „ 
The third Pair are ca the Eye- bird Pair. 
movers: Theſe ariſe from the — of Ty * on 
| the Medulla Oblongata ; at the Riſe they are united, 
which is the Reaſon why ſome believe, - when one Eye is 
carried towards any Object, the other is alſo directed to- 
wards the ſame. As the Optick Nerves paſs thro the 
firſt Hole of the Wedge-like Bone, theſe paſs through the 
ſecond, until they come to the Muſcles of the Eye, where 
they are diſperſed ; by their actuating the Muſcles, the 
ſeveral Motions of the Eye are performed, | 
The fourth, or Pathetick Pair: Theſe The fourth 
take their Riſe different from all the reſt, Pair. | 
vis. from the top of the Aſedulla Oblongata, behind the 
Nates and Teſtes, and paſſing along the fide of the Medul- 
la, areafterwards hid in the Dura Mater, until they reach 
the Hole thro which the laſt Pair do paſs, which they ac. 
company, until they are inſerted in the Trochlear Muſcles 
ke of the Eyes; theſe are called by Dr. Villis the Parherick 
5 R111 _ 5 in all Paſſions and Affections. 
, e air take their beginning in a | 
es, Horſe a little below the — * I hu- * ker. 
be. man Subject they ſeem to ariſe from the Cerebellum. Theſe 
are made up of a Bundle of Fibres'gathered together, ſo 
be that they look to be a number of Nerves ſpringing from | 
one common Origin, which ſend out Branches into a 2 „ 
© 
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of the Head, viz. to the Eyes, the Palate of the Mouth, the 
Noſe, but chiefly to the lower Jaw. 'The Temporal Muſcles, 
and Muſcles of the Face, and ſome Branches which go 
downwards, inoculating with the Goth Paie, — 
Rootor the firſt Trunk of the Iutercoſtal Pair. It is owing 
to the ſeveral Branchings and Inoculations of the Nerve 
following, that there is io great a Sympathy and Conſent 
among all thoſe Parts where they take their Progreſs, 
a The fixth Pair inoculate with the fifth, 
The fixth Pair. after they have paſſed fingle through the 
ſame Hole of the Skull, and been hid ſome time under the 
Dura Mater ; after which they ſend back ſome Branches, 
which conſtitute the Beginning of the F-#ercoſtal Nerves, 
Each! of theſe are divided, near the Orbit of the Eye, into 
two, one being fpent on that Muſcle of the Eye which 
draws it outwards ; the other on that which is only proper 
to Brutes, called che ſeventh Muſcle. 1 j 1 99 fy e.nay 
a dd: | The ſeventh Pair are the Auditory Nerves, 
Þ LG Theſe in a human Head take their Riſe from 
m_— under the Auuular Proceſſes of the Cerebel- 
Tum, but in a Horſe from the Sides of the abloug Marrow. 
They have two Proceſſes, one of which is:ſamewhat ſoft, 
and is carried thro the Hole of the Os perroſwm into the 
Cells of the Ears, which it cloaths with a-yery-fine Mem- 
brane, and by which the Sounds are conveyed into the 
common Senſory; the other is ſaid to conduce chiefly 
to Motion, ſending forth ſeveral Slips to the Tongue, Lips, 
Mouth, and Noſe, actuating the outward Organs of — 
Voice; others taking their Courſe to the Muſcles of the 
Forehead and Eyelids, and ſome to the Muſcles of the 
Ears, aſſiſting a Horſe in moving his Eyes and Ears, upon 
bearing or ſeeing any thing that is aſtoniſhing to him. 
W The eighth Pair is generally termed the 
7 wel ge Par vagum, or wandring Pair, becauſe they 
1 inoculate and keep up a Communication 
with the Branches of many other Nerves, and are diftri- 
pbuted, not only to the Head, but alſo into many other Parts 
of the Body, particularly to the Heart, the Lungs, and 
Stomach, as alſo to all the Zi/cera in the lower Belly. 
The ninth Paz be laſt Pair, reckon'd by Dr Willis the 
| ene mug ir, ninth and laſt, which ariſe out of the Skull, 
but by ſome, to be only Branches of the fifth and fixth 
Pair, becauſe they take their Origin from ſome of their 
recurring Branches. This Pair has alſo ſeveral Inoculations, 
F | an 


r IS Ty 


| their Origin within the Skull, we proceed 
in the next place to thoſe which derive 
{ their Beginning from between the Joinings 
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and are form d with other Branches in ſeveral Plexus's, | 
as thoſe laſt deſcribed, but not ſo numerous. They take 


| their Courſe chiefly to the Maſentery and Zoins, ending 


towards the Fundament, in ſeveral ſmall Twigs. - 
Having deſcribed the Nerves which take 
The Nerves 
 whith ariſe 
without the 
of the Neck, Back, and Loins, which hall. 


| in a manner, be but juſt nam'd ; they being in Number 


thirty-ſeven, whereof ſeven ariſe from the Neck, ſeventeen 


| from the Back, and thirteen from the Loins and Os Sacrum. 


Thoſe of the Neck are all of them diſperſed, partly on 
the Muſcles of the Face, PUDY on the Muſcles of the Neck 
itſelf, and partly on thoſe of the Shoulders and Fore-legs 
only it is to be remarked, that a Ln from each Nerv 


of the fifth Pair, being joined with the like Twigs of the 


| fourth and fixth, compols that remarkable Nerve, which 


to the Midriff, called the Nervus Phrenicus.. 
ere firſt two Pair, which ariſe from between the Ver. 


| 2ebre of the Back, communicate with the lowermoſt of 


the Neck, ſending forth ſome Twigs to the Neck and 
Shoulders: The ſecond, as alſo all that follow, ſend each 
of them a Twig to the Iatercaſtal Nerve, or Nerve of 
the ninth Pair, theix other Branches being chiefly ſpent 
on the Intercoſtal Muſcles, and Muſcles of the Back, 
with ſome ſmall Slips towards thoſe of the lower Belly, 

As theſe are chiefly diſperſed among the Muſcles of the 
Back, and the Zztercoſtai, and the Muſcles of the lower 
Belly, ſo choſe of the Loins, and thoſe alſo which ſpring 
from the Os Sacrum, are diſperſed into the Muſcles of the 
Loins, Hips,and hinder Legs, only that, the anterior, or fore- 
branches of the firſt Pair of the Loins, are ſpent on the 
fleſhy Part of the Midriff and the Muſcle ſoas and the po- 
ferior Branches on the Muſcle called che LongiProucDorft 

The Yard of a Horſe, and the Womb of a Mare, are 
alſo furniſhed from the anterior Branches of the Loins, 
and the Stones from the anterior Branches of the Os Sa- 
crum, ſent off to them from the fore - part of the Thigh. 


g. IV. Of the Eyes, and their ſeveral Parts. 
Every one knows that the Eyes are the Or © 
or Inſtruments of Seeing, the 9 of all Umar e | 
Objets being conveyed by them to the common _ 
| - of 
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| are of a convex, globular Figure, incloſed within 
their proper Lids; which is an Orbit or Socket made for ar 
that purpoſe out of the Bone. ee eee 475 
The Hel. he Eyelids, of which 1 ſhall firſt take I © 
notice, ſerve, as a Safeguard, to preſerye 
them from Duſt, and other external Injuries. They are 
compoſed of the Skin, fleſhy Pannicle, and Muſcks, which : 
are all wrought into an exquiſite fineneſs : The inner Mem- if 
brane, which is very ſmooth, that the Eye may-move the 
more eaſily under it, is a Production of the Pericranium; | 
the Extremities or Edges are hard and griſtly, partly to fe 
help their Action, and partly that they may meet cloſe 
together. As to the Fat which lies among the Muſcles, | 
it is of the ſame uſe as in moſt other Parts, to keep the * 
Eye moiſt, and eaſy in its Motion. 8 5 5 ſia 
The Humours The Eye itſelf is compos'd of three Hy 
and Tunicles mours, and four Tunic les. 
the Eye. [lh he frſt of its Tunicles is calld Adnata 
The Adnata. it ariſes from the Pericrantum, and is ſpread 
all over the White of the Eye; by which means it keeps 
it firm in its Orbit or Socket: it is of exquiſite Senſe, and 
is very full of Blood - veſſels, which are perceivable at all 
times, but eſpecially when the Eye is any ways hurt. 
, The next, which is the firſt of its proper 
 TheaClerotfica. Coats, is call'd the Sclerotica, from its 
hardneſs: It ariſes from the Dura Mater, being opaque 
on its hind-part, but clear and tranſparent, like Horn, on 
its fore-part ; from whence it obtains another Name, and 
3s call'd the gale? * x 8 | © 4 | 
1 e third, call'd CHoroides, from its re- 
| Mechelen ſemblance to the Chorion, which inwraps 
the Fatus in the Womb. This ariſes from the Pia Ma- 
rer, as it alſo forms the innermoſt Coat of the Oprick 
Nerve. It is black on its infide, and open on its fore- 
part the whole Breadth of the Pupilla. The fore-part 
of this Coat is alſo diſtinguiſh'd from its back-part by the 
Name of Uvea, from its reſembling the Colour of a 
Grape. To this belongs the Ligamentum Ciliare, becauſe 
it conſiſts of ſlender Filaments, like the Hair of the Eye- | b 
lids. The Uſe of theſe Filaments is to widen and con- 0 
ſtringe the Cryſtalline Humour, by contracting or open- f 
ing the Perforation of the Uvea. 
The Reti 8 The innermoſt or fourth Tumnicle, is an Ex- 
. 0759 een anfion'ef eee eee x 
98. an 
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and is call'd the Retina; becauſe it encompa ſſeth the glaſ- 
ſy Humour, like a Net. By a Combination of the Rays 
of Light on the fine Filament of this Coat, and the Reflec- 
tion which is caus'd by the opaqueneſs of the Sc/eroticg, 
and the blackneſs of the inſide of the Uvea, all external 
Images are convey'd diſtinCt to the Imagination; whereas 
if the Rays were not thus collected on the Rezina, there 
would be no ſuch thing as diſtin Viſioůon. | 
The Humours of the Eye, which come next to be con- 
fder'd, are in Number three. „ 
The outermoſt is call'd the aqueous, or The aqueous 
watry Humour, being thin and fluid, like Humour, 
Water; it fills up the Space between the Cornea and Cry- 
ſtalline Humour, in the fore-part of the Eye. | 
The Cryſtalline is the next, ſo called 7he Cryſtal. 
from its brightneſs, being clear and tranſpa- line Hamer. 
rent, like Cryſtal ; it is incloſed in the vitreoꝝs or glafſy = 
Humour; it is look'd upon to be the chief Inftrument 
whereby the Rays of Light are collected upon the filamen- 
tous Expanſion, of the Retina. e 
The laſt is call'd the G/2//y Humour: It 7he vitreous 
is not ſo ſolid as the Cryſtalline, but ex- Humour. 
ceeds both it and the watry Humour in quantity ; it is 
partly convex, excepting that Cavity where it receives and 
ſurrounds the Cryſtalline. It is not ſo bright as the Cry- 
ſtalline, but yet tranſparent, that the viſible Species, re- 
ceived into the Cryſtalline Humour, might not be reflect- 
ed on before they reach the Retina, but ſhould be tranſ- 
mitted to it pure and unmix d. | | 


F. V. Of the Ears. 

The Ear is divided into the External and 7%, ge 
Internal; the External is that Part which WF: 
a Horſe moves backward and forward at pleaſure, and is 
ſo well known, that there needs but little to be ſaid about 
it. Its Uſe is partly for Ornament, and partly to gather 
all Sounds, and tranſmit them to the Ini 1 
The Internal Ear confiſts of ſeveral Parts, 
which are very curious, and are ſeated in % Portr. 
the Cavity of the Os Perroſum. 1 55 


 Thefirit of theſe is the Drum, with its os Draw. 


Cord and Muſcles, The Drum is a very thin 
and Bin a: Membrane, being an Expanſion of the ſoft- 
er Proceſs of the Auditory Nerve; it is very dry, that it 
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may the better contribute to Hearing; and ſtrong, that it 
may the better endure loud Sounds, or any other external 
Injuries; for if once this be. broke, or any way relax'd, a 
Deafneſs muſt unavoidably enſue. | 

the Concha. Within this Membrane there is a Cavity 
= = 7 4 call'd the Concha, wherein are four little 
Bones contain Bones, which are bound together by a ſmall 


in it. T.igament proceeding from the Cord of the 


Drum: The firſt is call'd the Hammer 
which lies upon the ſecond, called the Anvil. The third 
is named the Szapes, or Stirrop; but in a Horſe iti; 


triangular, like the Greek Letter a, Upon the upper Part 


of the Stirrop, the longeſt Foot of the Anvil ſtands, The 
fourth is cal Orbicular ; it is of a round ſhape, and 
tied with a ſlender Ligament to the Side of the Stirroy, 


| Where it is faſten'd to the Anvil. 


Their Uſe. 'Theſe Bones ate a Nefence to the Drum, 

er Me. and preſerve it from being torn, or beat in- 
wards by the violent Vibrations of the outward Air in 
Joud Sounds, and are thus affiſting to the Senſe of Hear- 
ing: When the external Air beats upon the Drum, it is 
driven againſt the Hammer, which ſtrikes upon the An- 


vil, as the Anvil beats againſt the Stirrop; and as this 


Force is more or leſs exerted, ſo, the Stirrop 83 the oval 
Window more or leſs, and proportionably the Sound ap- 
pears louder or . WW 1 
. he Cavities within the Os ßetroſum are 
The Concha. zn number three : The firſt, Loma lege 
four little Bones are ſituated, is called the Concha, from 
its reſembling the Shell of a Tabor. When the Membrane 


is ſtruck upon by any outward Sound, the Echo is made 


in this Cavity, as in a common Drum. 

There are in this Cavity divers Inſtruments, whereof 
ſome are for Pulſation, as the four little Bones above 
mention'd ; ſome are for conducting the Air into the other 
Cavities, fach are the two ſmall Perforations, call'd the 
Windows ; and a third ſort are thoſe by which the pitui- 
tous Matter, collected within this Cavity, is diſcharg d 
towards the Palate and Noſe. : 
Th : The firſt of theſe two Perforations, being 
1 the uppermoſt and largeſt, is from its figure 

nnam' d the Oval V indods, which is kept ſhut 
next the Concha, by the Baſis of the Stirrop, as often as 
the Sound'ceaſes, The other, which is round, 1s uno 
9 | Open, 


of 
ſo 
M 
2 
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„ having no Covering, and is divided by the Os gu- 
fem ben on Pipes; one of which tends 8 the 2 
che indo die r no net hos 
he The Labyrinth, which is the ſecond Ca- 754 Labjvinth. 

rity, by its ſeveral» 'Turnings and Winds. 

ings, which are ſomewhat circular, modulates the Sounds 
in ſuch manner as they may be leiſurely communicated to 
the Auditory Nerve, which is diſperſed thro' the Mem- 
brane that inveſts this Cavity. There is, befides the two 
Windows which _ into this Cavity, one Perforation 
which opens out of it into the inner Cavity call'd the Co- 
thlea, into which the Air paſſes, after it has been agitat- 
ed in this Cavity and the Concha. Beſides theſe, there 
are four other ſmall Holes for the ingreſs of the nervous Fi- 
bres that are inſerted on the Membrane, which cloaths it. 
The Cochlea, which is the third and in- The Cockies: 

nermoſt Cavity, is ſo call'd from the reſem-: ches. 
| blance it hath to a Snail's Shell, _— in its ſpiral 
Windings ; it is far leſs than either of the former, but in- 
veſted, as the others are, with a thin Membrane, into 
which alſo the flender Fibres of the Auditory Nerve do 
enter. This Cavity is fill'd with the internal inbred Air, 
as well as the former, by which the Echo is made to the 
Impulſe of the internal Air upon the Tympanum: And 
the Auditory Nerve being expanded upon the Membrang 
which lines all thoſe Cavities, it is ſuddenly affected there- 
with, whereby it comes to be communicated to the Origi- 
val of the Nerves, where all Sounds are diſtinguiſn d. 


ICEITELTL (fd 


VI. Of the Noſe and Mouth. 


As the Ear is made up of Parts, where- The neſs. 

of ſome are External, and ſome Internal; 

ſo the Noſe is alſo compoſed of the like Parts. 
The external Parts of the Noſe are made up of Skin, 

Muſcles, Bones, Cartilages, and Veſſels of all ſortz. 
The Skin is extremely thin, and without |, 

Fat, and adheres {6 fall to the Muſcles and . 

griſtly Part, that it can hardly be ſeparated from them, 
The Bones, which make up jen Canicies, are ſome of 

| them common to it and the Forehead, and ſome of them 

proper to the Noſe only. The Giiſtles are in number five, 

which ſhall be treated of hereafter with the Bones. 

F 310% 5 E N 


m Nfl.. The Veſſels of the Noſe are Veins from 


the Jugulars, Arteries from the Carotids, 
and Nerves from the third Pair, beſides the Olfactory 
Nerves, which are proper to it. 

It is lin'd on its infide with a fine Membrane, which 
taketh its Riſe from the Dura Mater. There are on the 
back-fide of this Membrane abundance of little Kernels, 
which ſeparate a great part of the Moiſture which comes 
from the Noſe. It has alſa another Membrane, call'd its 
Muſcular Membrane, which is ſaid to contract and draw 
together the Noſtr is. 2 i 
een On the upper patt of the Noſe is ſeated 
Priforme. the Os Cribriſorme, or Sieve- like Bone, 
which is perforated in many places, that the 
mall Twigs, which ſpring from the Mamillary Proceſſes, 
may have a free Paflage | thro! it into the infide of the 
Noſe, ſerving there to bethe immediate Organs of Smelling, 
' As the Ear is form'd in ſuch manner as to collect and ga- 
ther together all Sounds into its Cavity, ſo the Noſe is like. 
wiſe adapted to gather into it all Smells ; which Senſation 
is perform'd in this manner: The Effluvia, which fly of 
from all odoriferous Bodies, being carried in the circumam- 
bient Air, are communicated to all Creatures as ſoon as they 
draw in their Breath at the Noſtrils; but more to a Horte 
than to many others, by reaſon he ſucks in moſt of his 
Breath that way. As ſoon as theſe Effiuvia,or odoriſerous 
Particles are got within the Noſe, thoſe little Branches of 
the Olfactory Nerves, which are ſpread all over its inſide, 


are immediately affected therewith, and immediately com- 


municate that Senſation, whethet it be grateful or unplea- 
fant, to the common Senſory, where it is diſtinguiſh'd. 
Its Uſe. Thus the Noſe is not only uſeful, as it 
0 helps all Creatures to diſtinguiſh that which 
is proper for their Food, from that which may be hurtful 
to them, as it is the chief Inſtrument af that Inſtinct; but 
it is alſo uſeful to diſcharge a great deal of Excrements 
from the Boo. vioamentng bi a:30 0] 
The dah. We come now to the Mouth, which is the 
* laſt Thing to be conſider'd under this Di- 
viſion ; and is generally divided into that which is call d 
External, and that which is term'd Internal. '; 
| The Liv The Lips: are its external or outward 
Parts, which are alſo divided into the upper 
and under ; Theſe are compoſed of a ſoft, _—_ ub- 
Off & | ance, 
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ance, as alſo ſome proper Muſcles cover'd on their out- 
fide with Skin and Hair, but on the infide with a Mem- 
brane common to the Mouth and Stomach. r 
The Uſes of the Lips are to gather in Hay or Oats, or 
other Food, and to retain it while it is chewing; they like- 
wiſe ſerve to keep the Gums and Teeth from external In- 


uries. 5 
? The Parts of the Mouth are ſome of them The internal 
fleſhy and ſome of them bony : The fleſhy Parts of the 
Parts are the Lips laſt deſcrib'd; as alſo Mouth. 
the Muſcles of the Cheeks and lower Jaw. The bony are 


J the upper and lower Jaw, together with the Teeth. 

All theſe Parts, excepting the Teeth, are cover'd or 

's . 53 bad . * * 

e lin'd with a pretty thick Membrane, which in the Palate 
| is rugged and knotty, by reaſon there are a great number 


of Glands lie under it, out of which part of the Slaver is 
ſeparated into the Mouth, FAC | 

The Parts contain'd within the Mouth, are the Teeth, 
the Os Hyoides, or Bone of the Tongue; beſides which, 
there are the Gums, the Palate, the Vvula, the Kernels call'd 
the Almonds of the Ears, the Tongue and its Muſcles. 

The Cums are compoſed of a fleſhy 2e 1 
Subſtance deſtitute of Motion, that ſo te 
Teeth might the better be faſten d in their Sockets. 

The Palate, fo call'd from its being 2 par. 
fene d or pal'd in with Teeth, forms the . 
upper part of the Mouth. It extends from the back- 
. of the Mouth to the fore-Teeth, but is not ſo 
ollow in a Horſe as in human Subjects; it is compoſed 
of eighteen Bars, and conſiſts of Bones and peculiar 
glandulous Fleſh, which are cover'd with a thick Coat, 
which is full of Perforations or little Holes, that afford a 
Paſſage to the Slaver, which is ſeparated from the Glands 
we a | | *\ 

e Uvuls is a red fungous Kernel, 5 

ſome what longiſh, ſeated at Nl back- part * 
of the Palate, where the internal Paſſage of the Noſe opens 


- 


he into the Mouth, hanging downward, with a ſmall but 
1 bluntiſh end over the Chink of the Zam us. 
1d The Uſe of the Uonla, is to moderate the Coldneſs of 


| the Air before it paſſes into the Lungs, and to hinder any 
2rd thing from falling into the Windpipe: In a Horſe it is of 
per other uſe, as it hinders the Water from going into the Noſe 
ub- yben be drinks, When this is much relax'd, it prevents 
ce, 8 3 „ 
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the Food from paſſing into the Gullet, and makes it apt 


to return back _ : Farm a = 

| deſcribing the Tongue, I need ſay no. 
Phe Tongue. thing as to Its Figure, it being rat, 
known to every one. It is cover d with two Membrane 
the outward cloathing only its upper Part, 0. alſo very 
porous. The inward Membrane covers the whole Tongue 
and is thin and ſoft, having many Protuberances branch. 
ing out of it, which are inſerted into the Pores and Hole 
of the outward Coat. | 
It is of a fleſhy Subſtance, having Veſſels of all ſorts, to 
wit, Veins from an inward Branch of the external Jugu- 
lars, Arteries from the Carotids, and Nerves from the fifth 
and eighth Pair. 
There are alſo belonging to the Tongue ſeveral Muſcles 


| Þy which all its Motions are perform'd ; but of then 


hereafter. Theſe Muſcles are interlarded with a conſide. 
rable deal of Fat, which, po doubt, ſerve ſomewhat to 
facilitate their Action. | 


The Uſe of the Tongue is not only for Taſte, but alſo l 
to ſerve as an Inſtrument to turn every thing taken in at 


the Mouth, that it may be the more expeditiouſly chewed, 


and afterwards to thruſt it backwards towards the Stomach, 

Underneath the.Root of the Tongue there is a pretty 
large Kernel, from whence two Pipes, call'd the Salival 
Ducts, do ſpring ; one from the fore, and another from 
the hind- part; theſe two are ſoon united into one, which 
runs towards the Chin, But Dr. Wharton has obſerv'd, 
that in a Horſe there are other pretty remarkable Glands 
that Rand on each fide this Duct, and diſcharge themſelves 
into it. This Pipe ends in other ſmall Glands towards the 
Frænum or Bridle of the Tongue, which diſcharge ſome 
part of that Slaver which keeps the Mouth continually 
moiſt, Beſides this Duct, there are two others of the ſame 
uſe, which ariſe out of the Kernels under the Ear, called 
the Parotides, and run on the outſide of the Jaw-bone to 
the middle of the Cheek, where they open into the Mouth, 
The Uſe of the Slaver is the ſame with the Saliva ot 
Spittle in Men, and ſerves continually to moiſten the 
Mouth, and all the ſolid part of the Food, whilſt it is in 
chewing, and being ſwallow'd down with the Aliment, 
it is beliey'd by ſome Anatomiſts to contribute to D. 
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7A B. IV. Fig. 1. Shews the Brain in ſitu, when the 
upper part of the Skull is taken off. 


A. The Subſtance of the Brain cover with the pia 
Mater, only the Dura Mater being remov'd, 
BB. The Cerebellum, or after Brain, _ 
CC. The Proceſſes Vermiformes, or Wornt-like Proceſſes 
D. A Portion of the Medulla . . 
E. The Dura Mater, ſo far 4s it contkius the Medulla 
b cur aſunger, and bur nes back. 


Fig. 2. Nepe 80 che under ſide of the Brain and ſpinal 
_ » Marrow, with the . of the Nerves. 


| AA, The 8 
BB. The Optick Nerve. A 
CC. The moving Nerves of the Eyes. | 
DD. The Pathetick Nerves. ©... - 
EEEE, c. The other Nerves orifing within the Skull 
from the Spinal Marrow. "= 
FFF. The bottom: of the Brain. 
| GG. The Medulla Oblongata, or beginning of the * 
* Mar 10. * | 
H. Th Es Spinal Marrow cut off. \ 
lil Bars of the Palate of the "Motth. © 
QQ. 4 Cavity that goes from the Palate zo the Noſe. 
RRRR, The Yeerp. 
88. The Dura Mater turn back. 
T. The Glandula Pituitaria. 


Fig — Shews the Bones of the Ear Cc. 


AA. Thei inſt 2 of the Os Temporis, or r Temple-bone, 

B. The Os 3 or Spu Bone. 

C. The Holt Gs which the Auaiztor r does Pals. 

D. T he greater Winding of the Coc 

| _ 8 bree bony 4 Cireles 2 fem 1 2 2 
rint — 

P. The Malleus, or Hammer, br : 

6. The Incus, or Auvil, 1 py 

H. The Stapes, or Stirgop. 

I. The external Muſcle of the Ear, 

K. The internal Muſcle. 


* Fig. . 
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Fig. 4. Repreſents the Eye taken out of the Head, 


A. The Optick Nerve cut off. 
B. The Origin of the Muſcles. 


CC. Their ſeveral Terminations into the Coats of the Eye, 
D. T he common Coat of the Eye, called the Adnata, or 
Conjunctiva. 

E. T he Cornea, or horney Coat. 


F, The Pupilla, or Apple of the Eye. 
CHAP, V. 
Of the Muſcles. 
g. I. Of the Muſcles of the Eyelids and Eye. 
Three Pair of THE Eyelids have three Pair of Muſ- 


Muſcles belong- cles, one Pair to open them, and two 
7ng to the De- to ſhut them. | 
Las. That which openeth the Eyelids is call- 


ed Refrsor Aperiens, from its Office. It ſpringeth with 
a ſlender, but fleſhy Beginning, from the ſame Place as 
the Elevator of the Eye doth, to wit, at the Hole through 
which the Oytick Nerve paſſes into the Orbit, and holds 
the ſame Courſe with it, till at laſt parting from it with 
a pretty broad, but thin - Tendon, it is inſerted into the 
Griſtle at the edge of the upper Eyelid, where it ſerves 
to open the Eyelid by litting it up, +» 

The other two Muſcles of the Eyelids are called Shnzzers, 
and otherwiſe ſemicircular, becauſe each of them runs the 
length of the Eyelid ; they are ſeated between the Mem- 
branaCarnoſa,and the inner ſmooth Skin that lines theEye- 
lids. That which draweth down the upper Lid, is larger 
than the Muſcle which moveth the lower Lid to ſhut it. 

The frontal Muſcles are alſo thought to contribute ſome- 
thing to the Motion of the Eyelids, as they ariſe from the 
Skull, near the Coronal Suture, and are inſerted in the 
Eycbrows ; for by their Action they contract the Skin of 
the Forehead, by which means the upper Eyelid is ſome- 
times drawn a little upward. | ” | 
The Eyes have The Eyes have ſeven Pair of Muſcles, of 
Seven Pair of Which four are ſtreight, two oblique or ſlant- 
Muſcles belong» ing, and the other Pair circular, or round. 
ing to theg. Ihe freight ſerve to move .the Eyes 1.5 

> 8 Wards 
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wards and downwards, the oblique move them obliquely, 
and the circular Pair keep the Eyes ſuſpended in their 
Place. They all ariſe from the ſame Origin, to wit, from 
the Membrane that inveſts the Orbit of the Eye, near the 
Hole thro' which the Oytick Nerve doth pals into the ſaid 
Orbit, touching one another at their Beginning, but imme- 
diately ſeparating into fleſhy round Badies, trom which 
they again degenerate towards their Termination into a 
thin membranous Subſtance, which is inſerted into the 
horny Coat of the Eye, encompaſling it as far as it is white. 
| Theſe Muſcles have their ſeveral Appellations from their 
ſeveral Actions. The firſt of the ſtreight Muſcles, from 
its Office of pulling up the Eye, is called atrtollens, and 
in Man ſometimes ſ#perbus ; as the ſecond is called ge- 
= primens, or humilis. The third is called a47:ceps, be- 
cauſe it pulleth the Eye towards the Noſe: And the 
fourth ab4ucens, or indignatorius, from its Office of 
drawing the Eye to the outer Corner; which Turn or Aſ- 
pect of the Eye betokens Anger or Scorn. 
& When theſe Muſcles act ſeparately, they have theſe four 
E ſeveral Motions ; but when they all co-operate or, work to- 
gether, they have but one tonick Motion, which is princi- 
@ pally to keep the Eye ſteady and fix d; but in Beals that 
E ow the ſuſpending Muſcle, that Action is pertorm'd. 
8 chiefly, if not altogether by it. 3 
I be next are the two oblique Muſcles, which alſo are 
termed the Circumagentes, trom their rolling the Eye 
about, and are diſſinguiſhed by the Names of Major and 
| Minor ; they being longer than the other, though ſome- 
what ſlenderer; the longer ariſes from the ſame Origin 
with thoſe above deſcribed, and endeth in a {mall round 
| Tendon, which paſſeth through the tranſverſe Griſtle call-- 
ed Trochlea, into the inner Corner of the Eye: This rolleth 
the Eye inwards, as the other (which riſes from the Chink 
in the lower part of the Orbit, and has the ſame Inſertion 
with the Major) rolls it towards its outward Corner. 
| Theſeventh, or round Muſcle, is called the S enſo- 
| 74115, or ſeptimus Brutorum, being peculiar to Brutes only. 
| It is ſhort and fleſhy, encompaſſing the Oytiek Nerve, 
and is inſerted in the hinder part of the Cornea. This 
| Muſcle is not only aſſiſtful in the Tonick Motion of the 
Eye, but is alſo uſeful to keep the Eye ſuſpended, leſt, by 
looking continually towards the Ground, it ſhould hang 
too much outward. 5 | | _ 
| E 3 g. II. 
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6. IT. Of the Muſcles of the Noſe, Lips, and Cheeks. 


The Noſe, The Noſe is moved by four Pair of Muf: 
Four Pair of cles, two Pair called the 474ncent or cloſing 
Muſcles. Muſcles, and two Pair tetm'd the abaãucent 
or widening Muſcles. , | 


Firſt Pair, The firſt Pair of the abducent ariſe from 
the upper Jaw-bone, near the firſt proper 
Pair of the Lips, and are inſerted partly into the lower 
part of the Wings, or griſtly Circumference of the Noſtrils, 
and partly into the upper part of the upper Lip. 
5 The ſecond Pair take their Origin near 
| Second Pair. the Eye, with an acute and fleſhy Begin. 
ning, and end on the Wings, as the other Pair, but more 
expanded. The Uſe of theſe two Pair of Muſcles, is to 
draw the griſtly Circumference of the Noftrils upwards, 
and ſo to widen and open them. 5 
Third and The other two Pair, or adducent Muſcles, 
fourth Pair. ariſe, the one from the Root of the Griſtle, 
which aſcending croſs- ways to the Ridge or 
Top of the Noſe, are there inſerted. The other are hid 
in the Cavity of the Noſtrils under the inner Coat that 
cloaths them, and at their Inſertion are ſpread on the 
griftly Circumference. | 
The firſt Pair of theſe Muſcles being contracted, depreſs 
the Alæ or Griſtles of the Noſe ; and the latter Pair draw 
them inwards, and fo cloſe the Noſtrils; to which Mo- 
tion, the orbicular or round Muſcle of the upper Lip is 
alſo aſſiſtant; for by its drawing it downwards, it doth 
at the ſame time Sonnet the Soles 3 
1 To the Li long ſeveral Pair of Mul- 
21. bie, cles, ſome of which a proper tothem alone, 
and others are-common both to them and the Cheeks. 
Toe Pais The firſt common Muſcle is called the 
A Quadratus, or four-{quare Muſcle : It ari- 
5 ſes from one of the Vertebræ of the Neck, 
and ſome part of it from the Shoulder-blade, the Collar- 
bone; and Breaſt-bone; from all which it aſcends obliquely 
to the Chin, Lips, and Root of the Noſe, which Part it 
draws ſlanting downwards. 5 
The ſecond is the Nuccinator: This ſprings from almoſt 


the whole Length of the upper Jaw-bone, at the Root of 
the Gums; it is ſeated under the upper part of the m__ 
| a 
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and is ſpread over the whole Dimenſion of the Cheek. 
Befides its uſe in contracting the Cheek in Horſes and 
other brute Creatures, it greatly aſſiſts the Action of chew- 
ing, by turning the Meat which falls between the Teeth 
and the ewe. 3 3 to be N and broken. 

The Muſcles which are proper to the Lips 5 57, 3. 
only, are accounted by Anatolnife five Pal, = = f 2 4 
and one ſingle Muſcle. The firſt is called ge. 

Par attolliens, or Lifters up of the Lip. 
This Pair ſpring from the upper Jaw, where Hit Pair. 


| it forms the Hollow of the Cheek, and are inſerted in the 


upper Lip near the Noſe. When both theſe Muſcles a&t 


together, they draw the upper 1 directly upwards; but 
1 


if only one acts, then is but one fide drawn upward ob- 


| liquely. The Action of theſe Muſcles is very perceivable 


when a Stone-horſe ſmells a Mare, or when any other 
Horſe ſmells at Dung, or any other Thing that ſends up 


A pungent Effluvia into the Noftrils. 


he ſecond Pair are the abaucent, or geiohd pair. 


Drawers of the Lip on one ſide: They ariſe 
from the Cavity that is under the Os Jugale, from whence 


they take their Courſe on each ſide to the middle of the 


| upper Lip, where. they are inſerted with a ſtrong round 


endon ; theſe jointly move the Lip 1. and out- 


wards, as the former; and when they act ſeparately, they 


| affiſt the former; hy helping to draw the Lip fideways. 


The third Pair is called by Riolaues, Zu- Third Pair. 
gomaticum, or Fugale, from their Riſe, : 
which is outwardly from the Proceſs of the Bone of that 
Name; Theſe reach to the ſides of the upper Lip, and 
are inſerted neat the Corner of the Mouth. Their Uſe is 


| to draw the Lip fideways upwards. 


The fourth Pair is called Deprimens, from ruth Pair, 
their Office of drawing the under Lip down- 
wards: They ariſe fleſny and broad from the lowermoſt Part 
of the lower Mandi ble; from whence each marches ob- 
liquely unto the under Lip, and are inſerted iiito it about its 
middle. This Pait aſſiſt in the ſame Action with the firſt 
of the coũmon Muſcles; called the Detrahens quadratus. 
The fifth Pair, or oblique Det rahens, from Efeb Bair 
their Office of drawing the lower Lip oblique- 3 
ly downwards and upwards ; They take their Beginning 
from the fides of the lower Jaw; from whence. they aſcend 
upwards; antt ate each inſerted into the Corners of the low- 
te Lip; E 4 The 


— c 
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Ft The odd Muſcle, or Orbicularis, ſo call- 
e a ed becauſe it goes round both Lips, and 
Muſcle. ſometimes Conſtringeus, as it ſerves like a 

| Sphincter, to purſe up or contract the 
Mouth, makes up the greateſt part of the Lips, and has 
all the other Muſcles inſerted into it. 


. III. Of the Muſcles of the lower Faw. 


Five Pair be- The upper Jaw, being immoveable, hath 
longing to the no Muſcles, but the lower Jaw, having di- 
lower Jaw. vers Actions, is moved by five Pair. 
Firſt Pair. The firſt are called the Temporal Muſ- 
cles, becauſe they are ſeated on the Temples. They ſpring 
on each fide from the Bones of the Forehead, the Sincput, 
the Temples, and Os Cuneiforme, or Wedge: like Bone, 
and deſcend under the Os {Bate between the Perioſte- 
znm and Pericranium, to the acute Proceſs of the lower 
Jaw, into which they are inſerted : Theſe Muſcles pull 
up the lower Jaw, and ſhut the Mouth, _ 
The ſecond Pair ariſe from the Styloid 

: _ Proceſs of the Temporal Bone, fleſhy and 
round towards their Origin, but loſe their fleſhy Subſtance, 
and degenerate into a nervous and round Tendon, as they 
approach the Flexure of the lower Jaw-bone; and then 
becoming fleſhy again, are inſerted into the. inner fide of 
the lower Jaw, towards its middle or fore-part ; theſe be- 

ing aſſiſted by the Quiadrati above deſcribed, pull down 
the Jaw, and fo open the Mouth, _ | 
Third Pai The third Pair are called the Maſſeters, 
2 , being very aſſiſtant in the Office of chew- 
ing, by moving the Jaw to the right and left Side; each 
of theſe hath two Beginnings, one from the Suture where 
the fourth and firſt Bone of the upper Jaw are joined; and 

the other from the Os Z1gale, and are largely inſerted into 
the outfides of the lower Jaw: Theſe, by reaſon of the 
diverſity of their Fibres, move the Jaws divers ways. 
1 'þ 5 Ihe fourth Pair are called Prerigoideum 
route hat. externum: Theſe have a double Beginning, 


Second Pair. 


as the former, ſpringing partly from the upper and outſide of 


the Wing: like Proceſs of the Os Cunei forme, or Wedge: like 
Bone, and partly from the rough and ſharp Line of the ſaid 
Bone, from whence, deſcending downwards, they are in- 
ſerted in the inſide of the lateral Part of the lower Jaw; 


by 
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by which means they move forwards, ſtretching the Teeth 
of the lower Jaw further out than thoſe of the upper. 
The laſt Pair are called Prerygoideum . 
Tnternum : Theſe ariſe from the Cavity of Fifth Pair. 
the Wedge-like Bone, and are inſerted in the inner and 
hinder· part of the lower Jaw. Their Uſe is to draw it 
backwards, contrary to the former, and alfo aſſiſt the 
Temporal Muſcle in drawing it upwards. 


9. IV. Of the Muſcles of the Ears. 
The Muſcles of the Ears in Brutes, eſpeci- The Muſcles of 
ally Horſes, Aſſes, Oxen, and other Animals the Ears. 
that have large Ears, differ much in Magnitude from thoſe 
in Man, they being indued with little or no Capacity of 
Motion; but that is made up in Man by the eaſy Motion 
of the Head, by which means he can readily turn himſelf 
to the hearing of all Sounds: whereas four-footed Beaſts, 


wanting that Agility, need to have their Ears always move- 


able, to receive the Sounds every way, and likewiſe to 
drive off Flies, and other Inſects that are troubleſome to 


| them, which Men can do with their Hands. 


Now the outward Ear has four Muſcles, The outward 
which are conſiderably larger in brute Crea- Ear four Muſs 
tures than in Man; and the inward Ear has er. 


two, which are proportionable in bc 1. 


The firſt is called the attollens Anrem, Firf. 
the Lifter up of the Ear: It ariſes at the 
outfide of the Frontal Muſcle, from whence being carried 
over the 'Temporal Muſcle, it is inſerted in the upper part 
of the Ear, moving it upwards and forward. FR 
The ſecond is called 4etrabens Aurem, Stsond. 
or the Puller back of the Ear : 'This ariſes ; 
from the Mammillary Proceſſes, and is inſerted into the 
Root of the Griſtle of the Ear. Tg» 
The third, or adducens Aurem, by which Third. 
the Ear is drawn forwards and ſomewhat - | 


downwards, is implanted into the lower fide of the Root 


of the Ear, and is only part of the Mrſcrns quadratus, 


before 2 of. 1 

The fourth, or abauceus Aurem, becauſe ponrtb. 
it draws the Ear backward, takes its Begin- 
ning at the Occiput, or back- part of the Head, whence it 
is carried tranſverſly to the hinder- part of the Eye, into 
which it is inſerted. This Muſcle is aſſiſting to the ſecond. 


The 
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The inner Ear, The firſt of the two Muſcles of the inter 
o. Ear, called Externus Tympani Auris, ot 
the external Muſcle of the Drum of the Ear, becauſe it 
moves that Membrane upwards; ariſes from the upper 

t of the Paſſage of the Ear, and becoming narrower, 
it grows into a very fine and ſmall 'Tendon, which runs 
along the outſide of the Drum, and is inferted into its 


Center over the Hammer, which, along with the Drum; 


it draweth upwards and outwards, : 

The Internus, or inner Muſcle, takes its Riſe from the 
bottom of the Wedge- like Bone, where it joins to the Pro- 
ceſſus Perroſus; it lies within the Cavity of that Bone, 
and at its middle is divided into two very ſmall 'Tendons, 
whereof one is inſerted into the upper Proceſs of the Ham- 
mer, and the other into the Neck of it. The Uſe of this 
Muſcle alone is to draw the Head of the Hammer oblique- 
Iy forwards, and alſo to bring it ſomewhat inwards z but 
when they act both together, they move the Tympanum 
with its {mall Bones upwards and downwards. This 
Action is performed as often as an Animal atrentively 
liſtens to any apptoaching Noiſe; 


6: V. Of rhe Muſcles of the Tongue, and Os Hyoides 
5 nh thoſe of the Larynx, Uvula; and Throat. 


The Tongue, The Tongue has five Pair of Muſcles 
foe Pair of ptoper to itſelf, befides thoſe that are com- 
cle, mon to it and the Os Hyoi des. 
The firſt Pair are called the Geniogloſſum, becauſe they 


ariſe from the Chin in Men, and are inſerted in the 


Tongue. In a Horſe they ariſe from the ruggedneſs on 
the middle of the lower Jaw; in the inner and Jower part 
of it they have ſeveral ſuch e gef as thoſe on the 

fireight Muſcles of the Paunch; and are inſerted into the 
lower ſide of the middle of the Tongue. Their Uſe is to 


move the Tongue forwards; which Action is frequently 


performed by Horſes when they gather their Meat. 

The ſecond Pair, called 77 xofſtim, becauſe they riſes 
from the bottom of the Os Hyoides : They are inſerted in 
the middle of the Tongue, and in their Action are contra- 
ry to the former, by drawing it backwards: "2 

The Mylogloſſum, or third Pair, ariſe fron the inner 

art of the lower Jaw, at the Roots of the fartheſt grind- 

Ing Teeth, and are inſerted into the Ligament which 2 
\ | | „ 
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| the Tongue to the Jaws, When theſe act together, the 
3 d Tongue downwards, but when diy act 2 
rately, they draw it obliquely to one fide. 

The fourth Pair, called Cerarogiofum, becauſe they 
ariſe from the Horns of the Os Hydides, from which reach- 
ing to the fides of the Tongue, they are there inſerted, 
Their Action is much the ſame with that of the third Pair. 

The laſt Pair are called Srylqgloſſum, becauſe they ariſe 
from the Styloides, or Pen- like Proceſs of the Temple 
| bones : They are inſerted into the ſides of the Tongue 
| about its middle. When theſe act ſingly, they draw the 
Tongue to one fide : but when conjunctly, they pull it 
upwards and inwards. | 

The Fork-like Bone of the T , called Four Pair com- 
the Os Hyoi des, hath four Pair of Muſcles, mon to the Os 
which are common to it and the Tongue, Hyoides ond. 

The firſt Pair is called Srernohyoideum, Tongue: © 
E becauſe they ſpring from the inſide of the _—_— of 
the Sternon, or Breaſt-bone, and taking their Courſe cloſe = 
by the Windpipe, are inſerted into the Root of the Os 

| Hyoides, which they move downward and backward. 
The Geniohyoi deum is oppoſite to the former, ariſing 
# from the inſide of the fore-part of the lower Jaw, and is 
inſerted into the middle part of the Bone Myoides, which 
draws it ſtreight upwards and a little forwards. 

The third Pair, call'd the Caracohyoideum, ariſe out 
| of the 2 je Caracoides, at the upper end of the 
| Shoulder-blade, and run obliquely upwards under the firſt 
Pair of Muſcles of the Head, and are at length inſerted 
| into the Horns of the Hyoides. Their Uſe is to pull that 

Bone obliquely downwards. | Traub © 

The fourth and laſt Pair, called the Scyloceratohyoideum, 
atiſe from the Styloid Proceſs, and alſo end in the Horns of 
the Os Hyoides; they move that Bone obliquely upwards: 

As the Muſcles of the Cheeks and Tongue ſer ve to toſs 
the Meat to and again in the Mouth, and thoſe of the lower 
Jaw help to grind it, ſo theſe Muſcles, which are common 
to the Tongue and Os Hyoides, are principally of uſe to 
vive the Tongue ſuch Motions as forward it into theGullet, 
when it is ſufficiently prepared to go into the Stomach. 

The Laryuæ, or upper 2 of the Wind- | 
pipe, has fix Pair of Muſcles, and one ſingle The Muſcles of 
one. The firſt two Pair being common to She Lern. 
it, and all the reſt proper. "2374 | 
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bo The Anatomy of a HORSE. Cuar, V. 
he firſt of the common Pair is called the Sternozbyreoj. 
deum, and by ſome Bronchinm, or the Weaſand Muſcles, 
Theſe ariſe from the upper and inner Part of the Breaſt- 
bone, aſcending by the Fes of the Windpipe to the Shield- 
like Griſtle, where they are inſerted. Their Uſe is to 
draw down the ſaid Griitle, and ſo widen the Chink. 

The ſecond Pair, called Hyothyreoideum, ariſe from the 
lower fide of the Os Hyoides, and are inſerted into the 
T hereoid Griſtle. Theſe are {aid to 2 "6g the Chink 
of the Larynx, tho' ſome affirm they widen it, and that 
the other Pair contract it. | 

The firſt Pair of the proper Muſcles of 
7 1 proper Muſ® the TLarynæ, called Crycorhyreoideum Anti- 
5 fk cum, becauſe they take their Beginning from 
the Ring- faſhioned Griſtle Cricoides, and are implanted in 
the ſides of the Thereoides, which they move obliquely 
downwards, thereby opening the Chink of the Larynu. 

The next Pair, named Cricoarytenodeum poſticum, 
ariſe contrary to the former, from the lower and back-part 
of the Ring-faſhioned Griſtle, and are inſerted in the lower 
end of the Ewer-like Griſtle, whereby they raiſe it upward 
and backward, to open and widen the Zarynx. 

The third or lateral Pair, ariſing from the fides of the 
Ring-faſhioned Cartilage, terminate in the fides of the 
Ewer-like Griſtle, opening alſo the Zarynx, by drawing 
the Griſtles obliquely to one fide. = 

The fourth Pair are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of all the 
proper Muſcles of the Zarynx, and ariſe cloſe one to an- 
other from the middle of the hollow part of the Shield- 
like Griſtle, filling that Cavity through its whole Length, 


and are inſerted into the two Sides of the Ewer-like Gril- 


tle, aſſiſting the former, : 
The fifth and laſt, called Arytænoides, or Claudens 


ſecundum, takes its Riſe from the hinder Line of the Ewer- 


like Griſtle Aryreno:ides, and is implanted in the fides 


of the ſame. This fingle Muſcle helps to ſtrengthen the 
Throttle, by drawing both ſides of the Ewer-like Griſtle 


together. 1 N 1 
«late? The Epiglottis, or Throat-flap, which 
3 5 covers the Chink of the Larynx, has no 


in Creatures very diſtinct Muſcles, but in thoſe Crea- 
that chew the tures that chew the Cud ; and ſhall there- 
fore þe omitted in this Place, 


The 


ing from that Part of the Head w 


| miſts reckon the firſt proper Pair, have each 

| 2 double Beginning, one from the Breaſt-bone, nervous, 
and the other from the Collar-bone, which is fleſhy ; 

WW from whence they aſcend obliquely to the Mammillary 
| Proceſſes of the Temporal Bone, into which each is inſerted. 
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The Lula is ſaid to have two Muſcles to The Uvula two 
hold it up, which have alſo very hard and Pair, but very 
long Names beſtowed on them; but they are ſmall. * 


ſo inconſiderable, that they are hardly worth notice. 


The Pharynx, which is the upper partof | 
the Gullet, hp belonging to it « <- Pair of No Pharynx 
Muſcles, and one ſingle one, beſides two Pair . 
of a late Diſcovery. The firſt Pair are called the SHheno- 
pharingæum, which ariſe from the Appendage of the 


Wedge-like Bone, and are inſerted into the lateral Parts of 
the Palate and Pharyny, which they widen in ſwallowing. 


The next Pair are called ee Os Sh, ſpring- 
ich joins to the firſt 
Vertebra of the Neck, and are implanted on the outſide 


of the Pharynx, 8 it by their Action, as ſoon 
as the Food has paſs 
down the Gullet. 


through it, thereby alſo forcing it 
The third Pair, called Stylopharingæum, ariſe from the 


Styloid Proceſs of the Temporal Bone, and are inſerted 
into the fides of the Pharynx, which they dilate and 
8 widen, 


The fingle one, which has the Name of oye fngle Muſe. 


8 Oeſophagienus, encompaſſeth the upper part cle, orsphincter. 
of the Gullet, forming its Sphincter, and ſerv- _ 

ing for the ſame Uſe as thoſe of the Arms and Bladder, to 
uit, to draw and purſe up the Mouth of the Gullet, as 
E thoſe do the Extremities of the Bladder and freight Gut. 


The laſt two Pair, firſt diſcovered by Dr. 


Two Pair diſce= 


ö Browne, were by him called Prerygopala- 
iini and Sphenopalatini. The Uſe of the ned Pr. 

firſt Pair being to depreſs the Glaudula Pa- 
lati, and that of the ſecond to elevate and lift it up. 


Browne. 


6. VI. Of the Muſcles of the Head and Neck. 


There are four Pair of Muſcles common Four Pair com- 


| to the Head and N eck, and eight Pair pro- on to the Head 
per to the Head only. | 


and Neck, and 


| ; _ eight proper to 
The Maſtoideum, which modern Anato rhe Head. 


When 


* Inſerted into the hindermoſt Root of the 
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„ theſe act together, they bend the Head forward, but 
when ſeparately, they draw it a little to one ſide. 

The Fylenium is reckon'd the ſecond Pair, being the 
firſt of thoſe which pull back the Head; they ariſe from 
the five uppermoſt Vertebræ of the Cheſt, and the five 
lowermoſt of the Neck, with a nervous Beginning, aſcend- 
Ing to the hinder-part of the Head, where they are inſert. 
ed. When theſe act together, they draw the Head back. 
ward, but when they act fingly, they draw it a little to 
one fide. FE 

The third Pair, nam'd Complexum, or Trigeminyy, 
becauſe each of them ariſe with three Heads; two from 
the firſt, ſecond, fourth, and fifth, tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the Cheſt, and the third from the Ridge of the ſeventh 
Pertebra of the Neck. All which uniting together, are 
inſerted into the Noll- bone. 5 

The third Puller back of the Head, or fourth Pair, 
called Parvum craſſum: Theſe are ſituated under the 
former, ariſing nervous from the tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the fix uppermoſt Vertebræ of the Neck, but afterwards 
becoming fleſhy, are carried obliquely —_— and are 

roceſſus Mam. 
millaris. When theſe act fingly, they incline the Head 
lightly backwards to one fide ; but when they act toge- 
ther, they bring it ſtreight backwards. 

The Rectum majus and Rectum minus, which make 
up the fifth and fixth Pair, are ſeated one under the other, 
and are both inſerted into the Noll, aſſiſting the fourth 
Pair in their Action. = | 

The Obliquum ſuperius, which is accounted the ſeventh 
Pair, ariſe from the middle of the tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the firſt Vertebra of the Neck; their Uſe being to nod 
the Head backwards. 

The laſt Pair, called Ob11quum inferins, take their 
Origin from the Spine or Ridge of the ſecond Vertebra 
of the Neck, and forming an _— Courſe, terminate 
in the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the firſt Fertehra, being of 
uſe to move the Head ſemicircularly. Now the Reaſon 
why there are ſo many Muſcles appointed to move the 
Head backwards, is becauſe of its great Bulk and Weight; 
by which means it is of itſelf prone enough to incline for- 
ward and downward, ſo that it wants not only a Stay, 
but n a greater Force to move it upward or back- 
ward, 

The 
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The Muſcles common to the Head and Thoſe common 
Neck are in number four Pair, as has been 20 the Head 
obſerv'd. and Neck. 
The firſt call d Shinatum, becauſe they are ſeated among 
the Spines of the Vertebræ, take their Riſe from the 
Root of the Spines of the ſeven Yo gon Vertebræ of 
the Cheſt, and five lowermoſt of the Neck, and are in- 
ſerted into the whole lower fide of the Spine of the ſecond 
Vertebra of the Neck, Their Office is to bend the Neck 
backward, or a little obliquely, 

The next Pair is call'd Tranſverſale, becauſe they both 
ariſe, and are inſerted into the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 


Vertebræ, ariſing from thoſe of the uppermoſt Yerrebre 


of the Cheſt ; and being inſerted into the outſides of all 
the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Neck-bones, Their Uſe is 
the ſame with the firſt. 

The third Pair, called Longum, lie hid under the Gullet, 
ariſing from the Body of the fifth and fixth Vertebræ of 
the Back, and — the higheſt Yerzebra of the Neck, 
into which they are inſerted. Their Uſe is contrary to the 


firſt two Pair, bending the Neck forward when they act 
| together, and when they act ſingly, to one fide. * 


The laſt Pair is called Triangulare: Theſe are ſeated 
forward on the fides of 'the Neck, having ſome Perfora- 


| tions, by which Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, paſs out of 
| the Body into the Fore-legs. ; | 


g. VII. Of the Muſcles of the Breaſt. 


Having briefly run overthe Muſcles which 25 Breeft wid. | 


ſerve to move the Head and Neck, we come ene and de- 


now to thoſe of the Breaſt, which actuate preſſed by fag 


the Cheſt, whereof four Pair widen and di- Pair. 


late it, and two Pair contract it, 


The firſt of thoſe which ſerve to widen The four pair 


the Breaſt are call d Subs/avinm, from their ;hat widen rhe 


Situation under the Cla vicle, or Collar-bone. Bregff, 

Theſe ariſe from under that Bone, and are 

implanted into the firft Rib near the Breaſt-bone, drawing 

the firſt Rib upwards and outwards. - ai 
The ſecond Pair, called Serratum majus anticum (from 

the reſemblance their Tendons have to the Teeth of a Saw) 

ariſe from the inſide of the Shoulder-blade and the two up- 

per Ribs, and are inſerted into the lower five true Ribs and 

| | two 
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two upper ſhort Ribs, ſo that their Breadth takes up a great 
part of the fide of the Cheſt, "Theſe co-operate with the 
firſt Pair in widening the Cheſt, as do alſo the two follow. 
ing Pair, viz. the Par ſerratum poſticum a dwg riſing 
from the Spines of the three lower Rack- bones of the 
Neck, and firſt of the Back, and being inſerted into the 
Interſtices of the upper Ribs; and the Par ſerratun 
poſticum inferius, taking their Origin from the Spines of 
the three lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Back, and firſt of 
the Loins, and having their Inſertions into three or four 
lower Ribs, before they run cartilaginous. | 
Theſe four Pair, together with the Midriff, and the wi- 
dening Intercoſtal Muſcles, dilate the Cheſt in Inſpiration, 
that is to ſay, in drawing in the Breath ; and the two 
following Pair, to wit, the Triangulare and Sacrolum— 
bum, with the Internal and Intercoſtals, 
The two Pair depreſs the Cheſt in Expiration, or letting 
that aepreſs forth the Breath. The triangular Pair 
The Breaft. having their Riſe from the middle Line of 
the Breaſt-bone on its inſide, and their Inſertion into the 
bony ends of the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth true 
Ribs: And the other Pair taking their Origin from the 
Os Sacrum and Spine of the Loins, and having their In- 
ſertion into the lower fide of all the Ribs, about three or 
four Fingers Breadth from the Ridge of the Back. 


g. VIII. Of the Muſcles of the Back and Loius, with 
thoſe of the Fundament and Bladder. 


Hur Pair com- The Muſcles of the Back and Loins are 
mon to theBack uſually reckon'd four Pair, which are com- 
aud Loins. mon to both. _ | 
The firſt go by the Name of Longiſſimi, from their ex- 
traordinary length, being the longeſt of the whole Body, 
and endu'd with moſt Strength. They ariſe from the Os 
Sacrum and Haunch-bone, and paſſing by the Ridge of 
'the Loins, Back, and Neck, they reach to'the Mammillary 
Procefles of the Temple- bones. They are almoſt confound- 
ed with the Par ſacrolumbum, and the Semiſpinatum, in 
their Paſſage thro* rhe Loins, but arriving towards the 
Back, they again part with them, and appear to be diſtinct 
from them. When both act together, they extend the Back 
and Loins, but when they act ſingly, they incline the Spine 
to one fide, They gre of further Uſc to moſt a 
but 
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but eſpecially to Beaſts of Burden, being a Bar and Stay 
to the whole Back. | 
The Par quadratum, or ſecond Pair, ſo called from 
their Figure, being ſquare when join'd together, tho' tri- 
angular when ſeparate, They ariſe broad, thick, and 
geh from the back ward and upper Cavity of the Haunch- 
bone, and from the inner and upper fide of the Os Sacrum, 
and are inſerted into all the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebræ of the T.oins. Their Uſe is to bend the Racks 
of the Loins with a right Motion forward or downward, 
but when one only acts, it draws the Loins to one fide 
ſomewhat downwards. | 
The third Pair, ariſing from the Os Sacrum, ate there- 
fore called Par ſacrum; they ſpring from that part of 
the {aid Bone where the Spine is faſten'd, ending in the 
N Spine of the loweſt Vertebra of the J hHoruæ; but at the 
5 ſame time having in their Paſſage ſeveral Inſertions into 
divers of the Spines and oblique Proceſſes of the Yertebre 
of the T.oins. If theſe act ſeparately, they pull the Body 
e a little on one ſide; but when both act together, they ex- 
e tend that part of the Spine to which they are faſten; d. 
The laſt Pair, call'd Semiſpinatum, ariſe with a nervous 
155 Original from all the Spines or Ridges of the Os Scrum 
and Loins, and are inſerted into the tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the Loins, and ſome of the lowermoſt of the Cheſt. When 
all theſe Muſcles of the Back and Loins work together, the 
whole Back is extended; but if the Muſcles of that Side 
alone, the Body is then inclin'd to that Side. . 
The Anus hath three Muſcles, two call'd 25 8 
the Levators, and one nam'd its SHincter. Muſcles. 
The Sphincter is ſeated at the Extremity ,, Sphin#er 
of the ſtreight Gut, encompaſſing it all SHY 
round like a Ring. It is attach'd to the lower YVertevre 
of the Os Facrum, compos'd of circular Fibres, being of 
uſe to contract the Orifice of that Gut, as has been ob- 
ſerv'd in another Place. 
The two Levators, or Lifters up of the 7he two Leva- 
Fundament, are ſmall, broad, and nervous, 2979 | 
ariſing from the Ligaments of the Hip-bones and Os S- 
cr11, from whence, paſſing by the Sides of the Gut, 
they adhere to it, ou are inſerted into the upper part 
of the Sphin&er ; a Portion of them alſo growing to the 
Root of the Yard, and in Mares to the Neck of the Ma- 
Mix. Their Uſe is to aflift the Muſcles of the lower Belly 
F n 
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in the Expulſion of the Excrement, which they do by 
lifting up the Fundament. 
The phin&eref The Bladder has alſo its Sphincter, which 
bs 7 . * is compoſed of circular Fibres, as that of the 
Aus; and in like manner ſerves to con- 
ſtringe or purſe up its Neck, that the Urine may not 
pore without a ſpontaneous relaxing of that Muſcle. In 
ares, it is ſeated at the Hole where the Neck of the 


Bladder opens into the Vagina. 


Having already taken notice of the Muſcles belonging 
to the Yard, called its F'reforis and Dilatoris, and the Cre- I 
aſter Muſcles, by which the Stones are ſuſpended, as alſo 
thoſe of the Clitoris in Mares, I ſhall therefore paſs them 


by in this place, and proceed to the Shoulder-blade, &c, 


g. IX. Of the Nluſcles of the Shoulder-blade and Shou. 
der, with thoſe which move the Fore- leg ana Foot. 


The Shoulder- The Shoulder-blade has four Pair of Muſ- 
blade fourPair. cles, agreeable to its four ſeveral Motions. 
The firſt Pair, called Cucullares, from the reſemblance 
they bear to a Monk's Hood, are ſeated between the two 
Shoulder-blades, covering the top of the Withers. Theſe 
ariſe thin and fleſhy from the hind-part of the Head, but as 
they paſs down the Neck, have other membranous begin- 


nings from five of its Spines, and from eight or nine of the 


uppermoſt of the Cheſt, and are inſerted into the whole 
Spine of the Shoulder-blade, as alſo into the Shoulder- 
bone, and broader part of the Collar-bone. When the up- 

er part of this Muſcle is contracted, then the Shoulder- 

jade is thought to be moved ſomewhat obliquely upwards, 
becauſe of the oblique Direction of its Fibres; but when 
that part which ſprings from the Withers is contracted, it 
is then pulled ſtreight thitherward. 

The ſecond Pair are called Levatores or Lifters: They 
are ſituated above the Collar- bone, ariſing from the tranl- 
verſe Proceſſes of the firſt four Vertebræ of the Neck, and 
are inſerted into the fore corner of the Shoulder-blades; 
theſe draw the Blades upwards and forwards. 

The third Pair, named Serratum minus Anticum, lie 
under the pectoral Muſcles, and ſpring from the four up- 
permoſt Ribs, before they turn grill, by four fleſhy Por- 
tions, repreſenting the Teeth of a Saw, and are inſerted into 
the Anchor-like Proceſs of the Shoulder-blade : Theſe 


move the Shoulder-blades forward towards the nk... 
. : | | 6 


VI 
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The laſt Pair, called Robo: des, are ſeated under the 
Cucullares, and take their Origin from the hinder Proceſſes 
of the three lowermoſt Spines of the Rack-bones of the 
Neck, and from the three uppermoſt of the Cheſt, and are 


implanted into the Baſis of the Shoulder-blades, their Uſe - 


being to draw them ſomewhat upwards and backwards. 
The Shoulder has five ſeveral Motions 

perform'd by nine Muſcles, to wit, back- 

wards, downwards, and circularly, 

But before I proceed to a Deſcription of its Muſcles, 


The Shoulder, 
nine Muſcles. 


it will be proper to intimate, that although the Shoulder- 


blades in Horſes are generally taken tor part of the Shoul- 


der, yet Anatomiſts have always diſtinguiſhed between 


the Shoulder-blade and Shoulder, accounting that Part 


only to be the Shoulder, which is joined to the Shoulder- 


blade, and reaches towards the Elbow. 

The firſt of its Muſcles is called De/ro:des, Two rreftors. 
from its Figure reſembling the Greek Letter 
. It ariſes fleſhy from the midſt of the Collar-bone, the 
top of the Shoulders, and the whole Ridge of the Shoulder- 
blade, and is inſerted in the middle of the Shoulder-bone. 
This Muſcle not only raiſes up the Shoulder, which is its 
chief and principal Uſe, but by the various Direction of 
its Fibres it aſſiſts in other Motions, but eſpecially in that 
which is circular. | 

The ſecond Erector of the Shoulder, is named Spi- 
natus, becauſe it fills all that Cavity which is between its 
Spine and upper Edge. It ariſes from the Spine of the Blade, 
with a long and fleſhy Beginning, and is inſerted into the 


Neck of the Shoulder-bone by a ſtrong and broad Tendon. 


The latiſſimus and rot undus Major are the 


two Depreſſors of the Shoulder; the firſt is ſo Two Pepreſors. 


called from its Breadth ; for, with its fellow, it almoſt co- 
vers the whole Back. It ariſes from the tops of all the 
S§pines of the Rack-bones that are between the fixth Vente- 


bra of the Cheſt, and the middle of the Os Sucrnm, as allo 


from the upper part of the Haunch-bone, and is inſerted 
below the upper wap of the Shoulder-bone lenginways. 
The ſecond Depreſſor, which is the fourth Muſcle of 
the Shoulder, called 70721-4775 Major, takes its Origin 
from the lower Coſta of the Shoulder-blade, and is infert- 
ed into the upper and inner-part of the Shoulder-bone. 
The Uſe of this, and the laft deſcribed, is to pull the 
Shoulder downward. * 


F 2 The 
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To Pair which The two Pair of Muſcles which bring 
bring theShoul- the Shoulder forward, are called the one by 
der forwards. the Name of Pectoralis, and the other Co- 
racoidens. The Peforalis is ſo called from its Situation 
on the fore-ſide of the Breaſt. It ariſes from the middle 
of the Collar- bone; its middle proceeds from the whole 
Length of the Breaſt-bone, and the Ends of the Griſtles 
of all thoſe Ribs which terminate in it; and its lower 
Part ſprings from the fixth, ſeventh, and eighth Ribs, 
Its Inſertion is with a broad and finewy Tendon into the 
Shoulder-bone, a little below its Head. 

The Coracoideus has its Beginning from the Proceſs 
Coracoides, from whence it reaches to the middle of the 
Shoulder-bone, where it terminates. The Uſe of this and 
the former is to draw the Shoulder forward. 
3 The following Fr e ok, the 
| Infraſpiuatus, Subſcapularis, and Rotyn- 
OY, 400 1 85 move the d backward. 
The Infraſpinatus ariſes from the Baſis of the Blade 

below its Ridge, and is inſerted by a broad and ſhort 
Tendon into the fourth Ligament of the Shoulder- bone. 

The Subſcapularis is ſeated between the Scapulà and 
Ribs, and is inſerted into one of the Ligaments of the 
Shoulder ; and the Rotundus Minor, which ariſes from 
the loweſt Corner of the Scapula, is implanted into the 
Neck of the Shoulder-bone. 

As to the circular Motion of the Shoulder, that is not 
perform'd by any fingle Muſcle, but by ſeveral of theſe 
already named, acting ſucceſſively one after another, which 
is eaſily enough to be conceived by thoſe who carefully ob- 
ſer ve their Origins and Inſertions, and the various Direc- 
tions of their Fibres. But we ſhall now proceed to thoſe 
that move the Fore-leg and Foot, 

Ta Mſoler - The Fore-leg is bended by two Muſcles, 
bend the Fire: to wit, the Biceps and Brathiens Internus. 
leg. The Biceps, ſo called from its double 
Head or Beginning, ariſing partly from 
the upper brim of the Shoulder-blade, and partly from the 
Anchor-like Proceſs of the ſame Bone. This Muſcle be- 
cometh ſtrong and fleſhy, and runs all along the inſide of 
the Cubit-bone to the Knee, where it is inſerted. Its Ot- 
fice is to bend the Cubit forward and ſomewhat inwards. 
The ſecond, or Brachiens Iuternus, ſo called in Man 


from its Situation on the inſide of the Arm, and may 
We g pro- 
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properly enough retain the ſame Name in a Horſe. This 
takes its Beginning near the Inſertion of the Deltoides, 
after which it runs its Courſe as the former, and is inſerted 
into the fore-ſide of the Cubit-bone a little above the 
Knee, and is aſſiſting to the former. 
Two Muſcles alſo extend the Cubit, and Twy extend ir. 

theſe are ſeated on its hind- part; the firſt is 

called Longus: It takes its Origin from the lower Rib of the 
Blade · bone, and deſcending along the hinder part of the 
Shoulder-bone, is inſerted into the outſide of the Cubit-bone, 
towards the Knee, This draws the Leg backwards, and 
ſomewhat outwards, and thereby ſtretches it out ſtreight. 

The ſecond is called Zrevis, from its ſhortneſs; raiſes it 
from the hinder part of the Neck of the Shoulder-bone, 
and holding the 8 Courſe with the firſt, it is inſerted 
alſo with it, and aſſiſts it in its Motion. 

There are, beſides theſe, two other Muſcles, Two 4/#ants. 
which give their aſſiſtance in extending the 
Cubit, to wit, the Brachienus Exteruns, and Anconens ; 
but Sp7gel7zs and others have thought the one to be only 
part of the Longus, and the other a part of the ſhort Muſ- 
cle; and therefore have left them out. 

Theſe are all the Muſcles that move the fore Leg of a 
Horſe, falling ſomewhat ſhort of the Number of thoſe 
which move the Arm of a Man, by reaſon a Horſe has 
only one fingle Bone in that Part, whereas there are two in 


the Arm of a Man, to wit, the Cubit and Una, which ſerve 


to turn the Arm and Hand round ; which kind of Motion 
is not any ways neceſſary for a Quadruped. 

The Shank, which ſomewhat anſwers to Two bend the 
the Meracarp in a Man, has the ſame Shank. 
number of Muſcles with the fore Leg, vis. two Exten- 
fors, and two Flexors. © Rs | 

The firſt of the Flexors, or Benders, is called Cubitæus 
Iaternus; it ariſes from the inner Knob of the Shoulder- 
bone, and is implanted into the inner and hinder Sides of 
the top of the Shank. The ſecond may be called the Cu- 
bitęi interni ſocius, or auxiliarins, as having the ſame 
Riſe, Progreſs, and Inſertion with the other. 

The Extenders of the Shank are the Cu. Js extend it. 
VItens externus, and its fellow, which take 
their Origin from the outer Knob of the Shoulder-bone, 


and are inſerted into the outer and fore-fide of the head 


of the Shank, ; | 
| F 3 The 


Paſtern does to the ſecond, and the Coffin-Joint to that 


Ec. bended by 


AA. Sheww the Par Maſtoideum. 
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The next Joint is the great Paſtern, anſwering to the 
firſt Joint of the Finger in a Man's Hand, as the little 


on which the Nail grows, all which are bended and ex- 
tended as the former. . | 
, Hy The firſt Bender of the Paſterns and Cot. 
e acts fin- Joint is called Shlimis; it ſprings from 
oe . the inner Knob of the Shoulder-bone, and 
is inſerted into the Paſterns. | 
The ſecond is named Proſumdus, ariſing from the up- 
per part of the Cubit-bone, and bending its Courſe down 
to the Coftin- Joint, into which it is inſerted. 
3 They are extended by one conſiderable 
N 7 Muſcle, called Extenſor Magnus. This 
ws ſprings from the outer Knob of the Shoul- 
der-bone, and is inſerted into the fore and outer Parts of 
the Paſtern and Coffin Joint. hs | 
Laſtly, The Muſcle which anſwers to that called Pal. 
mMarisin a Man; it ariſes fleſhy from the inner Knob of 
the Shoulder-bone, but preſently grows into a flender Ten- 
don, which deſcends to the Sole of the Foot. 
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TABEE V. Repreſents a Horſe ſtanding with his Face 
towards us, that one may have a full View of all the 
Muſcles that appear on his Pore-parts. 


BB. The Miſoles of the Scapula, or Shoulzer-blade. ; 
CC. 7 he Par Trigeminum, or Complexum. 
DD. 7 he Par Triangulare, or Scalenum. 
E. The Windpipe in its natural Situation. n.. 
FF. The Par Longum removed from under the Gulet. 
GG. T be, Pair of the Noſe, called Philtrum. 
HH. Z he cloſing Muſcles of the Noſtrils. 
II. The Muſcles of the Eyelids. 
KK. The Temporal Muſcles, 
LL. The Mujcles of rhe Ears, 
M. The Fro tal, or Forehead Muſcles. 
N. The Cucullaris, or Mo::k's Hood. 
O. The Deltoides of rhe Shoulder. 
P. The Serratus Major Anticus fprunk up. 
Q. The Peftorals. | | 
R. The oblique deſcending Muſcle of the lower Belly, 
ſaruu from the Serratus Major. | "go 
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8. The Deltoides of the Thigh, ſo called by Mr. Snape. 
T. 7 he Serratus Poſticus. £7 | „ 
VVV. The external Intercoſtal Muſcles. 

VXY. The three Buttock Muſcles. 

Z. The Vaſtus Externus. 

a. T he Sacrolumbus. 

b. The Longiſſimus Dorſi. 

c. The Semi ſpinatus. 


6. X. Of the Muſcles of the T high, and thoſe which 
move the hind Leg and Foot. | 


The Thigh of a Horſe comprehends that Part which 
is between the Joint of the Huckle, or Nhirle- Bone, and 
„ 

It is mov' everal Muſcles, the of 7 | 
which are alle the Benders of the Thigh, — N 
and are in number three, v2. the Pſoas N 
the liacus Jnternus, and Peftineus. 

The firſt of theſe ariſes fleſhy from the tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes of the two lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Cheſt; and 
two or three uppermoſt of the Loins, from whence, de- 
ſcending by the infide of the Os eum, it ends in a 
ſtrong round Tendon, which is inſerted into the foreſide 
of the upper Part of the leſſer Head of the Thigh-Bone. 
The Uſe of this Muſcle is to draw the Thigh upward, 
and ſomewhat inward, j 

The ſecond, or iacus Interuus, ſpringeth with a ſlen- 
der fleſhy Beginning from the inſide of the Haunch- bone; 
and being join'd by its Tendon to the former Muſcle, is in- 
ſerted by a round Tendon into the leſſer Head, or Rotator 
of the Thigh-bone. This Muſcle is alſo of uſe to raiſe 
the Thigh upward, tho' not ſo much inward as the other. 

The Pectineus, which is the laſt of theſe three Muſ- 
cles, ariſes broad and fleſhy from the Line of the Share- 
bone, near the Griſtle, and is implanted with a broad 
and large Tendon into the lower end of the Thigh; bone. 
This draws the Thigh upward and inward, and is that 
3 which, in Men, helps to lay one Thigh over the 
other. | 1 

This Muſcle, and all thoſe that follow, excepting the 
two laſt, are inſerted into the lower end of the Thigh- 
bone, juſt above the Szifle ; whereas in Men they are moſt, 
or all of them, inſerted into its proper Part, either at its 
F 4 Neck, 


7 
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Neck, or into one or other of the two Knobs at the lower 
end of its Neck, called the great and leſſer 7 rochanters, 
Mr. Snape thinks the reaſon of this Difference is owing 
to the ſhortneſs of the Thigh-bone of a Horſe, compares 
with that of a Man, whereby his Muſcles being very 
plump and bulky upon its Buttocks, it was neceſſary they 
ſhould have ſome Space to grow more ſlender, and become 
tendinous ; and therefore, he ſays, they are extended as far 
as the Stifle, which anſwers to the Knee in Man. But 
this is alſo owing to the different Action of the Thigh of 
a Horſe from that of a Man, which manifeſtly requires 
its Muſcles to have a lower Inſertion. 

; As there are three Muſcles which bend 
Three bend it the Thigh forwards, it has the ſame Num- 
backwa/d. ber to bend it backwards. Ee. 


The firſt is called G/zt#1s Externns, or the moſt out. 


ward Buttock Muſcle ; it ariſes with a fleſhy Beginning 
from the Crupper, the Ridge of the Haunch-bone, and 
from the Os Sacrum, and paſſing over the Joint of the 


Huckle-bone, it ends in a {trong and broad Tendon, 


which is inſerted above the Stifle into the inner Part of 


the Thigh-bone, Its Uſe is to extend the Thigh, and 


enable an Horſe to go backward. 5 

The next is called the G/utens Medius, lying in a Man 
directly under the other, but in a Horſe ſide by ſide with 
the other. It rifes from the Spine of the Haunch- bone, a 
little higher than the other, and from thence deſcends ob- 
liquely over the Joint of the Hip, and is inſerted into the 
lower end of the outerfide of the Thigh-bone. Its Uſe is 
to extend the Thigh, and to draw it outward and back- 
ward, as when a Horſe ſtands to {tale. 

The third and laſt of the Extenders is called G/nters 
Minor, or lefler Buttock Muſcle ; it ariſes round and 
fleſhy as high as the former, and deſcending obliquely over 
the Joint of the Hip, to the lower end of the Thigh-bone, 
is inſerted ſomewhat towards its fore-fide, This aſſiſts the 
other in its Action. = 


Moved inwards 


eps, or, accord; P1ndricef 
ix ans Malets. ceps, or, ing to ſome, the Quad ri ceſs, 


from its having tour Heads; the firſt Head 
riſing nervous from the upper part of the Share- bone, and 
deſcending to the inſide of the lower end of the Thigh- 
bone. "The ſecond beginning fleſhy ar the lower tide of the 
ſame Bone, and ending a little higher than the former. 


The 


The Thigh is mov'd inwards by the Tri- 
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| The third ariſing partly nervous and partly fleſhy, from 
| the under fide of the Coxendiæ, is inſerted near the laſt. 
| The fourth, having a like Origin from the top of the Cox 
| -14ix, runs along the infide of the Thigh, and ends in a 
| round Tendon ; which joining with the Tendon of the firſt 

| part of this Muſcle, has the ſame Inſertion with it. 
The Thigh is alſo turn'd outwards b F 

| four {mall Muſcles, called Quadrigemini, 0 _ 
all which are placed one by another, upon N od 

the outfide of the Articulation of the R 

| Thigh. The firſt is the longeſt, and takes its Origin from 

| the lower and outer part of the Os Sacrum ; afterwards, 

| paſſing over the great Rotator, it is inſerted into the out- 
ü Fae of the lower end of the Thigh-bone. 

| The ſecond and third ariſe both of them from the Knob 
of the Os Hchium, near each other, and are inſerted with 
the firſt, 

I be fourth is more fleſhy than the reſt, ariſing from the 
inner part of the Knob of the Iſchium, and terminating 
with the former: To theſe muſt be added the Deltoides 

| of the Thigh, which ſpring from the outſide of the tip 
of the Leum, with a ſharp beginning, but growing trian- 
gular, is inſerted with a broad membranous Tendon into 
the outſide of the F by its Situation it ſeems 
| to aſſiſt the Action of the Quadrigemini. 

| But laſtly, the Thigh is turn'd obliquely 
by two Muſclescalled Obruratores, or Stop- 
pers. The firſt is called Obrurator Inter- . 
| 2115, and takes its Origin from the inner Circumference of 
the Hole abovementioned, and is inſerted into the Cavity 
of the great Rotator. The Obturator Externus, from 
the external Circumference of the {aid Hole, and is inſert- 
ed in the ſame Cavity with the former. 

The Leg has three ſeveral Motions peculiar to it, vis. 
it is bended, extended, and turned obliquely outwards ; 
to perform all which Motions, there are the ſame number 
of Muſcles in Horſes as in Man, only that ſome of them 

| 5 different from thoſe in Men, with reſpect to their In- 
ſertions. | | 

It has firſt of all five Muſcles, called Ex- The Leg is ex- 

| fengers, of which the firſt is named Mem- tended by five 

| branoſus ; and by ſome the Faſcia Lata, Muſcles. 
| becauſe it involves and covers almoſt all the Muſcles of 


the Thigh. This Muſcle riſes fleſny from the upper part 
of 


Turn doblique= 
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of the Os Ileum, near the great Proceſs of the Thigh- bone, 
and covering the whole Thigh and the Stifle, over which 
it croſſes, it is at laſt inſerted into the fore and upper part 
of the Bone of the Leg. Its Uſe is to extend the Leg direct. 
ly ; or, according to {Beg to draw it obliquely outwards, 

The ſecond is called Longus, ariſing from the upper 
part of the Appendix of the Os Jeum; and paſting ob- 
liquely down the Thigh, it is inferted into the Bone of 
the Leg, a little below the Stifle. This Muſcle not only 
extends the Leg, but alſo helps to draw it inwards ; for 
which reaſon, ſome Authors reckon it one of the Benders 
of the Leg. = 

The third is called Rect us, from its ſtreight Courſe: It 
takes its Beginning from the lower brim of the Haunch- 
bone, and deſcends ftreight down the forefide of the 
Thigh, until it reaches the Stifle, where it turns into a 
ſtrong and broad Tenden ; and adhering to the Patella, 
in its Paſſage over it, it is at laſt inſerted into the fore- 
fide of the upper part of the Shank. 

The fourth is named Vaſtus Externns, becauſe of its 
great bulk; it ariſes from the Root of the great Trochan- 
zer, and from the Neck of the Thigh-bone, cleaving cloſe 
to its outſide, until it arrives at the Stifle, where, becom- 
ing membranous and broad, and uniting with the Tendon 
of the ſtreight Muſcle, it is inſerted into the ſame Place 
with it, but on its outſide, 

The laſt, or Vaſtus Internns, riſes from the Root of 
the leſſer 7rochanter, and deſcending down the inſide 
of the Thigh-bone, it unites itſelf with the former two, 
after it has paſſed over the Stifle, and is inſerted with 
them into the fame Place of the Tibia. Theſe three laſt 
deſcrib'd Muſcles, joining together at their croſſing the 
Stifle, form one broad and ſtrong Tendon, which involves 
the Paletta, or Knee-bone of the Stifle, and ties it ſo 
firmly, that it is almoſt impoſſible for it to be diſplac'd. 
Os 3 The Benders of the Leg are in number 
Bendea Jour. four, viz. the Biceps, the Semimembrano- 

ſus, the Seminervaſus, and Gracilis. 
The Breeps riſes ſharp and nervous from the Appen- 
dage of the Coxrendiæ, and paſſing along the outfide of 
the Thigh, is inſerted into the outſide of the Appendix 
of the Tibia, or Leg- bone; this bends the Leg, by pu! 
ling it backward. | 


The 
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The next, according to Bartholiu, (who follows the 
Order in his Deſcription of thoſe Muſcles) is the Semi- 
membranoſus, which takes its Beginning from the Knob 
of the Coxendix, as the other, and running down the 
back- part of the Thigh, is inſerted into that part of the 


Leg-bone, which in Man is call'd the Ham. 


The third is called by the ſaid Author Sermznervoſus, 


being partly nervous and partly fleſhy, as the other is 
| partly fleſhy and partly membranous. It has the ſame 
| Origin with the other two * but deſcending obliquely 


towards the inner part of the Thigh, it reaches to the mid- 
dle of the Leg- bone, into whoſe inner Part it is inſerted. 
The fourth is called Gracilis, being ſlender; it ariſes 


| with a nervous beginning, from the middle of the Share- 


bone, and. deſcending along the infide of the Thigh, is 
inſerted near the other, When theſe Muſcles act together, 


| they draw the Leg directly backward ; but when they 


act ſingly, ſome being placed more outward, and ſome 
more inward, they then bend the Leg either to this or 
es hat dere ae ated © 

But beſides theſe, there is another called 3 
Poglitens, which moves the Leg obliquely. j, zy 2 * 
This riſes broad and nervous from the 
outer Head of the Thigh-bone, and going obliquely down 
the Thigh, is inſerted in the back-part of the upper 
Knob of the Tibia. | 

We come now to the Muſcles which move the lower 
part of the Leg and Foot; and here it will be neceſſary 
to take notice, that by the lower part of the Leg is to 
be underſtood, that Space which reaches from the Hock 
to the great Paſtern ; which, Mr. Snape ſays, is anſwer- 
able to the Inſtep in Men, as the great Paſtern, and lit- 
tle Paſtern, anſwer to the firſt and ſecond Joints of the 
Toes ; and the Coffin-Joint to that whereon the Nails do 
grow. 

The Inſtep is bended by two Muſcles, to The Inftep 
wit, the Tibiæus Anticus, and Peronæus bended by 
Anticus. The firſt ariſes ſharp and fleſhy #he Muſcles. 
from the upper Appendix of che Leg-bone, cleaving cloſe 
to it in its / and paſſing under the Griftle of the 
Hock, is divided into two or more Tendons, that are in- 


ſerted into the fore-fide of the Inſtep-bone, which, with 


the reſt of the Foot, it moves forward and upward. 


"= > 
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The ſecond is called Peronens Anticns, tho improper. 
ly in a Horſe, who wants that Bone which in Man is 
named Perone, or Fibula. This takes its Origin from the 
upper Appendix of the 7 7614, or Leg- bone, and is inſert- 
4 into the outſide of the Inſtep-bone, which, with the reſt 
of the Foot, it moves forward and ſomewhat outward. 
8 The Foot is alſo extended or drawn back. 
le wards by three Muſcles, the firſt is called 
Maſcles. Gaſtnocnemius Externus; and is that Muſ- 
cle which, in Man, forms the Calf of the 
Leg. It takes its Riſe from the inner head of the Thiph- 
bone, and part of it from the outward head of the ſame 
Bone, and afterwards uniting together about the middle of 
the Leg, they there turn into one ſtrong Tendon, which being 
united with that of the following Muſcle, to wit, the G4, 
trocnemius Iuternus, are both inſerted into the Heel-bone, 

This Muſcle lieth ſomewhat under the former, ariſing 
from the hinder part of the upper end of the Leg-bone, 
and is inſerted as aforeſaid. 

The laſt Extender of the Foot is called Plantaris, ot 
the Muſcle of the Soal or Tread; it ariſes fleſhy, round, 
and ſlender, between the former two, taking its Origin 
from the back-part of the lower head of the 'Thigh-bone, 

and in its deſcent ſoon becomes a ſlender round Tendon; 
which, joining very cloſely with the Tendons of the for- 
mer two, Paſſes down to the Heel-bone, where it leaves 
them, and proceeds along the back-part of the Inſtep-bone, 
and the two Paſterns, terminating within the Foot all over 
the bottom of it, making that part of the Foot which lies 
next under the Soal, and plainly appears when the Soal is 
drawn out. The Tendons of thels three Muſcles joining 
together, form that you! Sinew called Magna Choraa, by 
which the Butchers hang up their Meat. 
e e The Foot is alſo moved ſomewhat ſide- 
3 Pos oeler. ways, to wit, inward and outward, by two 

/ e Mulcles, . | 

The firſt is called Tibialis Poſticus, having its Origin 
from the upper end of the Leg-bone, and its Uſe being 
to move the Foot obliquely inward. qo 

The ſecond, called Peronæus Poſticus, ariſes from the 
upper and hinder part of the Leg-bone, by a nervous and 
ſtrong Beginning, and deſcending with the Tendon of the 
Peronens Auticus, on the outſide of the Hock, continuing 
its Courſe beyond it to the bottom of the Foot, into which 


it 


/ - 
— 
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um 
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it is implanted. This moves the Foot contrary to the for- 
mer, vir. obliquely outward. 5 

I he Paſterns and Coffin- Joint are likewiſe bended, and 
extended by their proper Muſcles. | j 
The Benders are in number two, vis. the The Pafterns _ 
| Flexor Longus, and Flexor Breviss The bended by two. 
| frt ariſes from the upper and hinder part of the Leg- 
bone, and deſcends on the inner fide of the Hoof, down 
| the Inftep-bone and Paſterns, into the Coffin-Joint. The 
| {cond takes its Origin from the infide of the Heel-bone 
a little below the Hock, and has the fame Inſertion wit 

| the former. Theſe bend the Paſterns and Coffin- Joint 
| backward. ; . 

The Extenders are alſo two, the firſt cal- Aud extended 

led Exrenſor Longus, and the other E & two. 

tenſor Brevis : The one riſing from the inner fide of the 
Shank, juſt under the Stifle, is inſerted into the fore and 
| upper part of the Coffin- Joint. The other riſing from the 
fore · part of the Aunular Ligament, that binds about the 


= 


| Infep-Joint, and deſcending under the former, has the 
{ame Inſertion, | Theſe two extend the Paſterns and Cof- 
fin-Joint, by drawing them forward. _ 


TAB. VI. Repreſents the hind-part of a Horſe, with 
2s his Muſcles, e 


* \ 22 


1 


AA. 7% Cucullaris, or Monk's Hod. 

B. The Eage of the Deltoides of the Thigh. © 
C. The Glutzus Minor, or leſſer Buttock Muſcles. 
DDD. The Glutæus Medius. „ 7 
EE. The Glutzus Major, or greater Buttock Muſcle. 
F. The Biceps. 0 | 
GG. T he Seminervoſus of both Legs. | 

HHH. Ze Lividus, or PeCtinals of both hind Legs. 
. The Semimembranoſus. 50 3 
K. The Orbicularis, or Orbicular Muſcle of the Lips. 
L Part of the Longiſſimus Dorſt. 

M. The circular Muſcle of the Noſe. __ | 

N. The Sphiucter of the Fundament. 
0. The Maſtoides. 155 

b. The Manſorius of the Cheeks. 

Q. The Triangularis. 

N. The Complexus, or Trigeminus. 

The Tranſverſalis Colli. 


T. The 


— O_o 
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T. The Spinatus Colli. 

V. The Vaſtus Externus. 

WW. The Gaſtrocnemius Externus. 
X. The Peronæus Anticus. 

Y, The Peronæus Poſticus. 


CHAP. VL 
Of the Bones. 


6. I. Of the Bones which frame and compoſe rhe Skull, 
With its Suture. 


HE firſt and uppermoſt Part of the 


The stal. 
= Head is the Skull, called by Anatomith 


the Craninm, from its office of covering the Brain like a 


5 Helmet. It is compoſed of nine Bones, three 
4 wo pa, oa of which are common to it, and the upper 

* Jaw; which are the Wedpe-like Bone, the 
Os Fugale, or the Yoke-like Bone, and the Os Cribri. 
Forme, or Sieve-like Bone. The other fix are proper Bones, 
and make up the Skull itſelf ; and theſe are the Frontal 
or Forehead- bone, the Occipital, or Noll-bone, the two 
Bones of the Sinciput, or Parietal- bones, and the Tempe 
bones, within which are contain'd the ſmall Bones of the 
Ear, which, with the two Orbicular- bones, make up th: 
Number of ſeventeen Bones peculiar to the Skull. 
1 The larger Bones are diſtinguiſh'd by { 
ans 4 urures, peral Seams, called Srures, both which 
e and the Bones are of the ſame number 
in a Horſe as in Men, only that they are different in 
Shape and Figure. 

Some of theſe Sutures are proper to the Skull alone, 
and ſome are common to it and the upper Jaw. They art 
alſo diſtinguiſh'd into thoſe that are true, and thoſe that 
are falſe ; ſuch as are indented one into another, being ot 
the firſt kind ; and ſuch as are plain and linear, like tw 
Boards glued together, being accounted of the ſecond 
kind, or only falſe Surures. 9 

The true Sutures, are three in numbet, 
and proper to the Skull only, vi. the Ce 
ronal, Tambdoidal, and Sagittal. 


Its trueSutures. 


bt 


I, 
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The Coronal, ſo called becauſe the Antients were wont to 
wear their Crowns or Garlands on that Part. The Suture, 
as in Men, ſo likewiſe in a Horſe, runs athwart the Skull 
above the Forehead, reaching on each fide to the Temple- 
bones, and joining the Forehead-bone to the Sci nit. 

The ſecond, Zambaoidges, becauſe of its reſemblance 
to the Greek Letter a. This is {cated on the hind part of 


| the Head, being oppoſite to the other, beginning at the 


bottom of the Occiput, and deſcending above the Ear 
ſomewhat higher than in Men. It joins the Bone of the 
Occiput, or hind and under part of the Skull, to the 
Bones ot the S unciput and Temples, 5 | 

The third begins at the middle of the Lambdoi dal Su- 
tute, dividing the two Bones of the S77c:p77, and is there- 
fore called the Sagittal Suture ; but in Horſes, and many 
other Quadrupeds, it croſſes the Corona? Suture, as in 
Children, quite down to the Noſe. This Suture in a 
Horſe is not ſo much indent as the other two, but is in a 

eat meaſure ſtreight and linear. | 

The falſe Sutures are in number two; es falſe Su- 
the firſt paſſes from the Root of the Pro- Fures. 
ceſſus Mammillaris with a circular DuR, returning down 
again towards the Ear, encompaſſing the Temple-bone. 

The ſecond runs obliquely downwards, arifing from the 
top of the former, and paſles to the Socket of the Eye, and 
the Beginning of the firſt common Suture. 

The Sutures which are common to the Theſe common 
Skull, the Wedge-like Bone, and upper Jaw, 70 the Skull and 
are chiefly theſe three that follow, to wit, Per Jaw. 
the Frontal, the Wedge-like Suture, and the Cyibroſa: 
The firſt being that by which the Proceſs of the Fore- 
head Bone is join'd with the firſt Bone of the upper Jaw ; 
the ſecond that by which the Wedge-like Bone is join'd 
with the firſt Bone of the ſame Jaw ; and the third that 
duture, which is common to the Wedge-like Bone and the 
Septiige, or Partition of the Noſe. 

The Sutures are of uſe, not only as they Tye, Uſe. 
divide the Bones which compoſe the Skull, 
but al ſo as they afford a free Ingreſs and Egreſs for theVeſlels 
which ſupply Life and Nouri ſhment to the Parts contained 
within the Skull, and likewiſe as they give a Paſſage to thoſe 
little Fibres, by which the Dara Mater is kept ſuſpended: 
And further, they are of uſe in caſe the Skull thould at any 
time happen to be broke, that any ſuch Fracture or vile 

might 


edonits fore-part by the Coronal and firſt common Suture, 
on the ſides by the Temporal Bones, and on its infide by 


With a green Membrane, and contain a ſoft, medullar, or 


Corner, helping to form the upper part of the Orbit. 


mon Sutures to the Wedge-like Bone. They are alſo join- . 
ed one to the other, by the Sagittal, or Arrow-like Suture. 1 . 


— — no e___—- 5 
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might not run through the whole Skull, but be ſtop'd at the 
— of the fractured Bone; whereas if it was not for theſe 
Seams, it might with one Blow be ſhiver'd all in piece 
like an earthen Pot. But I ſhall now return to the Bones, 
The Frontal or Forehead Bone, which! 
have already taken notice of, as the firſt pro- 
per Bone of the Skull, is ſeated before, and 
makes the fore-part of the Skull. It is bound. 


The Frontal 
Bone, with its 
Cavities, &c. 


the Of/a Spongioſa, or ſpongy Bones. Between its Lamina 
or Plates, there is a double Cavity, from whence there is 
alſo a double Paſſage into the Noſtrils, diſtinguiſhed by 


many bony Fibres, and ſmall Scales, which are encompaſſed 


rather oily Subſtance, Theſe are proportionably larger in 
a Horſe than in a Man, and have various Uſes aſcribed to 
them, being thought by ſome to aſſiſt in the Office of 
Smelling, by intangling the odoriferous Air; by ſome, to 
promote the Shrilneſs of the Voice; and by b to be 
a Receptacle for ſome Portion of the excrementitious 
Matter, which is ſeparated from thoſe Parts. 

Befides theſe Cavities, there is a $772z5 or Den on each 
fide, called the Frontal Sinus*s, compos'd of a double Scale; 
one making the upper part of the Orbit of the Eye, and 
the other torming the Cavity above the Eyes, on either 5 
fide, which is not very plain, having only Inſcriptions an- Of 4 
{werable to the winding Convolutions of the Brain. This the 
Bone has alſo two Holes, which go to the Orbit of the Ma 
Eye, whereby the firſt Branch of the Nerve of the fifth Wh Nr 
Conjugation goeth to the Muſcles of the Forehead. It has q 
likewiſe four Proceſſes, two of which are ſeated at the with 
greater Corner of the Eye, and the other two at its lefler felt 


The Bones of the Sinciput are next to the able 
Frontal, being joined to it by the Coronal I ds 
Suture, and behind to the Occipital Bone by the Lambdoi- Nee 
cal Suture, on each fide, to the Temple-Bones, by the Su- 
rure Squammoſæ, or ſcaly Sutures, and by one of the com- 


The Sinciput. 


Their Figure is ſomewhat ſquare, and though their Sub- WM '?P 
Nance is thinner than that of the other Bones of the Skull, 
yet they are alſo made up of two Laminæ, excepting ** Per 
6.64, ATM they ö 
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they are Joined to the Temple-bones. They ate ſmooth 
on their outſide, but inwardly uneven, having ſeveral Ca- 
vities to which the Dura Mater adheres, by the ſides of 


the Sagittal Suture; as alſo ſeveral long and winding In- 
ſeriptions, or Furrows, form'd by the Branches of the Ta- 


| ternal ꝓugulars, in their paſſage to the Brain. Theſe 
Bones have alſo ſeveral Perforations ; ſome of which go 
uite through, others piercing only the upper Table, tor 


the entrance of thoſe Veſſels which run between its Plates. 
The Occipital, or Noll- bone, which makes 


the hinder and lower part of the Head and ah * Z 
middle of the Baſis of the Skull, is the 7 OO. 
| hardeſt of all the Bones of the Skull, excepting the Os Pe- 


troſum of the Temple-bones, being very thick at bottom, 
where the two Siuus's of the Dura Mater are joined. 


At the fides of the great Perforation, through which the 


Spinal Marrow deſcends, it is ſomewhat thin; but that 


| its thinneſs might be no prejudice to it, it is trengthen'd 


by a large Prominence, which aſcends from the ſaid 
Perforation quite to its upper part. By this Prominence 


| the two Protuberances of the Cerebellum are alſo diſtin- 


ouiſhed, | 
This Bone is in a Horſe five-corner'd, and has ſeveral 
Chanels, or Sinus's, two of which, being pretty large, 


| receive the Protuberances or Bunchings of the Cerebellum, 
| of After-brain ; others receive ſome of the Convolutions of 


the Brain itſelf, and ſome, the two Sinus of the Dura 
Mater, that they might not be compreſſed or hurt for 
want of a proper Cavity to lie in. | 

t has alſo — Proceſſes, four of which, being covered 
with a ſmooth Griſtle, are received into the Siuus's of the 
firſt Vertebra of the Neck; but that which goes between 
the Protuberances of the Cęrebellum, is the moſt conſider- 
able. It is perforated in five places, for the paſſage of ſe- 
reral Veſſels, beſides the large Hole through which the 


Medulla goes into the Spine of the Neck. 


The laſt of the proper Bones of the Skull, The Temple- 
are the Temple-bones, which are ſeated on bones, with + 
each fide of the Head, reaching to the bot- ther Proceſſes 
tom of the Ears. Their Figure is on their and Sinus s. 
upper ſides ſemicircular, but below they are rugged and 
unequal, like a Rock; from whence, and from their hard- 
neſs, the Temple-bone has alſoobtained the Name of Os 
Terraſum. Theſe Bones are very thick at their bottom, 


RR —  — — —— 
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but grow extremely thin upwards, lying like two Scales on 
the lower edge of the Bones of the Siuciput. 

They have each of them two Sinus's, the outermoſt be. 
ing the largeſt, is lined with a Griſtle, and receives the lohger 
Proceſs of the lower Jaw. 'The other, or inward Cavity, is 
common to the 'Temple-bone and Noll-bane. There are 
alſo four Proceſſes belonging to each Temple-bone, vi. that 
which in Man is called the Procefſus Styloides, or Pen. like 
Proceſs, though improperly. in a Horſe, it being but ſhort. 

. The next is called the Proceſus Mammillaris, being 
1 ſomewhat ſhap'd like a Nipple. The third paſſing forwards 
1 from the Hole of the Ear to the Protuberance of the firſt 
Bone of the upper Jaw, and being Joined to the laſt, forms 
the Os Jugale, or Loke-bone. The fourth is the Proceſſus 
Petroſus, or hard and uneven part of the 'Temple-bone; 
this, being internal, jets out a pretty way into the inſide 1 
of the bottom of the Skull, within which there are two Per- g 
forations 3 one to give a Paſſage for an Artery, another for ch 
the Auditory Nerve, into the inner Cavities of the Ear, to F 
wit, the Tympanum, Labyrinth, and Cochlea. 

This Proceſs has alſo on its outſide three Perforations, or 
Holes; the firſt called the Meazns Auditorius, or Auditory h 
Paſſage: The ſecond is that thro' which the Fowl Ven MW © 

e 


ks Aa -©S m—— 
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he 5 


enters into the inner Cavities: The third is ſeated between 

the Mammillary and Styloid Proceſſes, ending in that Paſ- 75 
ſage that goes from the Ear to the Mouth. As to the little p 

Bones that are contained in the Cavities of this Proceſs, vis. of 


the Incus, Malleus, Stapes, and Os Orbiculare, which, 
with thoſe already deſcrib'd, make up the whole Numberot 6.1 
the Bones proper to the Skull ; having taken notice of them 
already in another place, I ſhall therefore paſs on to thoſ: 
which are common to the Skull and upper Jaw ; and theſe | 
are in number three, namely, the Os Sphenoi des, or Wenge- the 
like Bone, the W Bone, and the Tann Row ri 
5 The Veage- like Bone is ſo called from 
2 3 its being [iced like a Wedge between the 05 
N Bones of the Skull and the upper Jaw z it a 
is joined before to the Frontal. bone, and behind to the 


Occipitad, its ſides to part of the Perroſum above, and be. I 7: 
low to ſome of the Bones of the upper Jaw and Palate. Go 


It has ſeveral Proceſſes, ſome external, and ſome internal; 
as alſo divers Cavities, two of which are common to it and 4 
the Temple-bones, and the Bones of the Sinciput. Its Holes a 


are about ſeven on each fide z one of which gives a Palle, tar 
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to the Opzick Nerve, the reſt are penetrated, ſome by ong, 
and ſome by ſeveral Parts of Nerves ; others by the Caror/# 
Arteries and Zugular Veins; and again, others both by 
Nerves and Blood-veſlels. 

The Os Cribriforme is the next Bone The Os Cri- 
common to the Head and upper Jaw, and is briforme, or 
ſo called from its innumerable little Holes, Sieve-likeBone. 
which make it like a Sieve. It is fituated in the fore and 
under fide of the Skull, between and a little below the 


| Sockets of the Eyes, and at the upper part of the Noftrils, 


and is joined by an even Line to the Forehead-bone, the 
ſecond of the upper Jaw, and the Wedge-like Bone. | 
It is made of four Parts, vis. the Criſta Galli, or 
Cock's-comb, to whoſe ſharp Appendix the Falx adheres. 
The ſecond Part is that which is perforated, and makes up 
the greateſt Portion of it. The third is only a Proceſs of 
its under fide, by which the Noſtrils are divided: And 


the fourth is called the Os Spongioſum; its Cavities being 


filled with a ſpongy ſort of Pleſh. This Bone helps to 
make up the Corner of the Orbit of the Eye, and through 


its Holes gives a Paſſage to the innumerable Fibri//# of 


the Auditory Nerves. 

The laſt is the Ingale, or Yoke-like Bone, Os Jugale. 
and is compoſed of two Bones; one of Which | 
is a Proceſs of the Temple-bone, and the other a Proceſs, 
of the firſt Bone of the upper Jaw, forming the lower ſide 
of the leſſer and outer Corner of the Orbit of the Bye. 


9. HI. Of the Faw-bones and Teerh,' rogether with the 
Os Hyoides, or Fore of the Tongue. 
Beſides the Bones which are common to 7e nome; 
the Skull and upper Jaw, thete are twelve, e hs 
vis. fix on each Ade which are proper to upper Jaw, Viz. 
the upper Jaw alone, and are thoſe which 9 
frame the lower fide of the Orbit of the Eye, the Noſe, 
Cheeks, and Roof of the Mouth. ” 28 
_ The firſt is called Zygomaricum, becauſe Ty, fi, Zy- 
its Proceſs makes up a part of the Os agar; gomaticum, 
It compoſes the lower part of the outer with its felow, 
Corner of the Eye. ; 


Ihe next is ſeated in the inner Corner of 25% fam, 


the Orbit of the Eye, and is called Lachry- 


Lachrymale. 
male, becauſe it has in it a Cavity which con- 13 


tains the Lachrymal Gland. This Bone has alſo a Perfora- 


G 2 tion 
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tion into the Noſtril, through which a Nerve of the fifth 
Pair paſſes to the inner Membrane of the Noſe. _ 
; The third is ſeated in the inner fide of 
The third. the Orbit of the Eye, and is continued with 
the fungous Bones of the Noftrils. This Bone is joined to 
four Bones, vis. to the Forehead Bone, to the Wedge-like 
Bone, to the laſt deſcribed, and the next following, and 
is not diſtinguiſh'd by any peculiar Name. | 
; 50 The fourth is called the Os Male, or 
1 „Os Cheek- bone. This Bone compoſes the great- 
$2 eſt part of the Cheek, as alſo of the Palate ; 
and moreover contains all the upper Teeth in its leſſer Ca- 
verns. It is much the largeſt xr all the Bones of the upper 
Jaw, and is circumſcribed with divers Sutures, being joined 
above to the Frontal Bone on the fide next the Noſe, below 
to the Wedge-like Bone, and the Bone of the Palate of the 
Mouth, before to the Lachrymal Bone, and one of thoſe 
Bones that make the upper part of the Noſe, as alſo to the 
Cheek-bone on the other ade. It has alſo three Perfora- 
tions, two of which are under the Orbit of the Eye, for the 
paſſage of two Branches of the Nerves that are beſtowed 
on the Face; and the third, for the paſſage of a Vein and 
Artery, which go to the Noſtrils. This Bone has likewiſe a 
great Den or Cavern on each fide, in that prominent Part 
which ſtands out under the Orbit of the Eye, and on each 
ſide of the Noſe; when there happens to be Matter pent up 
in this Cavity, it occaſions intolerable Pain, by ka of a 
very fine an —_— 4 which lines its Ro” 
; e fifth Bone of the upper Jaw, with its 
2 fi 28 Companion, makes up — Prominence 
ahve sf the of the Noſe. It is hard and ſolid, and is 
Ne <: perforated in ſeveral places, for the Paſſage 
3 of Nerves and Blood: veſſels. It is joined 
above to the internal Proceſs of the Frontal Bone : Its 
ſides adhere to the firſt and fourth Bone of this Jaw, in the 
middle to its Companion, and underneath to the Griſtles 
that make the lower part of the Noſe, _ a 
The laß, with Thelaſt is that Bone which, with its Com- 
Its Chmpen 1% Panion, frames the Roof of the Mouth: Itis 
Fame the Roof broad, thin, and ſolid, but ſomewhat rough 
of the Mouth, and uneven at that end where it reſembles a 
; Semi- circle. It is joined behind to the Wing- 
like Proceſſes of the Wedge-like Bone; and on the inſide to 
the Partition of the Noſtrils. It is alſo joined to the Check- 


bone, 
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bone, and to its back- part. It has likewiſe two Perfora- 
tions, one on either ſide, which have Communication 
with the two Holes of the Wedge - like Bone. | 

The lowerJaw,which makes the lower part The lower Jaw, 
of the Capacity of the Mouth, comes next with its parti. 
to be treated of. This differs from the former, in that it 
js moveable, whereas the other is not. At both ends of it 


there are two Proceſſes, the foremoſt of which running up- 


wards, and from a broad Baſis growing ſharp, ends in a 
Cone or Point. It is this Point that receives the Tendon of 
the Temporal Muſcle ; from whence it is, that a Luxation 
of the lower Jaw is very dangerous, if not ſpeedily reduc'd. 

The other, which is the backward Proceſs, is call'd Ar- 
ticularis; having 6 Neck and a longiſh Head covered with 
a Griſtle, by which it is receiv d and articulated intothe Sinys 
of the Os Petroſum, and it is ſtrongly knit thereto by a mem- 
branous Ligament. It hath, at the ſides of thoſe Proceſſes, 
ſmall, ſhallow Cavities, for the lodgment of its Muſcles. 
Towards its back - part it hath a Cavity within it, which con- 
tains a marrowy Juice for its Nouriſhment. It has alſo four 
Perforations or Holes, whereof two are at the Roots of the 
Proceſſes, by which a Vein and Artery, as alſo a Branch of 
the fifth Pair of Nerves, do paſs to the Teeth. The other 
two are in its fore-part, giving way to two Twigs of the 
ſaid Branch, which go out to the lower Lip. 
Baut the lower and upper aw have Sockets for the 

Teeth to ſtand in, which, by reaſon of their Depth, have 
been called Aluveoli: When any of the Teeth fall out, as 
the Foal-teeth, &c. theſe Pits ſoon become obliterated, 
and the Jaw grows {mooth. 

The Teeth are of a Subſtance harder than 20 Tech, 
any of the other Bones, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary, conſidering their Office is to break and cut all 
the Aliment, That part of them which ſtands out above 
the Gums, is ſmooth, and free from any Covering, but all 


within the Sockets of the Jaws is more rough, and covered 


with a thin Membrane of exquiſite Senſe. Thoſe which. 
are called Grizgers, have a manifeſt Cavity within them, 
but the Fore-teeth and Nog-teeth have but very obſcure 
ones. By the ſmall Holes which are diſcernable in the 
Roots of the Teeth, is conveyed into theſe Cavities a capil- 
lary Branch of an Artery from the Carotids, a ſmall Vein 
from the Jugulars, and a Twig of a Nerve from the fifth 
Pair ; which being expanded through the thin Membrane 
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| that inveſts the ſaid Cavity, is partly the Occafion of that 


exquiſite Pain which is felt in the Tooth-· ach. Theſe Veſ. h 
ſels beforemention'd, namely, the Vein, Artery, and f 
Nerve, are incloſed in one common Capſula, or Sheath, 5 
when they enter the Jaw, and running along a proper of 


Chanel under the Roots of the Teeth, ſend off to each of 
them, in their Paſſage, thoſe ſmall Twigs aforeſaid. . 
Though the Teeth of Horſes are differently fituated from WM b 

_ thoſe in Men, and are alſo more numerous, yet as to their 1 
Offices, they admit of the ſame Diviſion, and are of three 


Kinds ; namely, the Tnciſores, Canini, and Molares. ry 
1 The Iuciſores, Cutters or Shredders, are * 
The Inciſores. M 


thoſe we call the Fore-teeth, being ſeated in 
the fore-part of the Jaw. They are broad and ſharp- If 
edg'd, the better to crop and bite off the Graſs : They 


one Root, or Fang. | 
en The next are the Camiui, or Dog: teeth, 
9 which in Horſes are called the Tighes; and 


; are of uſe to break whatever is too hard for the Fore-teeth a 
| to cut or ſhear aſunder. 'Theſe have alſo but one Fang, eat 
I and are ſeldom to be found in Mares. M 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 are in number twelve; fix on each Jaw. Theſe have but 
| 
| 
| 
| , 
| Thoſe of the third Rank are the double in 
| 


The Molares. 


| Teeth, and are named Molares, or Grinders, tu 
| becauſe they grind the Food like a Milſtone: They are in | ot 
| number twenty-four, twelve on each Jaw ; their Seat is an 
= in the inner part of the Mouth, being inviron'd on their ou 
outſide by the Cheeks, to prevent the Food falling out of ou 


Aſperities on their upper part, by which means they are 


render*'d more fit for their 2 Uſe. Sk 
Thoſe by which The two foremoſt of theſe Teeth, which 17 
= 3 - 4 1 ſtand next the Tuſhes, are thoſe by which a ms 
Horſe is known, Horſe may be known to be under ſeven Years TY 

| old, having till then ſeveral thin Shells, or wh 


Scales growing round the outfide of the top oF them, forming Pr 
18 a hollow in the middle. And it is to be obſerved, that the le 


nearer a Horſe comes to that Age, the more thoſe Edges are ſhe 

worn down, till at laſt they become even with the reſt; ſo all 

that the Age of a Horſe is no more to be known by that Sign. for 

it The ſeveral Periods of a Horſe's Age, while only a Colt, for 
. are alſo diſtinguiſhable by the Fore- teeth; but theſe Things the 
= being ſufficiently known by every one who has been uſed 8 
among Horſes, | mal therefore proceed to the Bone of the Pr 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the Mouth while it is a grinding. Theſe have ſeveral | the 
| Tongue, That 
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That Bone is called Hyoides, from its The Os Hyoi- 


ſhape, being like the Greek Letter“ Ti- des, or Bone of 
257 is feared at the Root of the be = _ the Tongue, © 
being the Foundation or Supporter of it. It is made up 
of three Bones, the middlemuſt being gibbous outwards, 
but inwards ſomewhat hollow : The other two are call'd 
| its Cora, or Horns, and are all ty'd to the adjacent Parts 
by a Subſtance which is partly nervous, and partly fleſhy. 
This little Bone is of great uſe; all the Muſcles that 
move the Tongue being either inſerted into it, or taking 
their Origin from it. It alſo gives Riſe to ſome of thoft 
Muſcles that move the TLarynæ, or Throttle, and is a reſt- 
ing Place to the Epiglottis, or Throat-flap, when it is 
lifted up in breathing, | 


6. III. Of rhe Vertebræ of the Neck. 


IT be Neck is made up of ſeven Vertebræ, The Vertebrz 
| or. Rack-bones, reckoning from the Head of the Neck. 
downward, that next the Head being the firſt; they ha ve 
each of them a large Cavity, to give way to the Spinal 
Marrow : And beſides this large Hole, which they have 
in common with all the other Vertebræ, they have each 
| two ſmall Perforations in their zranſverſe Proceſſes, thro? 
| which the Cervical Veins and Arteries do paſs to the Head; 
and between their Joinings there is a third found, partly 
out of the lower fide of the upper Vertebra, and partly 
out of the upper ſide of each lower Vertebra, by whic 
| the Nerves paſs outward from the Spinal Marrow. $ 
The ert of theſe Bones, in a human The firſt is cal. 

Skeleton, is called Atlas, becauſe the Head led the Atlas. 
zs articulated to it, and, as it were, ſupported by it; and 
may therefore retain the ſame Name in a Horſe. Its Body 
is lender, but more ſolid than the tips of its Proceſſes, 
which are porous and open; inſtead of its hinder Spine or 
Proceſs, it has only a ſemicircular Prominence jetting out, 
leſt the larger ſtreight Pair of Muſcles, which paſs over it, 
ſhould be Fre in ending the Head forwards; but it has 
all its other Proceſſes in common with the reſt. On the 
fore-fide of its great Foramen inwards, it has a ſmall Socket 
lomewhat ſemicircular,and lin'd with a Cartilage, to receive 
the Tooth-like Proceſs of the ſecond Yerrebra. 

The ſecond Perrebra is becauſe of this The ſecond, 
Proceſs called Dentata; it is an Appendix, Dentara. 
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which ſprings from between its two deſcending Proceſſes, 
long 5 round, its Head reſembling the upper part of the 
Dog: tooth in Man, or the Tuſh in a Horſe. It is alſo co- 
vered with a Cartilage on that part which is recei ved into 
the foreſaid Sinus of the firſt Vertebra; upon it the 
Head turns round, as upon a Hinge. The Baſis of this 
Tooth-like Appendage is encompaſſed with a Ligament 
that knits it to the 4 th This and the following Ver- 


 zebr have Spines, or hinder Proceſſes, each of which are 


divided into two, for the better Connexion of the Liga- 
ments and Muſcles to them; and are, in every reſpeQ, 
like the ſecond, ſave only that their lateral Proceſſes- are 
larger, and divided as well as the hinder. 


6. IV. Of the Vertebræ of the Back and Loins, as alſo 
of the Breaſi-bone, Collar-Bones, and Ribs, 


Thoſe of the The Back is made up of ſeventeen Yerte- 
Back and Loins, br &, or Rack-bones, which are ſomewhat 

different, both in their Bodies and Proceſſes, 
from thoſe of the Neck, the laſt being longer and - more 
flat on their inſide, that the Gullet might reſt more ſecure- 


ly on them; and as for their Proceſſes, tho' they are equal 


in number, vis. two tending obliquely upwards, and two 
tending obliquely downwards, two tranſverſe, or lateral 
ones, and one acute hinder one, called the Sine; yet thoſe 
which are now to be deſcrib'd, have their Spines, or hin- 
der Proceſſes fingle, and not divided, and their lateral ones 
more ſhort and blunt; and inſtead of the Holes which 
are in thoſe of the Neck, have only a ſhallow Cavity, into 
which the Ribs are articulated, | 
Neither are the Bodies of theſe Vertebræ of ſuch a firm 

and ſolid Make as thoſe of the Neck, tho* they are more 
tulky ; beſides that they are full of ſmall Pertorations, 
for the Admiſſion of Blood-veflels to the Spinal Marrow, 
and have each two Holes at their Joinings, for the Egteſs 
of the Nerves which proceed from thence. _ | 

They have alſo on each fide a Sinus, or Cavity, for the 
Inarticylation of the head of the Rib, which Suns are 
wanting in thoſe of the Neck, having no Communication 
with any other but among themſelves. 125 

The tranſverſe Proceſſes of two or three of the loweſt 
of theſe Rack- bones grow gradually ſhorter, and their 
8; ines more. blunt and even, declining not ſa much 02, 


are broader and thicker than t 
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| wards as thoſe more forwards. As for the great Perfora- 


tion in their middle, it is proportionable to their ſize, and 


| the Marrow contain'd within it. 


The Vertebræ of the Loins, which compoſe the third 
part of the Spine, come next to be conſider d. They are 


in Number ſeven; and are bigger than any of the forego- 


ing; their hind Proceſſes, or —— 5 ſhorter, but 


oſe of the Back, ſome- 
what bending upwards, as molt of the other decline down- 


| wards ; but as to their internal Proceſſes, they exceed thoſe 


of the Back in length: They are joined one to another by 
a clammy Griſtle, as alſo the uppermoſt of them to the 


| 12ſt of the Back, and the loweſt to the firſt of the Os Fa- 


crum, by the ſame kind of Articulation. 'Theſe have alſo 
ſeveral Perforations, for the Ingreſs and Egreſs of Nerves 
and Blood-veſlels, as alſo a large Cavity in each for the 
Spinal Marrow. | b 


Directly oppoſite to the upper Vertebræ The Sternum, 


of the Back, is ſeated the Sternum, or Breaſt- or Breaſt- bone. 


bone, which is very different in a Horſe from 


what it is in a Man, being, in all human Skeletons, flat 


in its outſide, and pretty ſtreight; whereas in our preſent 

Subject, it is not only ſomewhat arched, but in its middle 

is prominent and ſharp, like the Keel of a Ship, being 
0 hollow on its inſide. This Bone in Foals, as in Chil-. 


| dren, ſeems to be made up of divers Cartilages, which in 


time become 10 united, as to leave no Marks of their ever 
having been divided. | 


In its upper part it is pointed and ſharp, whereas its 
lower part is ſomewhat blunt and obtuſe, terminating in 
a Griffle called the Cartilage Enſiformis, or Sword-like 
Griſtle. Its Uſe is to ſerve as a Safeguard to the Breaſt, 
as alſo for the Articulation of the Collar-bones ; and the 
nine uppermoſt Ribs having on each fide nine little S:zus's, 
or Cavities, for that purpoſe. 5 
The Collar-bones, which are the firſt that TheClavicule, 
are united to the Breaſt-bone, are in number er Collar-bones. 
two, one on each fide ; they are called C/aviculz, either 
becauſe they reſemble the antient Keys,which werein ſha 
like an Jtalian ſ, or becauſe they lock up and cloſe the 
Cheſt : Their heads are ſpongy. and open, but their mid- 
dle ſomewhat thin and flat, and ſomewhat more ſolid ; by 
one end they are joined to the top of the Breaſt-bone, 
and by the other to the firſt Rack-bone of the Back, dif- 
| | ering 
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fering from thoſe in Man, which are joined with the 
Shoulder, They help to ſupport the Shoulder-blades, and 
keep them from ſliding forward upon the Breaſt-bone and 
Shoulder:bones, which, upon a Fracture, or Diſlocation of 
theſe Bones, frequently happens. tige ae | 
4 Next the Collar-bones' are ſeated the 
Dent. Ribs. They are in all thirty-four, vis; ſe. 
venteen on each ſide. Their Subſtance is partly bony, and 
partly cartilaginous. The nine uppermoſt are called the 
true Ribs, becauſe each, with its fellow, makes a kind of 
Circle, being joined together by the Mediation of the Rack. 
bones of the Back behind, and the Breaſt-bone before; 
each Rib has two Knobs, one of which is receiv'd into the 
Sinus of the Body of the Vertebra, and the lefler Knob 
into that of the tranſverſe Proceſs ; they are in like manner 
Joined to the Breaſt-bone, their Cartilages ending in little 
Heads, which are received into its ſmooth -$792115's. 

The eight lowermoſt are call'd the Baſtard-ribs, becauſe 
they don't circumſcribe the Body, as the uppermoſt do, by 
their twofold Articulation into the Rack- bone, and 
Breaſt-bone. They are of a more ſoft and pliable Sub- 
ſtance than the true Ribs, and the nearer they advance to- 
wards the Loins, they grow ſhorter, Hou an open Space 
for the Stomach and Guts, which might have eafily 

Hurt by them, as often as diſtended with Meat and Water. 
They are all rough and uneven on their outſide, eſpecial- 
ly towards the Back, that the Ligaments, by which they 
are tied to the Rack-bones, might take the firmer hold ; 
but on their infide they are ſmooth, and cover'd. with the 
Pleura, left they ſhould hurt the Lungs, and the other 
Parts that bear againſt them. They are alſo narrow and 
thick towards the Back, but broader and flatter towards 
the Breaſt, and are furrowed on the lower part of their 
inſide, in which fome Blood-veſlels and a Nerve are con- 
ducted. They are a Defence to the Bowels within the 
Breaſt, and likewiſe to thoſe in the lower Belly. 


6. v. of rhe Blade-bone, the Shoulder bone, and the 1 m 
5 Bones of the fore Leg and Foor. = 


7h, Rlade- bone. The Blade bone, or Shoulder blade, is niſhe 
1 ; e ene like a Target upon the fide of the *. 
true Ribs, reaching from the YVerrebre of the Back almo IT 

to the Collar- bone. On its inſide it is ſome what concave 18 
£4 14g an 
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and hollow, but arched on its outſide: It is joined to no 


Bone but by its lower end, where it has a Cup that re- 


ceives the round head of the Shoulder- bone: It is, how- 


| ever, knit to ſeveral Parts by the Muſcles which are inſert- 


ed into it, or take their Origin from it. It has three Pro- 


ceſſes, the firſt is that part which forms its Neck; the ſe- 


cond is extended along the middle of its outſide, and is cal- 


led its Spine. The third is towards its lower and inſide, 
and from the reſemblance it has to an Anchor, is called 


Auchoroides, or its Anchor-like Proceſs. | 

It hasalſo aboutits Neck five Appendages,three of which 
afford an Original to ſome Muſcles, and from the other 
two ariſe the Ligaments by which the head of the Shoul- 


| Jer-bone is tied into its Cup, Round its brim there is a 


thick Griftle, which not only makes its Cavity the deeper, 

that the head of the Shoulder-bone, which is joined into 

it, ſhould not ſo eaſily {lip out, but alſo facilitates its Motion. 
The Shoulder-bone has two Heads, the 


uppermoſt inſerted into the Cup of the The OsHume- 


Blade-bone, and the lowermoſt joined to 8 Shoulder- 


the upper part of the Cubit, or Leg-bone. 

The uppermoſt Head is large and orbicular, covered 
with a Griftle, and is, at firſt, only an Appendix to the 
Cubit : but, in time, becomes a Proceſs of the Bone itſelf; 
on the outſide of this orbicular Head there are two leſſer 
Prominencies, into which two Ligaments are inſerted; and 
on its inſide there is @ Cavity, out of which ariſes the 
ſtrong Ligament that ties it into the Cup of the Blade. 

The lower Head of this Bone, which in a human Body 
is articulated with two Bones, vis, the Radius and Una, 


is in a Horſe only united to one; yet it is ſo firmly cou- 


pled to that one, that it cannot be eafily diſplac'd; for 
there being three Proceſſes, and two Sinus's, between it 
and the Cubit, they both receive, and are received of each 
other: And befides theſe Procefles, which ſerve to its 
Articulation, there is on each fide one, from whence ariſe 
the Muſcles which lie on both fides of the Leg. About 
ts middle there is a Perforation, by which the Blood-veſ- 
ſels have recourſe to and from the Marrow contained 
_ its large bore, and are thoſe by which it is nou- 
iſhed, | | 
The next Bone, call'd the Cubit, or Leg- The Cubit, or 
bone, reaches from the Elbow to the Shank. Leg- bens. 
This Bone has, on its hinder and upper part, a notable 
| | ro- 
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Proceſs, long and round, which enters the larger Cavity WY Sh: 
of the lower Head of the Shoulder-bone, and makes tha; the 
bunching out which is uſually call'd the Elbow; this Pro. WW the 
ceſs is ſomewhat rough and uneven, partly that the Liga. the 
ments that encompaſs the Joint might be the more ſtrong. 5 
ly knit to it, and partly for the Origination and Inſertion cli 
of the Muſcles which ſerve to move thoſe Parts, for which to f 
cauſe the Bone is rough at the Root of this Proceſs, a; WM nev 
alſo the whole Circumference of the $772725, into which it ber 
is inſerted. 4 e wands (as 
etween this and the Shank-bone, ther low 
Lair we * are Ranges of little Bones, one above ano. Wt {om 
2ween the Leg- ther, three in the firſt Range, and four in Wi piec 
bone ana Shan. the ſecond, all which are very firmly joined aſur 
= together.” 'Theſe differ one from another one 
in their Magnitude, Forms, and Situation, and are ſaid run 
to be firſt cartilaginous, but that in proceſs of time they keaſt 
ow hard and bony. Their Subſtance is ſpongy, as are WM occa 
all thoſe which at firſt are only cartilaginous ; of which WW =lth 
kind are the Appendages of Bones, the Breaſt-bone, and they 
the like. They are covered with a Ligament which is the 
partly membranous, and partly cartilaginous, whereby 
they are ſo compacted, that without dividing the ſaid Li- 
gament, it is hard to diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
but at firſt view they may be all taken for one Bone. 
On their outer Surface they are ſomewhat bunching, but 
on their infide they are hollow. The firſt that is placed on 


the infide of the upper Rank, is ſomewhat longiſh, and Wi B 
curved inwards, articulated with the Cubit-bone, and be- ſhort 
low with the ſecond of the lower Rank, touching both the! 
the third and fourth of the ſame Rank, and join'd to the I Shan 
ſecond of its own Rank. The ſecond has a Cavity on its and t 
upper part, which receive an Appendix of the Cubit- eat 
bone. The third is join'd above, by a plain Surface, to As tb 
the ſaid Cubit-bone, and with the ſecond is join'd under- t ma 
neath, to the fourth Bone of the lower Rank. The fourth than 
Bone, or firſt of the lower Rank, is round and ſmooth, and the le 
is join'd above to the outſide of the lower part of the fir = 1 
culati 


Bone, and below to the Shank-bone. The fifth has on it 
upper part a large Siaus, into which the firſt Bone of the 
upper Rank is articulated, and another below for Recep- 
tion of part of the Head of the Shank-bone. The ſixth is 
join'd with a plain Superficies on each fide, to the ſeventh, WF. 
and the foregoing above to the ſecond, and below - 9 

5 phe 


ſhort Abridgment, if I ſhould explain the Mechaniſm of 
| the Bones; I ſhall therefore proceed to the 
Shank-bone, which comes next in order, 
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the third of the upper Rank, and below to the head of 
the Shank-bone, and on its infide to the foregoing, to wit, 


he ſixth. | | 
|"Theſi: Bones are of uſe, not only to fa- 73," Uſe. 


cilitate the Motion of the Knee, but alſo 


to ſtrengthen it; for by their convex outſide, the Joint can 
never be extended too far the contrary way, and the Num- 


ber of the lower Rank exceeding that of the upper Rank, 
| (as the upper end of the Shank-bone is broader than the 


lower end of the Cubit) and as the Bones themſelves are 


piece of good Maſon-work, they cannot eaſily be pull'd 


aſunder; whereas if the Bones of both Ranks were of 
one fize and number, and their Seams and Junctures to 


run ſtreight through, it would be impoſſible but every the 


leaſt falſe Step muſt diſorder them in ſuch manner, as to 
| occafion an irtecoverable Lameneſs. As to their Motion, 
© although, by this ſort of Articulation, they ſeem as if 


they were incapable of any fingly ; yet it is very certain, 
3 e a ſmall tendency inward, as often as the 


Shank is bended, though that be ſcarcely diſcernable, and 


by virtue of the cartilaginous Ligament, which covers all 


thoſe little Bones, and ties them together, they recover 
E themſelves as with a {pring - ſo that the Motion of that 
Joint muſt be more eaſy and quick, than it could poſſibly 
be by any other kind of Articulation, 


But it would oblige me to go beyond the Limits of this 


The Shanks 


and that which reaches from the K nee to the bone. | 


great Paſtern, and anſwers to the Back of the Hand in Man. 


As that conſiſts of five Bones, the Shank-bone of a Horſe 
is made up of three, having one much larger and longer 
than either of the other. It is join'd, by its upper part, to 


[the lowermoſt Range of the ſmall Bones, and below to 
[the upper end of the great Paſtern, by a reciprocal Arti- 


culation, having two round Heads, and three ſmall Ca- 
"ities, whereby theſe two Bones both receive, and are re- 
ceived into each other, as the lower end of the Shoulder- 
bone and the upper end of the Cubit. | 

To each fide of this Bone is faſten'd a Splint, in ſhape 


like a Bodkin, being thick and round at the upper — 
3 but 


chank-bone. The ſeventh is join'd on its upper end to 


ſomewhat different in their ſize from each other, like a 


* 
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but ſmall and pointes at the lower; between theſe dorm b 
the Tendons 0 on gen that oy the 99 — og 
; e next is the great Paſtern. Thi; the 

1 eat Paſ= Bore is gibbous e peer e on its upper here, 

2 part, where it is articulated with the Shank. Wt '** 8 
bone; it has three ſmall Proceſſes, which are received into Run 
the Cavities of the ſaid Shank-bone; and two Cavities Mar 
which alſo receive its two Proceſſes, and has alſo tw teby 
{mall triangular Bones faſten'd to its back-part, whereol the e 
the Footlock Hair does grow ; theſe two Bones are a Stay T 
to that Joint, which rticulation, being like a Hing, and 
would be apt to ſtrain the Ligaments every time a Horſe ing! 


Mould ſtumble. Th F ; Sa = 
| The little Paſtern is not much unlike the 
The little Left. other, only that it differs in its Length; in ter 
5 upper end is articulated with the great i ed; 
Paſtern, and its lower end conſiſts of two Heads, u Pe 
that of the great Paſtern, which are received into the grad 
Coffin-bone, in the ſame manner as itſelf receives the 6, V 
lower end of the 57 5 Paſtern. 5 5 
„ e. br.. he Coffin-bone, which is the lowermoſt 
bene. of all the Bones of the Leg, is fo callel 
from its hollowneſs. It is ſomewhat ſemilunary, or Half 
moon faſhion'd, thick upwards, where its Cavities receiu 
the lower end of the little Paſtern; but thin and broad at 
its bottom, towards its edges, for its more firm fixing 
upon the Ground. Its Subſtance is open and porous 
having innumerable little Holes through its fides, Be the 
Paſſage of the Veſſels; as alſo many ſmall Sinus's, where 
in are inſerted the Tendons of the Muſcles that move th: 
lower part of the Leg and Foot. 5 T\ 


F. VI. Of the Croupe, aud Rump-bone. 
0 on The Croupe, or the Bone which lies un 
4 , 5 der the Crupper, otherwiſe called the 0. 
Groupe, Sacrum, is ſeated at the lower end of the 
Back, and adheres to the laſt Vertebra ol 
the Loins above, and below to the firſt of the Bones of the 
Dutt, or Rump: It is much the broadeſt of all the Bone 
of the Back, of a Figure ſomewhat triangular, growing 
from a broad beginning, narrow towards the firſt Bone ol 
the Tail; it is hollow on its inſide, but uneven outward 
becauſe of the Muſcles of the Back, and its Ligaments 


cleaving to it. It has hardly any oblique Proceſſes but - 
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it firſt Vertebra, and its other Proceſſes are either ver 
ts y 
mall or very obſcure. On each fide, towards its edges, 
there are certain Sinus's to which the Haunch- bones ad- 
here, by an intervening. Cartilage. It has fix Yerrebre, 
its Spines grow gradually leſs, thenearer they K 1 the 
Rump, as the Vertebres themſelves do alſo. The Spinal 
Marrow has likewiſe a Paſſage in it, as in the other Ver- 
;obr, out of which there are ſeveral leſſer Perforations for 
the egreſs of the Nerves. N 
The Rump- bones are in number eighteen, The Rump, er 
and are joined to each other by an interven- Tail. 
ing Cartilage, or Griſtle; but ſo looſely, that a Horſe can 
| move his Tail which way he pleaſes; theſe have no hol- 
lowneſs in them, only the uppermoſt has a ſmall Cavity 
that receives the Proceſs from the laſt Bone above deſcrib- 
ed; they are ſoft and ſpongy, and therefore the better ad- 
| apted to Motion, as they are alſo from their Make, growi 
gradually leſs, until they end in a ſmall pointed Cartilage. 


. MI. Of che Oſſa Innominata, divided into the Hip, 
Haunch, and Sbare-bones. 1 


The 0/2 Innominara are ſeated on the fides of the Os 
| S1cyurm. Tbe firſt is called the Os Zinm, 0 nt; 
| becauſe the Gut 7/79/74 lies under it; it is . 
the uppermoſt and broadeſt, and is joined with the Os S. 
crum by a true Suture ; it is ſomewhat ſemicircular, be- 
ing convex and uneven on its outſide, which is called its 
Dorſum, or Back and Concave, and even on its internal 
fide, which is called its Coſta ; and that part by which 
it is joined to the * Vertebre of the Os Sacrum, is 
called its Shine, or Edge. 

Its Spine is, in many places, rough and une ven, there 
being ſeveral Muſcles that take their Origin from it, as 
| alſo from its Dorſum, or back-part, which is in like man- 
ner accommodated for the ſame purpoſe. = 

The ſecond is called the Os Pubis, or Os pubis. 
Share-bone, which forms the inferior and © 
. of the Oſſa Innominata; it is joined to its fel- 
low by an intervening Cartilage, and forms the fore · part 
of that Cavity, in human Bodies, and is called the Pe/- 
vis or Baſon. It is perforated with a very large Hole, 
and on its inner and hinder fide,” has two Proceſſes, from 
v hence the cavernous Bodies of the Yard, and ſome Muſ- 
cles, take their Original. COILED 1 — 

6 The 
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The Iſchium, The third is the Inferior and Poſteriot 
or Coxendix. called the Iſchium, or Cowendi. It has a 
large Cavity, which receives the head of the 'Thigh-bone, 
This Cavity has its Circumference tipp'd with a Cartilage 
call'd its Spercilium, or Brow, where there are ſeveral 
Sinus's, or Protuberances, ordained particularly for the 
Production of Muſcles, and partly for Ligaments. 
In all young Animals theſe may be divided into ſeveral 
Bones ; but in ſuch as are old, the Cartilages, by which 
q they were at firſt wy join'd, change their Nature, and 
become bony, by which means they grow united, and 
make but one Bone. OL 


| 6.VIIL. Of the Bones of the T highs, hinder Legs, and Feet, 


LeThioh-bous, The Thigh-bone is that which reaches 
py 2 88 from the Hip to the Stifle; it is long and 
round, and, in ſome Parts, a little convex: Its upper part 
is made up of a large Head and Neck, with two Proceſ- 
ſes, and below it determines into a Head, which has two 
Productions, with a Cavity between them. | 
Its upper Head is round, and ſomewhat longiſh, that it 
may the better fill up the Acetabulum, or Cup, which of 
itſelf is deep, but the more ſo, as it is encompaſs'd with a 
Cartilage. There is alſo a thin Cartilage which covers the 
round head of this Bone, that its Motion may be glib and 
eaſy. within the Cup; and becauſe of the great Weight 
which the Thigh ſuſtains, it is therefore tied by two ſtrong 
Ligaments, one of which is round, ariſing from the inſide 
of the Acetabulum, near its bottom, and implanted into 
a little Snus on the upper and fore-part of the ſaid head 
of the Thigh-bone; and the other, proceeding from the 
edge of the Acetabulum, by the Aſſiſtance of a membra- 
nous Subſtance, incloſes the whole Articulation. 
The ſlender Part, under the head of the Thigh-bone, is 
called its Neck: It is pretty long and oblique, and is ac- 
counted a Proceſs of the Bone. There ariſe, at the lower 
end of the Neck, two other Proceſſes, which go by the 
Name of the greater and leſſer Trochanters. The upper 
moſt, or larger Proceſs, is rough, becauſe of the Inſertion 
of ſome Muſcles into it. The undermoſt is alſo ſomewhat 
uneven, + pps 4 towards its Root, where the Vaſtus In- 
ternus riſes. A late Anatomiſt has 'obſerv'd, that thoſe 
Protuberances increaſe mightily the force of the MW 
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by removing not only their Inſertions, but likewiſe their 
Directions from the Centre of Motion. | 

The Thigh-bone below its middle becomes thicker, its 
lower end terminating in an ample and broad Head : This 
Head is form'd into two Proceſſes, betwixt which there 
is a large Space that receives a Protuberance of the Head 
of the Leg bone. The outſide of theſe two Proceſſes is 
rough, but their inſide is ſmooth, being covered with a 
Cartilage, for the more eaſy Motion of the Joint. From 
| them proceed ſome of the Muſcles that move the Leg, 
and into them are inſerted ſome of thoſe that move the 
Thigh. Their fides are full of ſmall Holes, from whence 
ariſe the Ligaments that ſtrengthen the Patella, or Stifle. 

In the middle, between the two Heads, there are two 
Cavities, the foremoſt of which receives the Protuberation 
of the Stifle-bone, being covered with a Griſtle for that 
purpoſe. The other, which is deeper, is alſo rough and 
unequal, receives the Protuberation of the Leg. bone. Be- 
ſides theſe, there is a Cavity on the outſide of the outer 
Head, and another on the inſide of the inner Head, thro' 
: both which the Tendons of the ſeveral Muſcles of the 
; Leg deſcend. 1 55 5 

Where the lower end of the Thigh-bone 74+ Patella, 
is joined to the upper end of the Leg-bone, or Stifte. pan. 
on the 'fore-fide is e a ſmall Bone, 5 
ſomewhat round, called the Patella, or Stifle-pan; it is 
plain without, but on its inſide it is a little convex, having 
a Ridge which falls between the Juncture of the two 
Bones; its inſide is covered with a Griſtle, and its out- 
| fide with the broad Tendons of ſome of thoſe Muſcles 
that extend the Leg, which keep it firm in its place, by 
adhering cloſely to it. This Bone not only ſtrengthens the 
Articulation of the Thigh and Leg, but alſo ſerves as a 
Pully for the Tendons of the Muſcles which paſs over it; 
and facilitate their Action, by removing their Direction 


. 


4 9 of Motion. 9, * | 
he Tibia, or Leg bone, to which the Tibia an - 
| Thigh-bone Na comes the next The 0b ak 
to be deſcrib'd.” In a Horſe it is very diffe-. © 
rent from what it is in Men, being long and round, and not 
triangular, as in the latter; its upper part is much broad- 
er and thicker than its lower, and both receives and is 
deeived by the Thigh- bone, having two Ca vities, and be- 
Wixt them a Prominence, which is alſo covered with * 

tilage, 


* 


| The Inflep. 


Defence to a Horſe's Foot. 
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tilage, as all the other Appendages of the Joints are. With- 
in the Cavities of this Joint there is always to be found 
an unctuous or oily Matter, which is ſeparated to further 
the Motion thereof, by keeping it moiſt and ſlippery. lu 
lower Head is round, and likewiſe covered with a Griſtle, 
to facilitate the Motion of the Inſtep. | 
This Bone has ſeveral Siaus's and Appendages, as well 
as the Thigh - bone, not only for the Paſſage of the Ten. 
dons of ſome Muſcles, but alſo to give riſe to others which 
move the Foot; and has likewiſe a conſiderable Bote, 
which reaches from the upper to the lower Appendage, 
and. is filled with Marrow, to keep it moiſt, aid preſerve 
it from becoming too brittle, e 
The ſmall Boner The Bones of the Hock are in number 
of the Hock the ſame with thoſe in the Knee, and are 
'. lkewiſe diſpoſed in two Ranks, vis. three 
in the firſt Rank, and four in the undermoſt. They ate 
alſo articulated with the Inſtep, as the others are with the 


Shank, only that they are ſeated in the bending of the 


Joint. Theſe Bones are of uſe to hinder a Horſe from 
falling upon his Hams, when he raiſes himſelf upwards, 
and goes upon his Haunches; and are alſo like a Spring 
to that Joint, by which he recovers himſelf inall Actions 
where the hind Legs are chiefly concern'd, 7 85 
The Inſtep- bone, to which theſe ſmal 
Bones are articulated, is made up of three 
Bones, which adhere ſo cloſely together, that they can 
hardly be ſeparated or diſtinguiſh'd, until the Perioſteum 
is very clean ſcraped off; and are much the ſame as thoſe 
of the Shank already deſcrib'd. The Paſterns and Coffin- 
bone, Ac. agreeing alſo, in every reſpect, with thoſe of 
the fore Foot, I ſhall therefore omit mentioning them in 


this Place. But before 1 leave this Subject, it will, no 


doubt, be expected I ſhould take ſome notice of the 
Hoots, they being alſo a hard Subſtance, and a very great 
I The Hooks of a Horſe, are thoſe Parts 
70 . .. which-anſwer to the Nails in human Bodies, 
and are no other than a Bundle of Huſks, which cover and 
ſheath the Papillæ Pyramidales of the Skin, on the Ex 
tremities of the Feet, which dry, harden, and lie cloſe one 
upon another, | They are of a middle nature, between 
Bones and Griſtles, that they may not ſplinter and break 
becauſe of their hardneſs, and at the ſame time bon 
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to bear and fupport ſo great a Burden without much da- 


mage; and are without Senſe, that they may endure tra- 


among Stones and rough Ways. They adhere pret : 
mens 2 Parts included within them, and are Bf | 
ten' d to "tis Coffin bone by a Ligament that proceeds from 


ty firmly to t 


their Root, which is alſo, in ſome meaſure, 3 
with the Skin. | : 

Underneath the Hoofs chene many 2. of Nerve, 
Ph Tendons, and Muſcles, which take their ourſe quite 
to the Sole of the Foot. When theſe are prick'd or bruis'd, 
they occafion exquiſite Pain. But of this when we come 
to treat of the Diſeaſes incident to the Feet. 


TABLE VII. Repreſents the Skele 


AA. The Sboulder-llade.. V 
B. The Breaſt bone. 5 
CC. T he Shoulder. bone. 2 
DDDD. T he Bones of bath fore 14 Bind Legs. WE 


EEEB. 4 he (aal Ranges UE ad which make ” 
- Knee aud Hock. 


} Kh 1% 171 
FF, The Shank.- bones. on . n 
ff. T he 7 . Zones. 29% aud: 
GGGG. Te Bodkin-like, or Splint bones, 0 As ig 
HHHH.-T he great. n SLA” ts e . 


HII. The A $9 AA: >: e to b 511 potwglich 

KKKK. 7 he Coffin-bones. Bia 

LLLL. The {mall Maga, Bös a abe 7 
the upper end of the great Faſter. | 


MM. 7he Os Vium, or Haunch-bone, 


N. The I or 's pa e ns bg wht 

00 The Patella, or Stiſte- pan. 

RRR, Sc. The 8 the my Lf 55 Ribs. f 

888, Sc. The ſeventeen Ribs. | 

TIT, Ce. That Part of the Ribs where they are ar- 
ticulared into the Veriebrz of the 8570 

V. 7 he Os Hyoides, or Bone 7 LET Ll : 

W. The lower Jaw. | | | 

X. The upper fav. Acad 

I. The Noll. bone. 

From 1 70 17, arethe ſeventeen Vertebræ of the Chef. | 

From 1 to ), the ſeven Vertebræ of the Loins. 


*. 1706, the Fox Proceſſes of the Sacrum. 
© "ME 41:45 415: » 
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which we call Chyle. 


Prom rhe Cypher I 70.18, are repreſented the eighteen 
Bones of the Rump or Dock, 1 8 
T, II, III. IV, V, VI, VII. Shew the ſeven Vertebræ, oy 


Rack bones of the Neck. 


Ahe K F 5 E N D LX. 


See the \ FIT ER a ſhort Deſcription of the 


| 


Blood-weſſels, Parts which compoſe and make up 
and Circulation the Body of a Horſe, it cannot be 
of theBlood,&c. thought anne to add ſome Things in 

general, concerning the Way and Manner 
by which an animal Body is ſuſtain'd and nouriſh'd, and 
thereby render'd fit to perform the ſeveral Functions of 
Life. I ſhall therefore fum up this Abridgment with a 
brief Account of the Circulation of the Blood, and its 
Diſtribution into all Parts of the Body, And in order 
thereunto, I ſhall not only ſtudy Brevity, but endeavour 
to make the Diſcourſe as eaſy and intelligible as poſſible, 
beginning with the Aliment, and throughout the whole 
following the Order of Nature ; that thoſe who have not 
8705 the Opportunities of Study, may reap ſome Benefic 

SRP 55 


The Chyle. As ſoon as an Animal gathers in his Food, 


the Glands of the Mouth pour forth their 

Liquor, not only that it may be the more eafily chew'd, 
but that it may be thereby render d ſoft, and more readily 
paſs through the Gullet into the Stomach: When it has 
arriv'd there, ſeveral Inſtruments become aſſiſtful to Di- 
eſtion. The Juices which flow from the Glands of the 
tomach, and the Drink, help to keep it moiſt ; ſo that 
by the continual Action of its Sides, which, by virtue of 
Its muſcular Fibres, perperually rub one againſt another, 
and by the Aſſiſtance of the incloſed Air, all the Parts 
and Particles of the Food are greatly ſeparated. The 
groſſer Parts are carried downwards by the Periſtaltick 
Motion of the Guts, the Preflure of the Midriff and Muſ- 
cles of the lower Belly, and are voided at the Fundament, 


while the finer Parts conſtitute that white milky — 
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The Chyle, being thus prepar'd in the Stomach, paſſes 


by degrees out at its lower Orifice into the ſmall Guts, and 
is by the ſame Powers, ſqueez'd into the ſmall and minute 
Orifices of the Iacteal or milky Veins, which, as has 
been ob'erv'd in another place, ariſe from all Parts of the 
ſaid Guts, by fine Capillany, or Hair-like | 
Tubes: And altho' theſe Tubes are ſo ſmall, 5 2. int 
that they cannot be perceiv d but in Animals M8 © 888 
open d alive immediately after eating, at which time they 
are full of Chyle; yet every one of them imbibe and drin 
up part of the refined Aliment; and as they run from the 
ſides of the Guts to the Glands in the Meſentery, they unite 
and form larger Branches, and are called the lacteal Veſ- 
ſels of the firſt Kind. Theſe Extremities of the Tacteals, 
having Communication with the ſmall capillary Arteries 
of the Guts, receive a thin LJympha, which not only dilutes 
the Chyle, and helps to drive it forwards, but alle waſhes 
the Lacteals and Kernels, that they may not fur and be 
ſtopp'd up by its ſtaying in them upon faſting. ; 
here are other Lacteals which are larg- 7% r ,g.41; 
er, and are called Vene Lacteæ Secundi ag 
Generis, or the Lacteals of the ſecond Kind: Theſe re- 
ceive the Chyle that was diſcharg'd by the firſt, into the 
veſicular Kernels of the Meſentery, and carry it immedi- 
ately into its common Receptacle. N 
The Lymphaticks, which ariſe from moſt of the Inte- 
{tines of the lower Belly, and from the lower extreme 
Parts, Oy their Liquor into that Receptacle, which 
being mixed with it, makes its Parts ſtill more fine, and 
fit to be united with the Blood ; and as the Chyle leaves 
its Receptacle, and aſcends the thoraick Duct, the other 
Lymphaticks, which ariſe from the Parts contain'd in the 
Cheſt, empty themſelves into the Duct, and thoſe which 
come from the Head, Neck, and Arms, diſcharge their 
Contents into the Jugular and Subclavian Veins, by which 
it becomes yet more diluted and perfect, as it enters into 
the Maſs of Blood, . Ay 4h 
The Lacteals and Thoraick Dutt have The Thoraick 
Valves, which open for the Paſſage of the Du# and Lac - 
Chyle, but ſhut themſelves ſo as to hinder teals have 
its Return back again; and the Thoraick Values, to hin- 
Duct, being placed behind the great Artery, 47 fh — 921 
receives a new Impetus by its Pulſation, of the Chyle. 
which alſo forwards the Aſcent of the Chyle. The Lymph- 
OY = Du ts 
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| Du&s contract themſelves at unequal Diſtances, and have j 
| alſo their little Flood-gates, which permit their Liquor to ] 
| take its Courſe ee the Chyle-Veſſels, but hinder its 
; coming back the ſame way ; by all which Means the ani- f 
8 mal Body can never be depri vd of its Nouri ſhment, but ] 
; in caſe © SEL, of Nauk 1 | 
| | | e Chyle being prepared in the Stomach ] 
| eee x and mall Guts, 11 been obſerv'd, and j 
| | being allo further refin'd by the Commix- c 
] ture of the Iymp ha, in its Paflage thro' the Lacteals and 

Thoraick DuR, is convey'd by that Canal to the left Sub. t 

| clavian Vein, where-it -_ itſelf at ſeveral Orifices, and f 

mixing with the Blood, is carry'd directly to the right =. 

| Ventricle of the Heart, and is no farther to be traced un- 
der the Name of Chyle, but hencetorth becomes a part of a 

N the Blood. | B f r 

| Nou, that all the Blood takes a circular Courſe thro' the f 

| Heart, is an Opinion ſo generally receiv'd, that I need ſay t 

{ nothing about it, but proceed to ſhew the Way and Man- t 

=: ner by which that is perform'd. | f 

i PLAT £ The aſcending and deſcending Trunks of a 

| The Circulation the Cava unite oppoſite to the Heart, and 

i of the Blood f | PP : « 

, through the Open into its right Auricle, or Ear; and at 9 

N =. Sc the place where they enter, there is a {mall 0 

1 » af 2 1 

i 7 Protuberance made by their Coats on the in- t 

| fide, like an Iſthmus, which hinders the Blood of either f 

ä Trunk from ruſhing againſt the other, but directs both b 

; into the Ear. The right Ear receives in its Diaſtole, that d 

j is, when it is diſtended, all the Blood from both Branches te 

of the Cava, which it empties by its Syſto/e into the right P 

| Ventricle of the Heart, which at the ſame time is in its * 

0 Diaſtole. The right Ventricle in its Sſtole preſently P 

0 empties itſelf into the Pulmonary Artery, or that of the al 

1 Lungs, for it cannot return back again into the Ear, be- 

[ cauſe of the Valvulæ Tricuſpides; as that which is once te 
receiv'd into the Ear cannot return into the Cava, becaule 1 
of the tendinous Circle about its Mouth, which contracts tl 
itſelf as often as the Ear is filled. As often as the Blood a 
has taken its Progreſs thro? all Parts of the Lungs, in the = 
Pulmonary Artery, it isreceiv'd from its Capillary Branch- al 
es, into thoſe of the Pulmonary Vein, and is convey d by it It 
back again into the left Ear of the Heart, which, by its Con- L 
traction, thruſts the Blood into the left Ventricle, then in 2 


its Diaſtole, and when that is contracted, it is thruſt out 
| into 
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into the Horta; for it cannot come back again into the 
Ear, becauſe of the Valvulæ Mitrales. 
The Horta having receiv'd the Blood 7y, Aorta. 
from the left Ventricle, ſends out two ſmall ' 8 
Branches, call'd the Coronariæ, which go to the Heart, and 
then forming a ſmall Arch, by which the Force of the 
Blood is ſomewhat abated, in its Expulſion 335 
it is divided into the Horta aſcending and poet e 
N p | ON wes L * 
The aſcendin runk climbing u | 8 
the Windpipe to The top of the Breaſt, fendt dh A man 3 
| forth two Branches, call'd the Syubclavian, F 
| which run under the Chanel-bones on each fide. Theſe 
{end forth ſeveral other Branches, both from their upper 
and under fide ; from their upper fide ſpring thoſe Arte- 
ries, which, in Men, are call d the Cervical, being partly 
ſpent on the Muſcles of the Neck and Breaſt, and partly on 
the Glandulæ T hyroides. Out of their lower fide proceed 
the ſuperior Intercoſtals, which paſſing thro' the Cheſt, 
ſend forth ſeveral Branches to the Arms in human Bodies, 
and to the fore Legs in brute Creatures. 
Where the Subclavians go off from the The Carotid 
great Artery, on each fide there ariſe two Arteries. 
other principal Branches, which aſcend upwards towards 
the Head, and are call'd the Carotid Arteries : Theſe are 
ſpent chiefly on the Brain, forming there the Rete Mira- 
bile, and Plexus Choroides, &c. but as they aſcend, they 
detach ſeveral Branches to the Windpipe, Larynx, ſome 
to the Tongue and lower Jaw, .and others to the external 
Parts of the Head, By theſe four principal Branches, to 
wit, the Subclaviau and Carotias, the whole Head and 
Neck, as alſo the external Parts of the Cheſt and fore Legs, 
are ſupplied with Nouriſhment. | s 
The deſcending Aorta, as it goes down The deſcendin 
towards the Midriff, ſends forth the inferior Trunk. 
Tntercoſtals and the Bronchial Artery, which accompany 
the Branches of the Windpipe in the Lungs ; and when it 
arrives at the Midriff, it detaches thoſe call'd the Phre- 
nick Arteries, which are diſperſed through the Midriff 
and Mediaſtinum. After it has paſſed thro' the Midriff, 
it marches downwards as far as the laſt Vertebra of he 
Loins, but by the way ſends off ſeveral Branches to the 
Stomach and other Inteſtines, as the Cæliack, the Sple- 
ick, and the upper * ; after theſe ſpring * 
| 4 the 
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17 Difiribu- the Emulgent Arteries, one on each fide, 


" which go to the Kidneys ; and below theſe, 


from the main Truuk alſo ariſe the Sper- 
maticks, which go to the Teſticles and Ovaria, &c. then 
the lower Meſenterick communicating with the upper, 
ſupply the whole Meſentery. 

ks ſoon as the 'Trunk of the great Artery has reach'd 
the top of the Os Sacrum, it divides itſelf into two equal 
Branches, call'd the Liachs, which are again ſubdivided 
into the External and Internal. From the Internal proceed 
thoſe called Maſculæ, which are beſtow'd on the Pſ/oas 
and Muſcles of the Buttocks; as alſo the Hypogaſtricks, 
which run to the ſtreight Gut, the Matriæ, and Bladder, 
the Proſtates and Yard, and to all the other Parts con- 
tained within the Pelvis. From the External Tliacks 
ariſe firſt the Fprgaſtrick Arteries, which, turning for- 
wards, creep along the outſide of the Rim of the Belly, 
as far as the Navel, where they meet the Mammillary. 
The next are thoſe call'd the Pudenda, which go to the 
Privities of both Sexes. Afterwards the 7/;ack Branches 
go to the Thighs, and are then call'd the Crural Arteries, 
ſupplying the hind Legs and Feet with many conſiderable 
Branches. 

This is the Order and Diſtribution of the principal Ar- 
teries of almoſt all Animals, each of which Arteries are 
ſubdivided into others, and theſe again into others, till at 
laſt the whole Body is overſpread with moſt minute Capil- 
lary or Hair-like Arteries, which frequently communicate 
one with another ; ſo that when any xx Artery is ob- 
ſtructed, the Blood is brought by the communicating 
Branches to the Parts below the Obſtruction, which mult 
otherwiſe have been depriv'd of its Nouriſhment. Na- 
ture has obſerv'd the fame Oeconomy in the Diitributjon 
of the Veins, that in caſe any Vein ſhould be obſtructed, 
the Blood might not ſtagnate, but be alſo return'd by other 
communicating Branches. 
Wy : But before I proceed to an Account of 
The Arteries the Veins, I ſhall obſerve farther concern- 
2 f 1 ing the Arteries, that as it is their peculiar 
- xf? ” 3 Province to carry the Blood from the Heart, 

Fei. and diſtribute it into all Parts of the Body, 
they are perfectly ſitted for that Purpoſe by their Struc- 
tures; For an Artery being compoſed of three Coats, the 
middle moſt very ſtrong, and endued with Elaſticity, by 

| . virtue 
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virtue of the ſpiral Direction of its Fibres, it is thereby 
enabled to bear the frequent Sallies of the Blood in its Ex- 
pulfion from the Heart; and leſt theſe Fibres ſhould ſe- 
parate upon any violent Impulſe, the innermoſt Coat, tho 
2 fine tranſparent Membrane, yet it is wove ſo cloſe, as to 


be able to preſerve the middlemoſt, and keep the Blood 
within its proper Chanels. | 


it is moreover to be obſerved, as the Arteries are conical 


| Chanels, and grow gradually ſmaller, ſo their Coats grow 
proportionably thinner. And the Coats of o | 

the Veins ſeem, according to the Opinion of ph E —_ - 

| the moſt modern Anatomiſts, to be only a 1 go 


Contihuation of the Coats of the wow, yr 12 


Arteries, reflected back again towards the of the Arteries. 
Heart, But altho' the Coats of the Veins be the ſame 
with thoſe of the Arteries, yet it is to be taken notice of, 
that the Muſcular Coats of all the Veins, are as thin as in 
| the Capillary Arteries ; the Preſſure of the Blood againſt 

the ſides of the Veins, being much weaker than that againſt 


| the fides of the Arteries, and therefore not requiring its 
| Chanels to be ſo thick and ftrong, 


The Veins are not endued with Pulſation, as the Arteries, | 


becauſe the Blood falls into them with a continual Stream, 
from the Capillary Arteries, which, by reaſon of their ſmall- 


| neſs, have only a very weak, or ſcarcely any Motion; and 


then as it advances towards the Heart, it moves from a 
narrow Chanel to a wider; and therefore its Motion 
would have been extremely languid and ſlow, had not Na- 
| ture contriv'd ſeveral Helps to promote its Wis | 
| Paſſage. For that Reaſon, as it is the Of- GA have 
fice of the Veins to return and carry back "©" 

all the Blood to the Heart, there is to be ſeen in moſt of 
them (eſpecially in ſuch as have their Direction upwards) 
ſeveral Valves at convenient diſtances, ſometimes one, and 


ſometimes more, like ſo many half Thimbles tuck to their 


fide, with their Mouths towards the Heart ; and as the 
Blood moves that way, they are preſſed cloſe to the ſides 
of the Veins ; but if it ſhould fall back, it muſt fill the 
Valves, and ſtop up the Chanel, that no Blood can repaſs 
them, And beſides theſe Valves, it is alſo obſervable, that 
in many places where there is a Branch of a Vein, there is 
an Artery lies under it, which, by its continual Pulſations, 
helps to forward the venal Blood towards the Heart ; ſo 
that albeit the Blood moves {rom a narrow Chanel into a 


wider, 
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wider, as has been obſerved, and its Motion is in man 
Places directly upwards; yet nothing can happen in a ns. 
tural way to retard its Progreſs, - : 

But I ſhall retain the Reader no longer with the dif. 
rence between the Veins and Arteries, believing what ha 
been already ſaid, ſufficient to give any one a Notion of 
their ſeveral Offices ; I ſhall therefore proceed to give ſome 
Account of the Order and Diſtribution of the Veins, as 
they correſpond with the Arteries. 

As the preat Artery receives the Blood 

The Cava. from the Heart, and diſtributes it from 
thence into all Parts of the Body, ſo the Cava, like a 
main River, receives into it the Blood which is convey 
from all Parts of the Body, proceeding at firſt from Ve. 
ſels infinitely ſmall, and afterwards uniting in large 
Branches, which empty themſelves into its ſuperior and 
inferior Trunks, 7 yoo rand 3 2 | 
; e ſuperior, or deſcending Cava, re- 

F. "> ceives erlt the Coronary Vein from the 
Heart, near that Place where it opens into 


the Ear. As ſoon as it pierces the Pericardi um, it re- 


ceives the Vena ſine part, which is made by the Union 
of the Veins of the Ribs on each fide. 
The Subcelavian and Fugular Veins are 
pretty large Veſſels, which anſwer to the 
Subctavian and Carotid Arteries, and art 
the next of any note that open into the deſcending Cavs. 
The ugulars are divided into the External and Internal; 
the External is that large Vein which runs along the out- 
fide of the Neck, called in a Horſe the Neck-vein, and is 
moſt commonly open'd when Blooding is required. This 
Vein receives and carries back that Portion of the Blood, 
which comes from all the external Parts of the Head and 
Face, vis. from the Eye-veins, the Temple-veins, and 
thoſe of the Noſe and Tips. Into the Internal Fugulars 
open all thoſe Veins which lie within the Bars of the 
Mouth, and under the Tongue, and all the other Branches 
which communicate with thoſe of the Brain. | 
The Snbclavian Veins, vis. the two large Branches 


Its Diſtribu- 
tion. 


which paſs under the Chanel-bones, not only receive 2 


great part of the Blood which comes from the Cheſt, but 
likewiſe have all thoſe Veins open into them, which run 
along the outward part of the Breaſt, fore Legs, and Feet, 
ſuch as the Breaſt-veins that run between the fore 17 

| whic 


| ſending Artery, receives alſo all thoſe 
| Bratiches of Veins which return the Blood from moſt 
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chich Farriers ſometimes open in Fevers, c. the Plate- 


| reins, the Shank veins, and Shackle-veins, as alſo the 


Veins of the Cornet and Toe, which are uſually opened in 
Diſeaſes of the Legs and Feet. | 
The Cava aſcendens, or the great aſcend- 


ing Vein, which anſwers to the great de- The of ning 


arts of the lower Belly, viz. the Meſenteriæ from the 
lleledrery, the Portæ from the Liver, the Emulgents 


| £m the Kidneys, the Spermatick Veins from the Parts 
| of Generation in both Sexes. And after it divides itſelf, 


33 the Artery, into the internal and external 7/zacks, it 
receives ſeveral Branches. Into the Internal REED 
open the Hypogaſtricks, by which the Blood Its Diſtriba- 

is returned from the Matrix, the Bladder, 9255 

and ſtreight Gut; and into the External open the Epigaſ- 
tricks, with Blood from the Peritonæum, and external 
Parts of the lower Belly; and into the Zpigaſtricks open 


| the Crurals, which receive all the Blood that flows from 
the extreme Parts; for into them open thoſe Veins, im- 


properly called by Farriers the K:4ney-veins, as alſo the 
Spavin-verns, the Flank and Spur-veins, with that of 
the Rump, called the Tail. veiu. 

Theſe things being premiſed, it will be eaſy for any one 
to form an Idea of the Diſtribution of the Blood into all 
Parts of the Body ; eſpecially if it be far- ; "P 
ther conſidered, that the Veſſels in which of AR 
the Blood flows, are divided and ſubdivided . © * 
into an infinite Number of Branches; and that even all 
the Parts of the Body, whether thoſe that are hard, or 
thoſe that are denominated ſoft Parts, ſeem to be no other 
than ſo many infinitely ſmall Tubes variouſly modify'd 
and combin'd together; for by this means the whole Body 
is fill'd with Blood and other nutritious Juices, and re- 
ceives its Nouriſhment from Blood, as the Blood itſelf is 
recruited and repair'd by the Aliment. And from the 
ſame Confideration it is alſo evident, that no Animal 
Body can be ſuſtained without the Requiſites of Food and 
Reſt, by reaſon the Structure of all Animal Bodies is of 
this ſort ; that is to ſay, all are made up of Fibres, and 
theſe Fibres are again made up of thoſe that are leſs, and 
lo on in inuitum. They mult therefore, becauſe of the 
Infinity of Pores and Inteſtines that are in them, require 

| conſtant 


— 
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conſtant Supplies, as there are continually ſome Dregs and 
Excrements exhaling through them. 95 | 

| But this will appear ſtill more evident 
Of inſenſible when we conſider, befides the Effiuvia that L 1 
Tranſpiration. go off inſenſibly in this manner thro! the 5 


Pores and Interſtices of the Body, that moſt of the Gland No 
are continually ſeparating ſome part of the excrementitiou uy 
Matter of the Blood ; though all that is diſcharged be WW _ 


the Mouth and Noſe, by Urine and Dung, and by Sweat, Fry 
or any other ſenſible Way whatſoever, does not ner Wi on. 
amount to the Diſcharge that is made through the Pore, _ 
by inſenſible Tranſpiration. This is ſo palpable a Truth, fave 
and has been ſo well proved by the Experiments of Sant. 5 


rorius, that there needs be nothing farther ſaid about it ma 
And therefore we may conclude, that ſince the Bodies of out 
all Animals are thus compounded, and made up of Mat. WW ..,f 
ter which is full of Pores and Interſtices, and maintained paſs 


by Juices, which are again capable of being diſſipated and 
waited through thoſe Fores, there muſt be continual Sup. 
plies of Food to maintain thoſe Bodies in an uniform State, 
Now it is plain, that all Bodies ſuffer a Diſſipation and 
Waſte, if the Quantity of the Aliment be abated : For in 
ſuch a Caſe we obſerve any Creature grow lean and ema- 
ciate. It is alſo evident, that all ſuch ſuffer by Exerciſe, 
by hard Labour, by want of Reſt, when it is the ſtated 
Timeof Sleep; and by many other ways, not neceſſary to 
be mentioned. And therefore all Creatures are under an 
an indiſpenſable Neceſſity both of Feeding, and taking ſuit- 
able Reſt, to make up the Waſte and Necays of Nature; 
for as often as there is a great Diſſipation by Labour, or 
by any other Way, the ſmall F:bri1/# are thereby abraded 
and wore by the quick Motion the Blood and Spirits were 
in, diiring that Exerciſe; or even, if the Body was not in 
Exerciſe, it will ſuffer by the conſtant Activity of the Spi- 
rits themſelves ; ſo that a {tated time of Reſt muſt alſo be 
neceflary for all Bodies, as well as Food : For when the 
Body is at reſt, the Spirits are, as it were, lull'd and laid 
aſleep ; ſo that the Blood acquires, during that time, 4 
more uniform and gentle Motion, and is more equally dif- 
tributed into all Parts, aud thereby fills up all the vacant 
Spaces that are made during the time of Exerciſe, Cc. 
But it may be expected, before I put an end to this Dif 
courſe, that 1 ſhould ſay ſomewhat more particularly con 
cerning Secretion ; but 1 ſhall only obſerve in general, tha! 
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| chymically, is found to conſiſt only of the following Prin. 
ciples, vis. Volatile Salt and Spirit, ſome Phlegm and 
Sulphur, and a little Earth, but little or no fix'd Salt. 
| Now every one, who is the leaſt acquainted with Chymiſ- 
| try, muſt be ſenſible how many different ſorts of Liquors 


together: So that although the Blood itſelf ſimply con- 
its only of theſe abovemention'd, and to the Eye ſeems 
| only to be made up of its red and ſerous Part; yet, ac- 
cording to the lateſt Obſervations, there are near thirty 
| ſeveral Liquors ſeparated from it; all which is owing to 
the various Structure of the Glands, ſome of which are ſo 
ſmall, and ſo variouſly wound up, and their Veſſels drawa 
| out into ſuch extraordinary length, that nothing but the 
moſt minute and ſpirituous Particles of the Blood can 
paſs through them; and, doubtleſs, of ſuch a Struftufe is 
the cortical Part of the Brain, by which the Animal Spi- 
tits are ſecern d. Others again are more wide, and ſepa- 
rate chiefly Excrements. But I ſhall not enter upon this 
SubjeR, ſeeing thoſe who have any Curioſity that way, 

may be fully ſatisfy'd by peruſing ſeveral Books that have 
| been — writ on that Subject. 
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it will be neceſſary to conſider, that the Blood, examin'd 


may be form'd out of a few Principles variouſly combin'd 
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| Of the Diſeaſes of Horſes in general, and the 
1 Cauſes bee „ 
8 Health conſiſts in a due and eaſy Motion 
of the Blood, ſo a Diſeaſe 2 05 be proper - 

8 ly ſaid to be an unuſual Circulation of the 
Blood, or when its circular Motion is aug- 
mented or diminiſhed throughout 12 : 
ET whole Body, or 2 poet only; and 
thus a Creature may be properly term'd di- 
I alla,” Ie 
| or when it is irregular in its Motion, being 
ſometimes ſlow, and ſometimes more quick. Or laſtly, 
when its Progreſs is impeded and hindered in ſome parti - 
cular Part of the Body only, as is common in all Swel- 
lings, Oc. and therefore whatever occaſions an unuſual , 
Circulation of the Blood, in any of the foregoing reſpects, 
may be accounted the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe. Ba 
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Now the Cauſes which bring on Diſeaſes being in a 
manner infinite, fince moſt Accidents. to which Bodies 
are expos d from other Bodies, may be the Occafion of 
ſome Diſtemper ; and likewiſe fince Diſeaſes may proceed 
from the Action of the ſame Body upon itſelf, in a way 
that is either voluntary or involuntary ; I ſhall therefore 
forbear all unneceffary and unprofitable Deviations, and 
only take notice of thoſe Cauſes which are moſt apparent, 
and the moſt common. 

The Antients being unacquainted with the true Struc. 
ture and Oeconomy of animal Bodies, aſcrib'd a great 
deal to thoſe Qualities which they believ'd to be in all 
Bodies, proceeding from the four Elements, as alſo to the 
Errors of Feeding, Exerciſe, and Reſt, c. which they 
called the Nonnaturals. And our Farriers, eſpecially 


| Markham and De Grey, in Imitation of them, ha ve pus. 


zled their Readers with a ſort of Philoſophy, which neither 
themſelves underſtood, nor will ever be of any uſe to po- 
ſterity. The one begins with Generation and Corruption, 
the other with the Formation of Animal Bodies out of the 
four Elements, viz. Fire, Air, Water, and Earth; and 
ſubſequent to them to be made up of four Humours, vis. 
Blood, Phlegm, Choler, and Melanchply ; and according- 
If, their Bodies were of different Temperaments, hot and 

ry, cold and moiſt, as this or that Humour was predo- 
minant. Nay, Markham has refin'd ſo far on theſe No- 


tions, as to judge by a Horſe's Colour and Complexion, 


which of all the Elements had the Aſcendant in him; 
and, con byveathy, whether he is of a cholerick, melan- 
choly, or phlegmatick Diſpoſition. Tl 

1 ſhall very readily own, that ſome of thoſe Marks, 


which that Author has taken notice of, may oftentimes 


denote the Faults and Imperfections of Horſes ; but that 
they are reducible to ſuch Temperaments and Humoum, 
as he has aſcrib'd to them, is a meer Dream, and, doubt- 
leſs, may have been the Death of ſome "Thouſands of 
Horſes in this Kingdom; fince it is reaſonable to ſuppole, 
that moſt of the Engl; Farriers, building upon him, 
gueſs at the inward Diſtempers of Horſes, more from 
their Colour and Complexion, than from any other Signs 
whatſoever. | ; 

All that can juſtly be obſerv'd in Horſes, as to ther 
Temperaments, is the two Extremes of too much Fire 


to 


* 


* 
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to the other. When a Horſe has too much phat to be 06+ 
Fire, and is therefore untractable and un- ſerv'# concern« 
manageable (if that Diſpoſition is not itſelf ing the Tempe- 
a Diſeaſe) it expoſes him to a great many ment of Horſ« 
Accidents, which would be needleſs to name %  —= 
| beſides, that by the continual Reſtleſneſs of his Spirits, 
and the conſtant Hurry of his Blood, he muſt therefore 
be ſubject to ſeveral Diſtempers, more Fate a to 
Fe vers, and oftentimes thoſe of the worſt kind. If, on 
the other hand, a Horſe be of a dull, ſluggiſh Diſpoſi- 
tion, he muſt alſb be expos'd to Niſtempers that are pecu- 
liar to a flow and languid Blood; and the nearer any 
Horſe approaches to either of theſe Temperaments, he 
is the more obnoxious to their Diſempers. CRIT Dh 
Horſes may be alſo ſaid to be of different Temperaments 
at different Periods of their Life ; and therefore a; young 
Horſe being full of Blood, and his ſolid Parts as yer of a 
looſe Texture, muſt be more ſubject to Diſeaſes, than one 
who is arriv'd at his Prime; and thoſe Diſeaſes muſt be 
of worſe Conſequence to him, if not carefully look'd to. 
| And likewiſe 2 who is grown old, tho' ſuch an one 
is not ſo apt to be diſeaſed as a young Horſe, yet their Dif- 
eaſes more frequently end in Neath, or prove irrecoverable ; 
becauſe the Blood at that time grows languid, and' loſes 
the Vigour that is peculiar to Youth and the middle Age, 
which muſt needs deprive them of the Benefits and Aſſiſt- 
ances of Nature. But a Horſe in his Prime, having then 
all his Parts well conform'd, and his Blood in its beſt ſtate, 
neither too luxuriant, nor too much depauperated ; and 
likewiſe the Quantity of Blood being In that Age nearly 
adjuſted to the Capacity of the Veſſels in which it flows; 
he is therefore neither apt to be diſeaſed, nor are his Diſ- 
eaſes apt to be of a long Continuance. „ 
But the Farrier ought carefully to take notice, that albeit 
theſe Obſervations concerning Tempera ments may, for the 
moſt part, be very juſt, yet it is undeniable that ſome are 
more robuſt and hardy, while but Colts, than others are 
at the Prime of their Age; and ſome retain a great deal of 
their Vigour, even when they are grown old, and as ea ſily 
get over any Accident as Horſes that are young. And 
likewiſe it is to be obſerved, that ſome Horſes of a faint 
waſhy Colour, ſometimes prove hard; and durable; and 
theretore, beſides all common Rules and Ob'ervarions, it 
may be neceſſary to the forming a right Judgment pf the 
| 2 em- 
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Temperaments and Conſtitutions of Horſes, to have re- 
courſe to Examination and Trial. : 
After what has been ſaid as to Temperaments, I ſhall 
not trouble the Reader with thoſe confuſed and unpro- 
fitable Speculations about Members, Powers, Actions, and 
Operations, and the reſt of thoſe they term'd Nazurals, 
but proceed to the Nonnaturals, which, according to the 
Ancients, were reckon'd fix in number, viz. Air, Meat 
and Drink, Sleep and Watching, Motion and Reſt, Things 
excreted and retained, and the Affections or Motions of 
the Mind, and were ſuch as hurt by Neceſſity; ſo that 
this Enumeration is more accurate, as apply'd to brute 
Creatures, than to Man, who has the Uſe of his Reaſon, 
and may therefore avoid ſeveral of the Accidents proceed- 
ing from them. 3 
Nonnatural:, Now theſe are ſaid to be profitable or 
how they profes, hurtful to all Creatures; but our Buſineſs 
or become hurt- at this time is only to take notice of them 
1 in the latter Senſe. And, firſt, as to Air. 
The Air may be many times the Cauſe of Diſeaſes ; for 
if that be too much mx #34 it hurts the Blood's Circula- 
tion, not being of ſufficient force to help it through the 


Lungs; whence its Motion becomes ſlow, and Perſpira- 


tion decreaſes, which leaves a load upon the Veſſels, and 
renders the Blood viſcid and tenacious. 'The ſame Et- 
fect alſo happens from the Air's being too groſs, for then 
the Circulation of the Blood is impeded in the Lungs, by 
its too | Preſſure and Weight upon them. f 
Food may alſo become huttful to Horſes, both as to 
its Quantity and Quality; for if that be muſty and raw, 
corrupt and unclean, it muſt breed Crudities, and thereby 
render the Chyle viſcid, which will of neceſſity retard the 
Motion of the Blood; and if it be of too hot and ſpiri- 
tuous a nature, it muſt, on the contrary, render the Blood 
too thin, and thereby increaſe its Motion too much. Im- 
moderate feeding, be the Food never ſo wholeſome, eſpe- 
cially when the Horſe wants Exerciſe, muſt vitiate the 
Blood; for in ſuch a Caſe there is no room given for Di- 
geſtion, ſo that a great deal of Chyle muſt enter into the 
Maſs of Blood, before it has been thorough! Props 
in the Stomach, The ſame Effects may be alſo produced 
from exceſſive Drinking, eſpecially of ſtagnated Waters, 
or Waters proceeding from 10 ſort of Minerals. 
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therefore procced to the Signs. 1 
, I 3 CHAP. 
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Long continued Exerciſe, eſpecially when it is too vio- 
lent, occaſions a too great Diſſipation of the 4 and 
if a Horſe's Stomach is very full, or if he be full of Blood, 
it brings on innumerable Diſorders ; as ſhall be obſerv'd, 
when we come to treat of the Diſeaſes particularly. But 
the want of proper Exerciſe is equally pernicious, as it 
hinders Digeſtion, and occafions a too great Diſtention af 
all the Veſſels, which cauſes Surfeits and other Diſtem- 

rs. Lee TIEN | 6 
. A too quick Diſcharge of the many before there is a 
due Separation of the Chyle from the excrementitious 
parts, occafions Sickneſs ; for in ſuch a Caſe there is eject- 
ed and thrown out the uſeful with the uſeleſs, whence 
muſt proceed a Refrigeration, and Weakneſs of the Body, 
by reaſon of a debilitated Circulation of the Blood, As, 
on the other hand, when a Horſe is coſtive, and his Ex- 
crements retain'd too long, a Plethora, or Over-fulneſs, 
will be apt to enſue. But theſe are rather to be account- 
ed Diſeaſes than Cauſes, eſpecially in brute Creatures 

Immoderate Sleep may often be the Cauſe of Sickneſs; 
becauſe in Sleep the external Senſes are weak, the nervous 
Fluid moves ſlowly, the Heart is ſeldomer contracted, and 
the Circulation of the Blood goes on with leſs briſkneſs : 
Watghing produces all the contrary Effects. na 

As for the Paſſions and Affections, to which Markham, 
and others, have aſcribed Diſeaſes, it is very certain that 
theſe Creatures have their ſeveral Affections; ſuch as 
Love and Hatred, Fear and Anger, which may be accom- 
pany'd with a flow or quick Motion of the Blood, as this 
or that happens to be predominant ; but theſe being ſel- 
dom permanent, and of any continuance in brute Crea- 
tures, but chiefly adminiſter to their common Inſtinct of 
1 there cannot therefore be much attribut- 

to them. | SIE 


Beſides the above-recited Cauſes, which are indeed the 


moſt common and ordinary, there are an infinite Number 


of others, which may bring on Diſeaſes, as has been' al- 
ready obſerv'd ; and ſuch are all outward Accidents, as 
Falls, Bruiſes, Wounds, and the like; as alſo unſeaſonable 
Evacuations, and all im > pot Application of Remedies, 
which is frequently practiſed among Farriers for Preven- 
tion, while Horſes are in a ſtate ot Health. But I ſhall 
take ſome notice of this in a following Chapter, and 
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/ the Signs of Sickneſs in Horſes. 
Diſcaſ.s in II is indeed very difficult to arrive at any 
brute Creatures I certain Knowledge in the Diſeaſes of 
hars 16 le di. brute Creatures, and therefore it is no wonder 
Pinguiſhed. if the Farriers are miſtaken in enumerati 


Signs becauſe we can only judge by outward Appearances, 
and not from any Infight they can give into their own In- 
diſpoſitions, but eſpecially as there are many Diſeaſes that 
are accompany'd with the ſame common Symptoms ; and 
therefore, tho* we may be aſſured that a Horſe has a Fe. 
ver, or a Strangury, we cannot at the ſame time be certain, 
without a very careful Examination, whether he may not 
have an Inflammation in the Pleura, or in his Kidneys, 
All the Signs that theſe Creatures uſually give in the At 
fections of particular Parts, is by turning their Head to- 
wards that Part. ) Neither is that always to be depended 
upon; for a Horſe may turn his Head towards the right 
Gde of his Belly; and the Farrier, who chiefly takes that 
Indication to fignify a diſeaſed Liver, may be groſly miſ- 
taken, fince a Horse very frequently gives the ſame Sign in 
4 Colick. The only way therefore to get an Inſight into 
the Diſeaſes of Horſes, is to make a judicious Compariſon 
of all the Signs that can be gather'd in any Diſtemper, and 
by that means the Farrier may go on to adminiſter his Phy- 
ſick with ſome Aſſurance; and herein they may be very 
much aſſiſted by the Remarks of the Sieur De Solleyſell, 
who has been a more accurate Obſerver of all thoſe things, 
than any other who has wrote upon the Subject. 

The firſt Sign that a Horſe commonly gives of Sicknels, 
is loathing his Food; this is common to all Fevers. In ſome 
Caſes a Horſe looks wild and haggard, and albeitat other 
times he was. eaſy. and tractable, he now grows diſobe- 
dient and reſtleſs, will neither ſtand long, nor when he lies 
down, will he continue in that Poſture, but immediately 
{tarts up again: This may, for the molt part, be reckon'd 
a Sign of violent and exceſſive Pain, and, no doubt, pro- 
ceeding from an Inflammation of the Yleura, or Lungs, 
eſpecially if his Heart and Flanks beat, and that he labouts 
for Breath. Other Signs of Sickneſs are, a dry and parch'd 
Mouth, the Tongue white and grufted over, and the m_ 
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erxceſſire hot. Some Signs are alſo exhibited which denote 


Sickneſs, but are different from the former; as when a 
Horſe hangs his Head, has a Coldneſs and Dampneſs 
about his Ears, his Eyes Watery, ſometimes with a Mix- 
ture of Corruption, flow and dull in its Motions, being 
apt to ſtumble, as often as he attempts to walk ; takes no 
notice of any other Horſe, or of any Perſon coming near 


bim. Some Sicknefles, as Intermitting Fevers, will pro- 


duce ſome Intervals of 'Trembling and exceſſive Sweat- 
ing; and ſome have Symptoms compounded and made u 


| from complicated Sickneſſes, which exhibit ſeveral of theſe 
Signs together. oft 4Þ1 MF. 24H) 


There may be alſo divers Si ns taken from the Dung 


and Urine of a Horſe ; but thoſe from the Urine are the 


moſt certain: When a Horſe in Sickneſs ales clear, and 
when that is preſerved, if there be no Sediment in it, it 
prognoſticates a growing Diſtemper; but when the Urine 


| turns of a reddiſh or yellowifh Colour, and has either a 
Cloud ſwimming in it, which is not black and earthy, or a 


Sediment falling to the bottom, and begins to have a rank 

Smell, it is then a Sign the Diſtemper begins to break 
But when the Cloud is of an earthy or black Colour, anc 
coheres in a Body without parting, it is a Sign the Diſeaſe 
will prove mortal. It may be farther remark d, as to Urine, 
be different at different Times, ſometimes reſembling 

that of a ſound Horſe, and ſometimes giving Signs o 

Sickneſs, it then betokens a great Malignity in the Diſte 

per, proceeding from an Inequality in the Blood's Com- 
poſure, which cauſes alſo an Inequality in its Motion. 
There might be alſo Signs taken from the Pulſe, which 
is plainly enough to be felt on the Temples and fore 105 
ain d 


| ofa Horſe; but as that Method has never as yet obt 


among Farriers, I ſhall therefore paſs it over. i 

The Sieur De Solleyſell obſerves, when a. Horſe piſſes 
without ſtriding, and without putting forth his Yard after 
long Sickneſs, unleſs he has been accuſtom'd to do ſo in a 
State of Health) it is a mortal Sign and likewiſe that it is 
a no leſs fatal Prognoſtication, when the Hair of a Horſe's 
Skull or Tail may be eaſily plucked off. The ſame Author 


| obſerves farther, that it is alſo a dangerous Sign when a 


Horſe lies often down, but ſtarts up again immediately, 
not being able to breathe freely in a lying poſture ;, and on 
the contrary, that it is a very prowiling Sign when a Horſe 
lies quietly in the decline of Sickneſs, But more parti- 
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Fular notice ſhall be taken of thoſe Things, when we come 
to treat of the Diſcaſes themſelves, _ 88 


n r. . 
Of the Method of Cure, 


W HEN the Farrjer has Auer inquir'd into the 
W Nature and Cauſe of a Diſeaſe, his Buſineſs is in 
the next place to adminiſter ſuch Things as are proper to 
reſtore Health; and that he may the better ſucceed there- 
in, I ſhall lay down the following general Directions. 
tarde Firſt of all, a particular Regard is to be 
5 » 40 the bad to thoſe Symptoms that are the moſt 
woſt urgent urgent, and any ways endanger Life; and 
Symptoms. therefore if the Signs diſcover a Horſe to 
| have an Inflammation in the Lungs, or 
Pleura, Which ma be gueſs'd at by his being ſuddenly 
ſeiz d with Difficulty FX Breathing, and an Inability to 
continue in one Poſture ; or if a Swelling ſhould ariſe on 
his Throat, which might hinder him from getting down 
his Food, or render him liable to Suffocation, ſuch Eva- 
cuations, or other Means as are proper to remove thoſe 
Symptoms, muſt immediately be uſed, ſetting afide all 
other Conſiderations of Sickneſs. And, in like manner, 
3f a Horſe ſhould be ſeiz'd with a violent Hemorrhage of 
Blood, the firſt Intention muſt be, to ſtop it; for the re- 
moving of thoſe riot only preſerves Life, but in ſame 
Caſes puts an end to the Diſeaaſee. 

' Seconaly, If in any Diſtemper the Indication is taken 
chiefly from Crudities lodging in the Stomach and Guts, 
then ſuch Medicines only as clear thaſe Paſſages, are to 
be. adminiſter d, without regard to any other; but if 
this be accompany'd with any other Diſeaſe, then all the 
Medicines that are to be given in ſuch a Caſe, muſt not 
be levell'd at the Diſcaſes'of thoſe Parts directly, but at 
others in conjunction with them. 5 ik 
Thirdly, If the Indication is taken from the Blood, it is 
then to bè conſidered, that all its Diſorders depend upon its 
circulatory Motion being increaſed or diminifhed ; and that 
all the Changes in Ge Textiiy and Quality of the Blood, as 
alſo in its Quantity, are attended either with a Niminution 
bx Increaſe of the Blood's Velocity ; and therefore if be 


> 1 < Yu bs * on 7 aan; 


ie WW Quantity of the Blood is augmented, Bleeding and other 


Evacuations are neceflary ; but if the Oey thereof be 


dimini ſhed, then Reſtorati ves, Reſt, and nouriſhing Food 
may be required: And if this laſt proceeds from any Error 
in the Stomach, cauſing Loſs of Appetite, in ſuch a Caſe 
E hoſe things are to be adminiſter d which create Hunger, 
and help Digeſtion, If the Texture of the Blood be 
| chang'd, as is uſual in a continual Courſe of Sickneſs, 
e then it may be neceſſary, beſides other Intentions, to admi- 
in niſter ſuch things as may correct the vitiated Maſs, - 
0 Faurthly, When a Diſeaſe proceeds from an Increaſe or 
e- W Diminution of ſome Secretion, the Cure ought, for the 
| moſt part, to be perform'd by ſuch things as enlarge the 
de WE Sccretions that are too ſparing, and reſtrain ſuch as are too 


5 


ſt | überal: And the ſafeſt way to reſtrain an augmented Se- 
d Lgetion, is by the Increaſe of ſome other Secretion. Andy 
0 acdeed, this Method of Revulſion has been ſafely practiſed 
or among all Phyficians; and if it could be rightly under- 
ly WE food by Farriers, it would be of the greateſt Importance 


in their Practice. | ve | 
| But here it is to be remark'd, that when we ſpeak of an. 


not as a Remedy: For ſometimes a Secretion augmented 


ſe becomes a Cure; and in ſuch a Caſe it is not to be topp'd 
1 Winmediately, but rather ſomewhat aſſiſted, when any 
„ vays imperfect. As for inſtance, if a Horſe be lax, and 
ft bas a Scouring upon him: when this proceeds from a Diſ- 
þ order of the Guts only, by a Putrefaction of the Excre- 


ments too long detained, it may be very proper to admi- 
niſter ſome moderate Purge, provided it be of ſuch a 
nature as will not too much relax the inteſtinal Glands. 


But if this Cauſe proceeds from an obſtructed Tranſpira- 


and a breathing through the Pores, muſt be likewiſe ad- 
miniſter d. The like Method is to be obſerved in moſt 
other Secretions, as in Sweat, Urine, running at the 
Mouth and Noſe, which may be often rs among 
Horſes in the decline of Sickneſs. 

Fifthly, In the Cure of all Diſeaſes, Na- Notare to be 
ture is the beſt Guide, and therefore the Far- carefully ob- 
rer muſt diligently follow her. Whenever ſhe ſruν; 
inds herſelf oppreſs'd, ſhe endeavours to throw off the 
Load, and tries all the neareſt and propereſt ways for her 
Relief; and it is for the Conſervation of Health, or re- 

| covering 


Leut. III. Of the Method of cure. ; 3 


augmented Secretion, we underſtand that as a Diſeaſe, and 


tion, as is very uſual, then ſuch things as promote Sweat, 
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covering it when loſt, that ſhe is ſo abundantly furnifh'y 
with Drains and Outlets, for ſuch are moſt or all the 
Glands, by which Secretion is NA but though 
Nature is to be carefully obſerv'd, and follow'd in all hy 
Motions, and to be aſſiſted when her Operations are to 
weak and imperfect, or reftrain'd when tos powerful ; yet 
ſhe is not to be compell'd, bit muſt herſelf be the Begin. 
ner, and very often the Finifher of the Work alſo. And 
therefore, whenever the Practitioner finds her own Efforts 
fruitleſs, while ſhe is endeavouring one while by one 8e. 
cretion, and at other times by another, to give vent to that 
which oppreſſes her; he is not to be over forward in affiſt 
ing her in her reftrain'd Inclinations, but conclude with 
himſelf, that the Matter is not as yet render'd of ſuch 2 
due Magnitude or Smallneſs, as to be carried along the 
Canals, and diſcharg'd by the Veſſels which are aPPoint- 
ed for thar Purpoſe ; ſo that his Buſineſs is only to help 
her with ſuch Things as will thicken or attenuate, Cc. az 
he ſhall fee occafion ; waiting with Patience until het 
more ſenſible Operations become 2 and laſting, 
and that ſhe becomes free and eaſy in all her Exertions; 
and th!s Change is what Phyſicians call the Criſin ot 
Turn of a Diftemper. | | 
But when her Operations are too violent and powerful 
if Life is thereby at ſtake, as in the Inſtances abovemen- 
tion'd, by an exceſſive Hemorrhage of Blood, or an Influx 
into ſome Part, occaſioning a Suffocation; or, in caſe of 
an augmented Secretion continuing too long, then the Rules 
already laid down muſt be follow'd. But if it happens, as 
may be often obſerv'd in imperfe& Criſes, that an He- 
morrhage of Blood proceeds only from a Rupture of Vel- 
ſels that are very ſmall, or that the Blood, by reaſon of 


its abated heat, flows but moderately; or if a Tumour 
ariſes, or an Abſceſs be found in any Part of the Body, 
| . ARS Ho is not in danger; theſe are not to be pte. 
ented, but manag'd in a way that is ſuitable to the Na- 
ture of ſach Accidents, eds e 
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bee BY Diſcovering ſome Errors in the Methods ufually 
taken to prevent Diſeaſes in Horſes, with the 
propereſt Means to preſerve Health. © 
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Othing is more frequent among Farri- 
ers, than the adm miclring Phofick to 2 „ Hef. 
Horſes that are ſound and healthful, in or- e, while chey - 
der to prevent their falling into Diſeaſes; are in Healrk. 
with this Notion moſt People, as well ass 
they, have been n inſomuch that they have tied 
themſelves up to Times and Seaſons, believing & Horſe 
can never keep ſound, if he is not bled at this time, purg d 
t that, and at another time rowell' d; ſame have ad 
Balls, or Drinks, which they keep as Secrets, and which 
they affirm will po all manner of Infection and Sick- 
res. But I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what manifeſt Abuſe 
there is in all thoſe Things, and lay down ſame general 
Rules _ may truly be of ſervice to the Preſervation 
| of Health, _ 7 | tene i 
ul Tho Health, in its beſt Eſtate, is e Nee yet all 
en. WY Creatures may be properly ſaid to be in calth,when they 
Jus ep, eat, and digeſt, when they move without Pain; 2 
al this depends upon a regular and uniform Motion af the 
let . Blood ; now whatever contributes to keep up that uniform 
aud regular Motion, muſt be the Means to preſerve Health; 
Te. WY but it is very certain, the Means that are uſed in time of 
ef. ckneſs, to reſtore that regularity, in the Blood's Motion, 
of Wilt be prejudicial in a State of Health, becauſe the 
our nuſt effect ſome Change in the Animal Oeconomy, whic 
dy, us not wanting. Thus Bleeding and Purging may be of 
re. Wl ue to * a Check to a Diſeaſe, if a Horſe be plethorick 
Ja- nnd full of Blood, or if a Horſe has any other Signs that 
require Evacuation ; but then it is to be confider'd, that 
theſe. are Diſeaſes actually begun; and if a Horſe has 
wne of theſe Signs, the Effect that any ſych Evacuations 
an have upon him, muſt be a leſſening the Quantity of 
bis Blood, which is often of bad conſequence ; becauſe 
the lefſening the 2 of the Blood, gives it a different 
P, lotion from what it had befare. A 
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An Objection If any one ſhould plead that theſe Eyz. 
enſwered. cuations are made to bring a Horſe into a 
better ſtate of Health, and thereby ſtrengthen his Body, 
and enable him the more to reſiſt Diſeaſes ; 1 anſwer, there 
is a certain ſtate of Health which is natural and agreeable 
to every Horſe, and conſiſts in the Requiſites abovemen- 
tion'd, to wit, in a Life free from Pain, or any inſenſible 
Imperfection; and, no doubt, as among Men, one Horſe 
may, comparatively ſpeaking, emoy a more perfect depree 
of Health than another is capable of; and this is owing to 
ſome difference in their original Structure and Make, where- 
of we are ignorant; ſo that they may as well turn a black 
Horſe white, or a white Horſe black, as to pretend to make 
a Horſe ſtrong, who is naturally of a weak and delicate 
Conſtitution. All therefore that can be expected from 
tampering with Horſes that are in their beſt Eftate, is 
Either little or no Alteration at all, if a Horſe has Youth 
and Vigour to overcome the Shocks. given to Nature by 
Phyfick, or elſe an Alteration for the worſe z becauſe the 


ſtrongeſt Horſe may thereby be brought into an habitual 


Weakneſs, which becomes a Diſeaſe; and a Horſe that is 
weak, may become yet much weaker ; and theſe Acci- 
dents frequently happen by ſuch unſkilful Management, 
though they are generally attributed to ſome other Cauſe, | 
The Cauſe of 1 has led Farriers into thoſe Er- 

ſeveral Error rors, is a confuſed Notion many of them have 
in the Practices of all Diſeaſes proceeding from corrupt 
of Farriers. Blood; and therefore, as if the Blood of 
Horſes was like Pond or Ditch-water, which gathers Mud 


and Filth at certain times, they think it ſhould be often 
cleanſed. And becauſe the Blood of theſe Creatures (as molt 


of them are uſed to Toil and Labour) is generally of an 


unpleaſant Aſpect, they ſeldom or never take Blood from 
any Horſe, but they think him full of bad Humours, not 


conſidering but this may be the natural Rate of his Blood; 
and for that Reaſon they do not often miſs telling the 
Owner, that his Horſe wants Purging'as well as Blooding, 

Another thing which ſeems to have given Encourage- 
ment to thoſe Methods, is, becauſe ſome Horſes have been 
obſerv'd to'eat plentifully, and not thrive, till after Evacua- 
tions were made pretty largely, Whenever any ſuch thing 
happens, there is the Sign of a Diſeaſe proceeding from 
ſome Obſtructions in the Meſentery, or from ſome viſcid 


Noughy Matter lodg'd in the firſt Paſſages, which may Er 
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%r a ſufficient Quantity of Chyle entring into the Maſs of 
Blood, But I don't mean ſuch, but thoſe, who, upon 
full Experience, are found to be in as ſound a State of 
Vealth; as they ha ve ever been known to be in at any time, 
hut are bled or purged, or have -Cordials given them at 
fach times as are preſcrib'd in Farrier's Books, or have 
atherwiſe obtain'd by Cuſtom, 

But that I may not be thought too peremptory on this 
Head, or to deviate too far from a Method that has been 
{univerſally received; I ſhall therefore lay down ſome few 
(afes wherein Blooding, or other Evacuations, may be 
made, even when there are no Indications to be taken di- 
rfly from Sickneſs ; but theſe too are diſcretionary, and 
to be gone about with Caution; as for inſtance, if Blood- 
ing be moderately and ſparingly us'd, it may be of ſervice 
to young Horſes, eſpecially after hard Exerciſe, or after a 
ſourney in a hot Seaſon, becauſe either the one or the other 


fore it has any ill tendency, my be thus remedy'd. But 
jet this may not be often neceſſary to Horſes that are ac- 
cuſtom'd to conſtant Exerciſe, as Hunting; or thoſe that 


caly to ſuch as are more habituated to Eaſe. Secondly, A 
Horſe that has been much us d to landing in the Stable, and 
has but ſeldom Exerciſe, may alſo have a Vein opened upon 
Suſpicion of the Blood's growing too viſcid, and ſtagnating 
for want of due Exerciſe; becauſe, while he is thus kept, 
i Diſeaſe may inſenfibly, and by degrees, be creepin up- 


ble Signs. Thirdly, If a Horſe has ſtumbled into a Pit 
therein, though he does not immediately give Signs of Sick- 


Bleeding and other Remedies, becauſe the Adſtriction of 
the Pores, occaſion'd by the Coldneſs and Preſſure of the 
Water, may cauſe a Fever, or a violent Cold, that may 
ad in the Glanders, or ſome other fatal Diſtemper. 

The ſame Cautions may be alſo obſerv'd as to Purging, 
and that ſhould never be gone about barely at a Venture, 
but when the Farrier or Owner may have ſome Suſpicion 
it leaſt; as, for want of Exerciſe, eating unwholſome Food, 
« drinking bad Water, or the like, whether that proceed 
from Careleſneſs or Neceflity. In theſe, or ſuch like Caſes, 


hapt to augment the Blood's Motion too much, which, be- 


travel all the Year, as Stage-Horſes or Poſt-Horſes, but 


on him, while there is yet no Indication given from ſenſi- 
of Water, or a deep Ditch, and has continued ſome time 


neſs, yet ſuch Accidents are a ſufficient Indication both for 
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Blooding or Purging may be uſed by way of Wen, | 
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venting Diſeaſes, it becomes the Cauſe of many. Purging 
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and I ſhould the rather ſo far give into thoſe Method Th 
with reſpett to brute Creatures, becauſe ſeveral of they 
Diſeaſes may actually have ſome footing before they can Horſe 
be well difcern'd. But yet, as there is even in all thes Wl Ererc 
Caſes an Indication given, at leaſt from foreign Cauſc, Wl 
what has been here advanced, will not juſtify the Condus e mu 
I am cenſuring, which is only adminiftring things at tan. 
dom, and which therefore often prove prejudicial, full, b 
ſhall therefore venture to affirm, that unneceſſa hy the 
Evacuations cannot be the Way to prevent Difſcaſcs in theNCe 
Horſes, but that may be better effeCtuated by a due Cate er 
in their Keeping. Rarct 
due Care in All Evacuations leſſen the Quantity ofthe 
Keeping, the Blood, but moſt immediately Blood-letting, 
properefl Way and when that has been frequently repeated, 
0 prevent Sick or been taken away in a large Quantity, it 
meſr. often becomes lanouid in its Motion, V4 
leſſer Quantity of Spirits, deriv'd from a leſſer Quantity 
of Blood, ſo that what remains has not Force enough from 
theſe Spirits to reach the Paſſages of the Skin, ſo as to 
make a Secretion there; and from hence, inſtead of pre- 


has alſo the ſame Effect, though after a different manner, | 
and may be of a worſe Conſequence to Horſes, as all ſuch 
Evacuations act more directly againſt Nature, and in ſuch 
a manner, that the whole animal Frame, when the Me- 
dicines happen to be of any ſtrength, is diſcompoſed by 
them ; and thus a Horſe that was in Health, is expoſed 
to all the Injuries that can proceed from any Element. But 
in good and proper Keeping, all theſe Accidents are avoid- 
ed, and the ſame thing effected. | 
The beſt Way therefore to prevent Horſes being diſeaſed, 
is, in the firſt place, to have no kind of Food given them 
but what is wholeſome, and their Drink ſhould be Ram 


water, or that of the running Brook, if ſuch are to be had, : - 
Secondiy, The next thing to be regarded is Exerciſe, WF 
eſpecially ſince the Health of all Animals depends ſo much ** 
upon the Blood's regular Motion, for without that it is im- d 

poſſible but that it muſt be apt many times to ſtagnate; Deed 
whereas if the Body is often kept moving, the Blood is not I gin 
only forc'd through the ſmalleſt Veins and Arteries, by the WW , 
ſeveral ContraRions of the Muſcles, but all the little Glands 101 
and Strainers throughout the Body are thereby fore d to dif- Cas 


charge their ſeveral Contents, which mutt be a great Means 
to preſerve Health, Thirdly), 
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T birdly, The Exerciſe of a Horſe ought to be - 
10 - . Strength, and likewiſe to his 2 
Horſe that is of a weak, delicate Make, cannot bear much 
Exerciſe, neither muſt that be violent, but gentle. In like 
nanner, a Horſe who has but ſhort Feeding, cannot bear 
© much, nor ſuch hard Exerciſe, as if he was kept high. 

Fourrhly, A Horſe ſhould be gently uſed when he is 
ul, becauſe at that time, beſides the Prejudice done him 


hy the Weight of his Stomach, the Blood receiving from 


hence freſh Supplies, will be apt to cauſe a Plenitude and 
Fulncſs of the Veſſels, which may either occafion a too great 
RarcfaRtion, or a Stagnation, eſpecially in the Lungs, by 
«ſon of their near Communication with the Heart, and 
heir frequent Diſtention with Air; and Horſes that are 
of a large and heavy Make, ought to be rid more gently 
it all times, than thoſe that are light and nimble == 

Fifthly, No Habit ſhould be broke ſuddenly, but by 
degrees; for inftance, if a Horſe has been uſed to travel, 
te ought to be walk'd out, and rid more or leſs for ſome 
time thereafter ; becauſe during the time of Exerciſe, the 
ood mult have acquir'd a more than ordinary Aptitude 
0 Motion; and therefore it will be ready to ſtagnate in 
{ome remote Parts, where the Veſſels are {mall. The ſame 
Rule is alſo to be obſerv d with reſpect to Horſes newly ta- 
ken up from Graſs, becauſe they have been uſed both to 
Exerciſe and Air, while at their Liberty in the Fields. 
Neither muſt a Horſe that has been uſed to feed plentitul- 
lr, be ſuddenly reduced to a low Diet, becauſe he will be 
pt to grow faint, and oftentimes fink in his Spirits, which 
my occaſion very great Diſorders, by reaſon the Quantity 
of the Blood: is of a ſudden render'd too ſmall, in propor- 
ton to the Capacity of the Veſſels. And, on the contra- 
* a Horſe that is low, muſt be fed but gently, and 
irought to good keeping by degrees. 

Hxthly, A due Regard ought to be had to Dreſſing, be- 
cauſe rubbing and combing is a ſort of Exerciſe, eſpecially 
wa Horſe of Mertle, it promotes the Motion of the Blood 
in the extreme Parts, and greatly helps the cuticular Diſ- 


Dreſfing ſhould never go without it, leſt the Pores of the 
Nin become ſuddenly obſtructed, which muſt una void- 
idly cauſe ſome Diſorders. But if a Horſe has never been 
ted to any regularity, as to his Feeding, Se. which is the 
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charges; and therefore a Horſe that has been uſed to good 


Cake of ſome Drudges, the beſt way is to continue in the 
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ſame want of Method with reſpe& to them; becauſe ye 
often obſerve the bringing any ſuch into regular keeping, at 
firſt proves generally of ill conſequence to them; and that 
for ſeveral Reaſons, which I need not here mention, 
From theſe general Directions, the Reader may be able 
to form ſuch other Rules, as may be of uſe, not only to 
re vent Sickneſs, but may alſo be the Means of bri ing 
Horſes to a better State of Health, without hazarding their 
Conſtitutions with the repeated uſe of Phyfick, as is very 
cuſtomary in this Kingdom; and proceeds from thoſe Per. 
ſons, who are uſually intruſted with the Health of our 
Horſes, not being * N with the Mechaniſm and Oe. 
conomy of animal Bodies, I have been the more encou- 
ras'd to make ſuch Obſervations, becauſe ſome of the moſt 
— rink Farriers have been from Experience convinc'd of 
thoſe Errors, and are able to call to mind many Inſtances, 


of Horſes they have known to be prejudic'd by an unſea- 


ſonable and unneceſſary Uſe of Phyſick; and methinks it 
would be a common Benefit to Mankind, ſo far as Horſe 
are ſerviceable to us, if thoſe Prepoſſeſſions could be ba- 
niſh'd, and all ſuch ſuperfluous Practice quite diſus d and 
laid aſide, | | 


C H A P. V. 


Some general Rules to be obſerv'd in Bleeding 
and Purging. 


| H* VING, in the foregoing Chapter, taken notice of 


ſome of the Errors committed in Blooding and 
Purging, I ſhall in this lay down ſome general Rules to 
be obſerv'd in theſe Operations. | 
And Firſt, Concerning Blooding, there is not any Ope- 
ration more ready, or indeed more uſeful. As nothing can, 
in many Caſes, give ſuch immediate Relief; for by Blood- 
letting, the Heat of the Blood, and conſequently its Velo- 
City, proceeding from whatever Cauſe, may be thereby 
abated : and not only its Velocity and Heat, but allo its 
Viſcidity, whether from an acid, or from any other coa- 
gulating or thickning Matter, may in a great meaſure be 
eſtroy d; and therefore, in all Caſes where the Blood is 
too much agitated, and in motion, or where it is too mu 
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But we ſhall lay down ſome of the particular Indications, 
which chiefly call for that Operation; and in doing there- 


of we ſhall not tie any one up to Times and Seaſons, or 


articular Influences, which we find ſo much obſerv'd in 
Books of Marſhalſy, and in old phyſical Writers; for, ac- 
cording to their Doctrine, ſome Part of the animal Bod 
muſt ha ve been diſeaſed every Month. All the Caution 
therefore, that is to be had in that Reſpect, is only to avoid 
it as much as poſſible in the extremities of Heat and Cold, 
excepting when ſome urgent Neceſſity requires it. 

Now the Signs that require Blood- letting, 2% Signs that 
are firſt, an over Plenitudeor Fulneſs; which require Blosd- 
may be diſcovered in a Horſe, becauſe ſuch a letting. | 
one will be apt to be purſi ve when he is put 
to any kind of Exerciſe, and his Stomach will ſomewhat 
abate, In ſuch a Caſe blooding cools and refreſhes a 
Horſe wonderfully. 

Secondly, Blood-letting is proper in the beginning of al- 
moſt all Fevers, whether ſimple or complicated; that is to 
ſay, whether the Fever conſiſts ſimply in an Augmentation 
of the Blood's Motion only, or when the Blood is befides 
that vitiated. But Care muſt be taken, if the Diſtemper 
takes it Origin from the want of Blood, as very often hap- 
pens after large Hemorrhages, or after long ſcouring, or 
after a too plentiful uſe of Evacuations, or when a Horſe 
has been ſome time in a declining Condition; in ſuch 
Caſes, tho' ſome Indications may, perhaps, require Blood+» 
letting, yet it is to be us'd ſparingly, 

Thirdly, A Horſe ought to be Pied for all Swellings and 
Ilmpoſthumations, when they happen to be ſituated on any 
part of the Body, ſo as to endanger a Suffocation, or any 
other ill Accident; but if there be none of thoſe A ppear- 
ances, and at the ſame time have a tendency to Suppu- 
tation, Blooding ought not to be perform'd, becauſe that 
would be manifeſtly to oppoſe Nature, who herſelf is en- 
deavouring to throw off what is hurtful to her in another 
way; but in Swellings of the Legs, occaſion'd dy the 
Greaſe, Blood-letting is not only Cate in the beginning, as 
it may make a Revulſion, but neceſſary before they are 
much inflam'd, or come to break; becauſe this Dittem- 
per at firſt proceeds chiefly from a Stagnation of the Blood 
in the extream Parts, from the Smallneſs of the Veſſels, 

c. and not from any manifeſt Diforder in the Blood it- 

if, But of this in its ** Place. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthiy, Blooding is neceſſary in all violent Pain, whe. 
ther that proceeds from an internal or external Cauſe, ay 
Wounds, or Bruiſes ; and in caſe of inward Pains, as from 
an Inflammation of the Lungs and Pleura, or the Liver, 
when they can be diſcover'd ; and then the Operation may 
be once or twice repeated ; but in Pains of the Stomach 
and Guts, proceeding from ſlimy and viſcid Matter lodg'd 
in them, unleſs the Farrier could alſo be aflur'd theſe were 
accompanied with Inflammation of thoſe Parts, it is better 
to forbear it; becauſe in ſuch a Caſe, if a Revulſion be 
made, the Blood may be too much diveſted of its Spirits, 
and Nature balk'd of her deſign of expelling what ſhe 
finds hurtful] to her. 

Fifthly, Blood-letting is moreover neceſſary in Verti- 
goes, and moſt Niſorders of the Head; and in the begin- 
ning of all Colds, by which Defluxions are apt to fall on 
the Lungs, and Rheums into the Eyes. And herel cannot 
omit taking notice of an Error in the Sieur De Solleyſell, 
who forbids Blooding in Diſeaſes of the Eyes. It is not 
improbable that Author may have obſerved ſome ill Con- 
ſequences from this Operation, but it has been in ſuch Caſes 
as proceed from Exinanition, that is, when the State of 
the Blood is very low ; for then that which is carried into 
the extreme Parts, very often ſtagnates, from the want of 
a ſufficient force in the Heart, to * it fowards into thoſe 
Parts; and when the ſucceeding Fluid has not force enough 
to impel the antecedent Blood; ſo that if a Diſeaſe bop 
pen in the Eyes from any ſuch Cauſe, the leflening the 

uantity of the Blood, which is already too ſmall, muſt 
needs occaſion ſome very great Diſorder in thoſe Parts, if 
not abſolute Blindneſs. But in all ſuch Caſes as proceed 
from an Over-fulneſs, or from hard riding, which drives 
the Blood faſter into the outward Parts, than can be rea- 
5 return'd by the ſmall capillary Veins; or if theſe 
Diſorders proceed from the Blood's being too viſcid, by 
which means it loiters in the ſmall Veſſels of the Eyes; | 
| Blood-letting muſt then do very great ſervice, and is often 
33 among Horſes to very great purpoſe. For the 

ame Rea ſons it may be uſeful in the Farrin, the Itch, and 
all Diſeaſes of the Skin. | 
 Lafily, There muſt be conſtant Care taken of the Age, 
Strength, and Conſtitution of all Horſes. A young Horſe, 
though he be more ſubject to Diſeaſes, as has been already 


obſerv'd, will, however, much ſooner recover the * 
| 00 
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Blood than a Horſe that is full aged; and a full aged 


Horſe ſooner than an old Horſe, becauſe all young Animals 
are vigorous in their Appetite and Digeſtion ; but yet a full 
aged, of an old Horſe, it either be hardy and ſtrong, may 
overcome all Loſſes of this kind, better than ſome young 
Horſes, who are of a waſhy and delicate Make. But 1 
ſhall now proceed to Purging. 

I need not offer to explain what is In what Caſes 
meant by Purging, fince every one knows Purging is 
that it is the diſcharging of Humours and chigfy neceſa« 
Excrements thro' the common Paſſages of 7. 
the Belly. The Way this Operation is performed, is with 
ſuch Medicines, as by their Irritation ſtimulate the Mem- 
branes of the Guts, whereby the Periſtaltick Motion is 
quicken'd, ſo as to ſhake off their Contents. But if the 
Doſe or Potion happens to be large, or if it be made of 
ſuch things as abound much with thoſe ſtimulating Par- 
ticles, or, to expreſs it after the common way, if very , 
Phyſick be given, it not only carries off what is contain 
in the Guts, but likewiſe cauſes ſuch frequent and rei terat- 
ed Twitches, as drives a more than ordinary quantity of 
Blood into thoſe Parts, whence is ſeparated and diſcharged 
abundance of Serum, which is thrown off by the com- 
mon Paſſages abo vemention d. And hence it is evident, 
that Phyſick may be ſo order'd, as to carry off more or 
leſs of x Subſtance of the Blood, according as the Noſe 
is enlarged or diminiſhed, or as it abounds more or leſs 
with thoſe purging Particles ; and conſequently that it 
may be render'd either profitable or hurtful, according as 
it is managed. | 

[ ſhall not here detain the Reader with the manner of 
preparing the Body for this Operation; neither ſhall I lay 
down Rules for rendring this or that ſort of Humour fit for 
a Diſcharge by Medicines, which have been ignorantly, 
but with much Induſtry devis'd, to prepare Choler, Phlegm, 
or Melancholy; that ſort of Practice being now juſtly ex- 
pos d as uncertain and ridiculous, ſince it is very plain, that 
all purging Phyſick differs only in the degrees ot Strength, 
and works no otherwiſe on different Humours, than as it 
is able to reach only thoſe that are near, or ſuch as are 
more remote from the Guts, where its principal Scene of 
Action lies. What particular regard is to be had to thoſe 
things, will be ſufficiently ſhewn hereafter, I ſhall there · 


fore only in this Place lay down ſome general Directions, 


K 2 which, 


Thirdly, Purging is the moſt neceſſary Remedy for all 
foulneſs in the Guts, for the Expulſion of all viſcid, rop 
Matter, and in all Caſes where a Horſe is infeſted wit 
Worms. | 

Fourthly, It is a great relief in Coſtiveneſs, eſpecially 
after ſuitable Clyſters have been firſt adminiſter d. And 
it is moreover uſeful in all ſcouring and looſeneſs of the 
ny, when perform'd by ſuch Medicines as afterwards 
conſtringe the inteſtinal Glands. But in this Caſe many ot 
the tribe of purging Medicines may be very hurtful, and 
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|» which, I hope, will be of Uſe to all who praQtiſe among | 
| Horſes. | in 
| Firſt of all, Purging may be neceſſary in mot or all th 
E Plethorick Caſes, eſpecially after an Evacuation has been rat 
| made by Blood-letting, poor the Body render'd ſomewhat ot 
| cool and lightſome; for if a Horſe be purged when his ca 
| Body is very full, it may, unleſs the other Secretions are as 
| alſo tree, occafion, during the Operation, a too great hurry an 
| in the Blood's motion, bred from too _ a quantity of ſec 
Blood ; or, by deriving too much Blood into the Inteſtines, tio 
| may occafion an Inflammation of the Guts. For the ſame be 
| dean Horſes, that are Plethorick and full of Blood, lit 
ll ought only to have mild Purges given them. ing 
| Secondly, Becauſe a Horſe can ſeldom or never diſgorge | 
| himſelf by Vomit; gentle Purging may therefore be allow- 10 
| ed in Diſorders of the Stomach, before other things are the 
| adminiſtred, 
| 
4 
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occaſion either a too great Relaxation of thoſe Glands, of WI * a 

an Inflammation of the Guts, by their too violent and *1 
ll harſh Operation. | wo 
| . Fiftihly, In all Caſes where there is a groſs Habit, witha * 
if tendency to Swellings in the Limbs, or any other part of * 
l the Body, Purging is neceflary : As alſo in humid and Cx 
| | watry Diſeaſes. L Diſorders of the Liver, cauſing the | a I 
KH Jaundice, and in many of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes it does W . t. 

manifeſt Service, by the Revulſion it makes from thoſe ' | 
; Parts, and in moſt Aliments of the Head, where there is no thc 
1 Fever, but only a Stagnation in the Blood, in ſome of the WI 5 
| ſmall Capillary or Hair-like Arteries. For Purg ing in ſuch WO tion 
| Caſes, not only drains off part of the ſuperabundant Mat- dou 
ter, but alſo, by putting the Blood into a briſker Motion, MW gree 
| cauſes a Separation of its groſſer Parts, ſo that it movG the 
= with more freedom and eaſineſs in all its Canals, and is 4 it 
| thereby brought more readily to the Secretory Offices. ut Veb 
| 


4 
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But in this Operation, as well as in Blood- 7, Blading 
ing, a particular regard ought to be had to and Purging 
the ſtrength of every Horſe, becauſe the irre- the ftrength ef 
tation that this kind of Phyſick makes in the 4 Horſe to be 
Stomach and Guts, when it is powerful, oc- regarded. 
caſions ſuch diſorderly Agitations in the Blood and Spirits 
as cauſe violent Sickneſs, attended with cold, damp Sweats, 
and ſometimes convulſive Motions: And all this I have 
ſcen frequently happen to Horſes while under this Opera- 
tion; and therefore they ought not only ar that time to 
be caretully look'd after, but their Phyſick ſhould be qua- 
lify'd with ſuch Mixtures, as will Joris it from adher- 
ing too cloſely. to any parts of the Guts. 5 

But what relates to this, and all other Operations, will, 
doubt not, be perform'd to the Farrier's Satisfaction in 
the ſequel of this Treatiſe, where all thoſe general Rules 


- ſhall be juſtly and methodically apply'd, 


Oe}: & 7 3k; Ss 
Of the Fevers of Horſes in general. 


MS 8 T of thoſe, who have treated of the 2. Sieur de 
Diſeaſes of Horſes, have defin'd a Fe- Solleyſell/ o- 
ver to be a preternatural heat of Blood: And pinion concern- 
the Sieur Je Solleyſell has compar'd it tothe i # Fever. 
* Ebullition of Wine in a Cask, where the Liquor being 
* agitated, heated, dilated, and fermented, and having no 
* Vent, breaks impetuouſly through all Obſtacles, ſpread- 
* ing its Steams and Vapours all around, and appears ſo 
* muddy, that we cannot diſcern the leaſt Drop of Wine 
* 1n the Veſſel, But after theſe diſorderly Motions, all 
the Impurities that were in the Wine are ſeparated; the 
* Lees fall to the Bottom, a ſort of Scum floats on the 
top, and the Concavity of the Veſſel is covered with a 
* fort of cruſty Subſtance.” This Compariſon between 
the ſtate of the Blood, and Wine thus pent up in the Cask, 
is, according to that Author, a true Idea and Repreſenta- 
tion of a Fever, which, as it is obvious to Senſe, will, no 
doubt, ſatisfy a good many Readers; but yet, as the A- 
greement is only in ſome few Circumſtances, and not in 
the whole, ſhall therefore give a ſhort Account of a Fever, 
as it is founded on the Structure of the Blood, and the 
Velſels in the which it flows. 
9 " "IM. 4 | But, 


* 
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But, firſt, it will be proper to diſtinguiſh between a Pe- 
ver that is ſimple, and that which is complicated and ac. 


company d with ſome other Diſeaſe. A fimple Fever con- 


ſiſts only in the Increaſe of the Blood's Velocity; that is to 
ſay, when it runs more ſwiftly through all its Chanels than 
is uſual, but preſerves an Uniformity in its Motion. Where- 
as a complicated Fever has, beſides the Increaſe of Motion 
in the Blood, ſeveral other Symproms; and theſe Diſeaſes, 
which are Concomitants of ſuch Velocity in the Blood, are 
often the Cauſe of thoſe Fevers, in which the Motion of 


the Blood is not regularly and uniformly augmented, but 


is diſorderly, admitting of divers Periods. 


' Fever ex- 


Plain d. made up of liquid Parts, is there fore capable 


inſtance, when the Blood is violently agitated and put in 
motion by the Heat of the Sun, or by violent and exceſ- 


ſive Exerciſe, then the Fever will be only ſimple: In ſuch 
a Caſe the Blood is melted, and, like Wax, requires more 
| ſpace in the Veſſels, than when in its ordinary State; and 
likewiſe as it becomes more thin and fluid, its Motion in- 
creaſes ; which is obvious enough, becauſe all thin ig nn | 

thoſe | 
that are thick; and becauſe a Liquor that is of a thin 
Texture, will paſs through thoſe that are more large, with- | 
out any oppoſition ; therefore all ſuch Fevers are regular | 


will move with more Velocity and Swiftneſs than 


and uniform. But when a Fever proceeds from any ill 


Quality in the Blood, as for inſtance, if the Blood be too | 
thick or viſcid, ſo as to occaflon Obſtructions in thole | 
Veſſels that are the moſt minute and ſmall, the Blood be- | 
ing obſtrufted there, and meeting with „ muſt 

ows in greater 
quantity than ordinary into particular Parts, and while it 
endeavouts to find out proper Vents and Paſſages for itſelf, } 
Now. in both theſe Caſts, the glandular Diſcharges mul, | 
in a great meaſure, be hurt. But in thoſe Fevers that are 
Pla rp” ſome of thoſe Vents may be too much ob- 

u 


needs occaſion great Diſorders, while it 


ſtructed, while others are too free and open. And hence 
it is, that Nature is ſo much put to it in all Fevers; for 


in thoſe that are the moſt fimple, ſhe is overpower'd by a | 


too great quantity of Blood, occaſion'd by a too great Rae 
faction, whereby it takes up more ſpace than. uſual in all 


the 


The Blood, as all other Fluids, being | 


of being put into a more than ordinary de- 
gree of Motion, both by external and internal Cauſes. 
When the Cauſe e to be ſimple and external, as ſor 
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the Blood - veſſels, which moves with ſo much rapidity as 
to diſcompoſe the whole Body. And in thoſe Fevers that 
proceed from vitiated Blood, and are the Effects of ſome 
other Diſeaſe, ſhe is oppreſs'd by violent Impulſes and irre- 
oular Diſcharges, before the Blood can become of ſuch aTex- 
ture and Make, as to render it fit to paſsequally into all Parts. 
And therefore it is to be obſerv'd, that 
whatever Changes the Blood undergoes in A Fevers have 
all the different kinds of a Fever, fo long Jer their im- 
as the Diſeaſe laſts, theſe Changes muſt have 0 0 cauſe, 
a tendency eicher to an over- great Rarefac- 5 2 5 
tion or thinneſs, or elſe to an over. great 5 e 
thickneſs, or to an Inequality of the Sub- % Bled, or an 
tance of the Blood, whereby ſome Parts of inequality of 
it will paſs more eafily than others through its Subſtances 
the ſmalleſt Veſſels; all which may at one 43 5 
time or other produce the Symptoms common to all Fe- 
yers, to wit, a violent and exceſſi ve Heat, and beating of 
the Arteries, Sc. This is ſo elear and evident, in caſe of 
an over-great Rarefaction and thinneſs of the Blood, that 
it needs no manner of proof, fince Heat muſt always be 
the Effect of Motion. And, on the other hand, when 
the Blood happens to be too much coagulated and thick- 
en d, and when it is render'd of too adhefive and gluey 
a Nature, whatever be the figure and ſize of its Particles, 
or whatever other Qualities may be in it, it muſt certain- 
ly be obſtructed in the {ſmalleſt Paſſages; and theſe Ob- 
ſtructions in the ſmalleſt Paſſages, muſt give it a more 
than ordinary degree of Motion in thoſe Veſſels that are 
large enough to receive it, and conſequently its Heat muſt 
alſo be augmented, FEDORA | 
But this will be the more eaſily underſtood, In what man. 
if we confider that the Arteries, which carry ner the Blood 
the Blood into all Parts, grow gradually vil cauſe & fr 
imaller, the farther they advance from the 5 1 it ig 
Heart; and that there is a proportionably * 11 
leſs diſtance between their . and towards their 
Extremities, as the diſtance between theſe capillary 
Branches grows ftill ſmaller, reſembling the little Fila- 
ments on the Leaves of Trees. It is alſo to be taken 
notice of, that, according to the lateſt Diſcoveries, the 
ſum of all the Orifices of the ſucceeding Branches of every 
Artery, is larger than the Trunk from whence they ariſe, 
which muſt be ſo great a benefit to Nature, that unleſs 
K 4 thoſe 
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thoſe Veſſels had been of ſuch a Texture, it would have 
been impoſſible for any animal Body to. have been ſup- 
ported under the leaſt Diſorder. But notwithſtanding this 
wiſe Contrivance, the Blood is {till very liable to Obſtru- 
ction whenever it happens to be too thick or viſcid. And 
as all ſuch Obſtructions muſt rationally happen in thok 
Parts where the Veſſels are of the ſmalleſt Texture, that 
which flows in thoſe that are larger, mult of conſequence 
move with greater Rapidity ; becauſe, as has been already 
hinted, when it meets with Oppoſition in its Courſe for- 
wards, it muſt deviate in greater than ordinary quantity, 
and with greater Force, into the neareſt lateral Branches, 

Nature furniſhes us with few Similitudes that would be 
of any Service to illuſtrate this ſort of Mechaniſm, unleſs 
a general Reſemblance could be ſufficient... Neither does 
Art aſſiſt us otherwiſe than by Mathematical Experiments, 


which would not be cafily underſtood but by thoſe who 


Fo have ſome inſight into them. But that this 
2 re may be made as plain as poſſible, we ſhall 
Water running ſuppoſe an Artery to be like a Pipe, which 
in Pipes, &c. grows gradually ſmaller, according to the 

5 number of Branches it ſends forth. We 
muſt alſo ſuppoſe this Pipe, and all its Branches, to be 
canſtantly filled with Water from ſome Fountain, and this 
Water perpetually running from the main Trunk into all 


theſe Branches: We muſt in like manner imagine the Ex- 


tremities or Endings of thoſe Branches to be ſo ſmall, as 
to be eaſily choak d up with Sand or Clay, or any other 
kind of Matter; and therefore when any ſuch Matter 
happens totally, or in part, to obſtruct one or more of 
theſe ſmall Paſſages, the Water meeting with Reſiſtance is 
forced back again, and is taken up by thoſe Branches that 
are the neareſt; ſo the Branches, which are antecedent to 
thoſe that are thus obſtructed, receive not only a more 


than ordinary quantity of Water, but this Water is alſo 


increaſed in its motion in . to the Force by which 
e by that of the Water, which is 
antecedent to it, which being alſo in Motion, muſt reſiſt 


_ Its returning the ſame way it came; and, by giving a new 


Inpetus to the Water thus repulſed, muſt drive it with the 
greater force into the lateral Branches. And this will 


appear ſtill more manifeſt from the inſtance of a longs 


Stone thrown into a very ſmall Brook or Rivulet, whic 


takipg up ſome Space, and dividing the Stream in the 
. EY 5 middle, 
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middle, the Water that runs on each fide will move with 
greater Rapidity than that which is either before or behind. 
From all which it is evident, that Obſtructions in the 
ſmall Capillary Arteries, as 72 are the cauſe of a greater 
and more violent Motion of the Blood in thoſe that are 
larger, muſt occaſion a Fever; but eſpecially as ſuch a 
Motion may bring on a ſubſequent Rarefaction in the 
Blood; becauſe whatever agitates the Blood, and puts it 
in a more than ordinary degree of Motion, muſt occa- 
fon more frequent Contractions of the Heart, and alſo 
of the Arteries, whereby the Blood muſt, without doubt, 
de comminuted, and its Parts render'd more ſmall, In 
like manner an overgreat Rarefaction may be the cauſe 
of a Coagulation of the Blood; that is, when the Blood 
happens to be too much rarefy'd, as in the beginning of 
legitimate Fever, the thin Serum being expended in a 
greater than ordinary quantity, will leave the remaining 
Maſs thicker, and more unapt to motion, whereby ſe- 
reral changes and alterations may be reaſonably expect- 


h d: And now fince the Extremities of the Veins, which 
le communicate with thoſe of the Arteries, are but little dif- 
e ſerent from the Arteries themſelves, ſave only that they 
e take a contrary courſe, and that the Blood moves in them 


backwards towards the Heart; whereas in the Arteries it 
moves from the Heart towards the Extremities: And as 
the motion of the Blood in theſe ſmall communicating 
Branches of the Veins, is chiefly owing to a continual Suc- 
ceflion of Blood from the Arteries; when once therefore 
it gets into them, its Motion cannot be eafily retarded, 


f unleſs in the Extremities of the Limbs, where its aſcent 
is upwards muſt, no doubt, be a great hindrance to it. And 
it this is the reaſon why, in ſeveral kinds of Fevers, eſpecially 
0 in thoſe where the Blood happens to be of unequal Com- 
re poſition, viS. when it is thicker in ſome parts than others, 
0 the Pulſation of the Arteries muſt alſo be e becauſe 
h while its groſſer Parts are detain'd in the ſmalleſt Veins 
is and Arteries, the Blood muſt move with more Velocity in 
ſt ſome of the other Veſſels, for the Reaſons already alledg d; 
W but as ſoon as this Lentor has work'd it ſelf into the more 


capacious Veins, which grow wider the nearer they ap- 
Wr the Heart, and that a thinner and more attenuated 
lood ſupplies its place in thoſe ſmall Branches, then the 
MW {ulation becomes more moderate and uniform, and the 

ü erer is remov d, at leaſt for that Seaſon. 5 
| | ut 


by anover Rarefacti F 
y Rarefaction and thinneſs, or an over thickneſs, 
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But in all Fevers whatſoever, it is manifeſt, t 
rious Changes made in the Blood, e 3 ed by 


muſt affect the Secretions; but in thoſe that are complicat 


ed, they muſt occafion ſome of them to be too 1; | 
* t 
others are too ſparing; and may alſo occaſion = Ms ” - 
at one time to be too open, and at another time too ſpa my 
How the Seere- And thus far we may here e on 
tions may be. cerning the Secretions, that in all ſuch 0 1 
2 in Fe- as proceed from an over Rarefaction Fe oy 
- 6. 3 ſerous part of the Blood, being render d more been 
han ordinary thin, muſt needs go off in too great a _ 
. Y, while the groſſer Parts may be detain'd by the han * 
as els, 5 compoſe the ſolid Parts, preſſing upon l 10 
| — 1 — * 2 8 their Entrance into the * 
nds; ſo t y virtue of a ſuperior Weight in th 
Veſſels nothing but the thmner 2k eye cas a 
. | of the Se 
2 1 and that ee of the r Pane ＋ 
K 
„ whereby ot yr f 
be engender'd, and ſuch as are ee ber een bay 
_ licated Kind: And when ſuch a Change happens, 0 ry 
2 —— muſt loſe its regular and uniform 8 
= e Diſeaſe will no longer conſtitute one continued Ferer, oy 
— Period only, but admit of divers Periods. {wb 
* ern ſuch a Change happens in any ſimple andcon- a 
cn ver, or if this has been the ate of the Fever \n + 
= the beginning, the Secretions muſt be irregular ; for WM | 
_ the Entrance into all the Glands is not the ſame, but by 
t _ _ r are of di vers capacities and ſizes, the Part 5 
2 he — and Serum not being ſufficiently comminutel, ich 
_ ſo ſmall as to enter into the ſmalleſt ſecretory 1. 
yo $, - therefore, when they meet with oppoſition, the / 
and are eny'd admittance into them, enter in an over-great Wl take 
e into thoſe that are large enough to receive them. hon 
Fo . us we may eaſily form an Idea how ſeveral Ferment: their 
, a — engender d in the Body during the continuance 0! Wl there 
ſuch Fevers, eſpecially if it be confider'd, as was obſerved BY Circy 
in _ place, that a Liquor confiſting of but few Prin- nero 
9 es, may BY their various Combinations, producea great Wl Vet 
dr 3 N different Liquors. And therefore fince the Blood WM and: 
- = _— of different Principles, and underg0-W differ 
Ing nar different Changes, while its Secretions are thus Wl expe: 
diſtemper'd and irregular, it may, no doubt, be fo ferment vm; 
c 
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a by its various Mixtures, as to occaſion all thoſe evil 
gymptoms, which are difcovered in the animal 
chile Nature is endeavouring to throw off what is offen- 
fre and burdenſome to her. 28 

After this ſhort Account of Fevers in general, it follows 
dat we take notice of their ſeveral Kinds, as they have been 
litinguiſhed by their different Names and Appellations, 
wherein we ſhall deviate as little as poſſible from the Me- 
od of thoſe who have gone before us; that ſuch as have 
deen uſed to the Writings of Solleyſell, Markham, or any 
cher of that Tribe, may not be too much bewilder'd by the 
peruſal of what they ſhall here find new upon the Subject. 

We have already divided a Fever into that The 4 | 
which is fimple, and of one Period only, and 70 Fa. | 
tat which is complicated, and —_— 28 
yith ſome other Diſcafe. Under which Diviſion may be 
rduc'd all forts of Fevers; but a ſimple Fever ſtands fingly 
ly itſelf, and is that which, properly ſpeaking, conſtitutes a 
tue Fever; and therefore all Fevers may be termed more or 
leſs ſimple, as they are made up of fewer or more Symp- 
toms ; for the fewer Symptoms there are in any Fever, any 
lich Fever will be the more ſimple, and will approach the 
rarer to that which conſiſts only in the regular Augmenta- 
ton of the Blood's Motion: And, on the other hand, the 
nore e er there are in any Fever, it will be the more 
complicated, and participate the more of other Diſeaſes. 
Al therefore that ſhall be ſaid concerning the particular 
Ferers of Horſes, ſhall be reduced to thoſe that are Simple 
and Continued Fevers, Hectick Fevers, Putrid Fevers,and 
thoſe that are called Peſtilential Fevers ; and laſtly, all 
lich as are intermitting, whether theſe be Quotidian, Ter- 
tin, or Quartans. As for thoſe proper to the Seaſons, vis. 
the Autum̃nal and Vernal Fevers, Cc. which Markham has 
ken notice of, they may be reduced to one or more of the 
ibovemention'd kinds, though perhaps not with reſpect to 
their whole complex e e and indeed in that Senſe 
there is no Fever directly the ſame, but may vary in ſome 
Circumſtances: For ſeeing the Bodies of all I are nu- 
merous, and are infinitely compounded, and made up of 
Veſſels which are infinitely different in ſize and magnitude; 
and as the Fluids contain d in theſe Veſſels are capable o 
lferent Changes and Modifications, it cannot therefore be 
expected, but the ſame kind of Fever may have different 
Imptoms in one Horſe from what they are in another; 

3 an 


7 1 
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and this Variation may be in Proportion to the ſize and 
make of the conitituent Veſſels of different Horſes, 85, 
But if the Farrier will only endeavour after a competent 
Skill in the Animal Oeconomy, he will be the better able 
to ſuit his Methods of Cure, to the ſeveral Indications that 
may proceed from any ſuch Variet. 5 1 


N 
Of a fimple continued Fever. 


A femple legi- T HIS Sort of Fever is not the leaſt com. 
timate Fever. mon among Horſes, neither is it very 
difficult, but may be eaſily cured, eſpecially in the begin- 
ning. It conſiſts in an.equgble Augmentation of the Blood' 
Velocity, as has already been obſerv'd, and may proceed 
The Cauſes from divers Caufes: As firſt, from ridingin 
thereef. very hot and dry Weather; for by that means 
the Blood being once ſet in Motion, it there. 
by becomes rarefy d, and the external Heat contributes to 
keep up both the internal Heat and Rarefaction thereof. 
Secondly, This Fever is ſometimes brought on Horſes 
by turning them out to Graſs in hot and dry Weather, and 
into ſmall Incloſures, where there is but little Air, and 
where there is not ſome convenient Shade to cover them 
from the ſcorching heat of the dun. 
__ Thirdly, The eating hot and ſpirituous Herbs, or other 
Food, that communicate too great a heat and warmth to 
the Blood (eſpecially until a Horſe has been habituated to 
ſuch Feeding) will be the Cauſe of ſuch a Fever. 
Fourthiy, This ſort of Fever is ſometimes cauſed by 
Bleeding Horſes in the heat of the Sun in the hot Seaſon, 
without houſing them; becauſe during the time of the 
Operation, the Blood is put into a greater Motion than be- 
fore; and that new Motion is further increaſed and kept up 
by the additional heat of the Weather, as has been obſerv'd: 
And this may be. illuſtrated by the common Effects of Fire 
under a Pot or Kettle, where the heat of the Water in- 
creaſes more in the ſame ſpaces of time, according to the 
degrees of its Motion, though the Fire be not increaſed. 
Fiſthiy, External Cold will ſometimes bring on ſuch a 
Fever, by hindring Perſpiration, eſpecially when its Effects 
are ſudden ; for in ſuch a Caſe the quantity of the Blood 
mult be ſuddenly increaſed, and that increaſe will be fol. 
lowed by an immediate and ſpeedy Rarefaction of the Blood 


An 
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And here it may be obſerv'd, with reſpect How Canſer and 
to Cauſes and Effects, that the ſame Cauſe Effe#s are to 
will ſometimes produce different Effects; be diſtinguiſh d. 
and the ſame ER: will often proceed from different Cau- 
ſes, as in the Inſtance laſt mentioned: For Cold, when its 
Effects are ſudden and univerſal, will cauſe a ſudden Rare- 
faction in the Blood, by obſtructing moſt of the Paſſages of 
perſpiration; but when it is partial or gradual], it will have 
a different Effect. But the different Effects which we obſerve 
from the ſame Cauſe, or the ſame Effect proceeding from 
ſemingly oppoſite Cauſes, may only ariſe from the different 
degrees of Efficacy in the Cauſes themſelves, whereof wecan- 
not be exact and competent Judges, eſpecially as they are ex- 
erted on the animal Body, which is infinitely various in its 
Compoſition and Structure; and moreover as theſe Cauſes 
are alſo complicated; and therefore when we ſpeak of dif- 
krent Effects proceeding from the ſame Cauſe, and, vice 
verſa, of the ſame Effect proceeding from different and * 
polite Cauſes, we are to be underſtood, not in an abſtract- 
ed philoſophical Senſe, but as this is moſt obvious to our 
common Apprehenfions of things ; which Difference we 
ſhall endeavour to account for in the moſt rational way we 
are able, and that as often as we ſhall find occaſion. 

But, Laſtly, If the Affections of Horſes can be enough 
permanent and laſting, ſo as to bring on Diſeaſes, accord- 
ng to ſome Writers, ſuch a Fever, as this we are treating 
of, may take its beginning from Rage and Fury, fince no- 
thing contributes more to the Rarefaction of the Blood, 
and the increaſe of its Motion. And therefore thoſe Horſes 
who have felt the Pleaſures of Love, and have been after- 
wards reſtrain'd from Copulation, but yet have had Mares 
frequently expos'd to them, mult be moſt in danger from 
luch Cauſes. | 

But we ſhall now proceed to the Signs, 
which in a imple and continued Fever are, 
violent heat and fulneſs of the Veſſels, which 
will even appear to the Eye; a Beating of the Heart and 
Flanks without intermiſſion; a dryneſs on the Roof of the 
Mouth and Palate, with a roughneſs on the Tongue; con- 
tinual Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſneſs, inſomuch that if a 
Horſe be ſeiz'd in the Field, he will be perpetually moving 

m Place to Place, going often to the Water, but not being 
able to drink, he will ſmell at the Ground in many Places 
Vithout Feeding, but diſcovering a great Delicacy from the 

| want 


| The Signs of 8 
ſimple Fever. 
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want of Appetite: And if a Horſe in ſuch a Condition hap- 
pens to be in the Stable, the ſame Signs will alſo be ap 
rent; and he will, moreover, be apt to ſtrike at any 2 
comes near him, though at other times tractable and eaſy 
But oy I muſt ay take notice, as con. 
cerning the Signs, that nothing is more ca. 
agate Aon fully — be look d into K* = 
be diftingwiſh' d. into Y, 
the ſame common Signs are often exhibited 
in Diſeaſes that are different, and require a different Me. 
thod of Cure. But this is not ſo conſpicuous in other Dil. 
tempers as in Fevers ; for which reaſon the Farrier muſt 
always have recourſe to the Cauſes, whereby he will be 
the better able to form a right Judgment; and that this 
may become the more eaſy to him, we ſhall go over thoſe 
Signs more particularly, as they ariſe from common Effect 
but are produc'd of their proper Cauſes, and may there- 
fore be diſtinguiſh'd from the ſame Appearances in more 
complicated Fevers. 

Firſt then, it may be obſerv'd, that Heat, and beating 
at the Heart and Flanks, is a Sign common to all Fever, 
But in a Fever that is fimple, the Heat is permanent, and 
the Pulſations regular; whereas in a Fever that is compli- 
cated, neither the Heat nor Pulſations are regular, but are 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs obſervable ; and in ſome, 
as in intermitting Fevers, the Diſeaſe goes quite off, and 
only returns at certain times. 2 

Secondly, In a ſimple Fever, the drineſs on the Roof of I Ker. 
the Mouth and Palate, and the parch'd roughneſs of the L 
Tongue, are perceivable from the firſt Appearances of the hic 
Niſcaſe, as they proceed from an over- great Expence of the I dulia 
thinner Parts of the Serum; but in other Fevers theſe Signs . Nate 
are not ſo ſuddenly exhibited. 5 will 

Thirdly, Tho' other Fevers may be accompany'd with WW u 
want of Appetite, yet this Sign ſeems more peculiar to ſim- there 
pe Fevers, being the conitant Effect of an over-great Rare- } and! 

action and thinneſs of the Blood, whereby it takes up edly 
more ſpace in all the Veſſels of the Stomach, even ſo as WW e 
ſometimes to occaſion Inflammation; and this Diſtention is 
of the Veſſels muſt take off the Senſation of Hunger, and _ 
create a Loathing, which is alſo the Reaſon why, notwith- 
ſanding that the Heat and Parchedneſs maks a Horſe thirſt JF "3 
often in this kind of Fever, yet he drinks but little at a time. _ 

Fourthly, The ſame Plenitude of the Veſſels in the Sto- 12 

mach, as alſo in the circumjacent Parts, vis, the om 


In what man- 
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ad Midriff, and moreover in the Lungs themſelves, is the 


Cauſe of the heaving of the Flanks, whereby the Lun 
are depreſs d too cloſe on all fides, upon which the Paffa- 
cs of 1 become obſtructed; whereas in other 
(aſes, the ſame Signs may be exhibited from the want of 
Spirits, by which means the Action of the Muſcles, which 
Jevate and depreſs the 7 horax, muſt be hinder'd ; but 


this may be eafily diſtinguiſh'd, by an Inſenfibility and 


Liſtleſneſs to Motion; as may alſo an Inflammation of 
the Lungs or Pleura, from the manifeſt Signs of in ſup- 
table Pain, as ſhall be ob erv'd in its proper place. 
Fifthly, Albeit Pain is a Sign common to E kinds 
of Fevers, yet it is more violent in this than in any other, 
5 the Pain proceeds from an over-plenitude and tulneſs of 
the Veſſels; and therefore when we obſerve a Horſe apt 


to ſhrink or ſtrike, as often as ny one comes near him, but 


eſpecially upon offering to touch his Back, we may ſuppoſe 
To be cabes's —— pain in the Back and 1 


ariſing from an over-diſtention of the Horta, or great 


Artery, that Veſſel lying open and unguarded, and hav- 
ing no ſtore of Muſcles to inviron and ſupport it. The 
Farriers oftentimes, in this ſort of Fever, when they obſerve 
; Horſe unwilling to have any one lay Hands on his hind 
Parts, believe it to be the Sign of a ſway'd Back, and make 
their Applications accordingly. But we ſhall have an 
Opportunity of putting them right in this Particular here- 
er 


Laſtly, The conſtant Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſneſs, 


which is ſo obſervable, and ſcems, in a great meaſure, pe- 
culiar to a fimple Fever, is alſo the reſult of a very great 
Rarefaction and thinneſs of the Blood; the animal Spirits 
vill therefore be the more eafily ſeparated from ſo looſe a 
texture, and the Veſſels, being at the ſame time full, muſt 
tierefore preſs upon the Nerves, cauſing a continual flux 
and reflux of the ſaid Spirits, from whence muſt undoubt- 
edly proceed Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſneſs. But in Fe- 
rers of another kind, theſe Signs ſeldom or never go toge- 
tber; but if a Horſe be watchful, he is, perhaps, at the 
lame time ſluggiſh and heavy ; or if a Horſe be reſtleſs, 
and ſometimes in a moving Poſture, he does not continue 
long ſo, but becomes dull and unactive by Intervals, eſpe- 
cally if the Blood is of unequal Fluidity ; for in ſuch a 
Cafe, when the viſcid and tenacious Parts are got into the 


(mall hair-like Veſſels of the Brain, there mult at that time 


"nor 
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be a very ſmall quantity of animal Spirits ſeparated from | 
jt; but when the more fluid Parts take place in thoſe | 
Veſſels, perhaps an overgreat quantity may be ſecemd, 


and then the Diſeaſe will reſemble that of a ſimple and 


continued Fever, excepting only that theſe Symptoms are 
not, as ina fimple Fever, of any long continuance, but ſoon 
change into others. And therefore ſince the ſame Diſeaſe 
will often put on different Appearances, the Farrier can 
never be too careful in examining into every Circumſtance, 
that he may not raſhly adminiſter his Cures upon every 


light Obſervation, as is too common, but wait till the 


Diſtemper gives Indications of what is truly neceſſary to 
be done. | 
Having thus laid down the Cauſes and Signs of a fimple 


and continued Fever, together with the way and manner 


by which it may be diſtinguiſh'd from other Fevers, it re- 

The Cure of s mains that we go on to the Method of Cure, 

femple Fever. wherein we are principally to obſerve, that 
fince there can be no Accidents in this ſort of 


Fever, but what depend upon the Augmentation of the 


Blood's circular Motion ; and while in this State, theBlood 
is not ſuppos'd to be any wiſe, or, at leaſt, but little viti- 
ated ; thoſe things are only to be done, or adminiſter, 


that will leflen the ſaid Motion, and bring the Blood to a 


more quiet and ſedate State; and, in order thereunto, 
Blooding is, in the firſt place, to be preferr'd. After Blood- 
ing, recourſe muſt be had to Clyſters, and to all ſuch 
things as will juſt keep the Body cool and "__ for by 
this Method alone a fimple Fever is to be cured. 

Firſt, As to the Blooding, if it be in Summer, while 
the Horſe is at Graſs, he ought to be hous'd ; and if the 
Symptoms are not very urgent, the Cool of the args 


is the beſt and propereſt time for the Operation, becauſe 


the external heat contributes very much to the increaſe of 
this Diſtemper, or may be the principal Cauſe of it after 
Blooding, as we have already obſerv'd, becauſe of the 

* ut into a quicker motion during the 1 
ration: But this ought not to deter the Practitioner, for 
if a Horſe be kept cool after it, any Symptoms that can 
ariſe from it will ſoon ceaſe, and will be quickly follow d 


by a ſlower motion in the Blood; and this is maniſeſt, 


becauſe we often obſerve ſuch Fevers, eſpecially in Horſes 
of a rare and delicate make, terminate in an Hemorrhagy ! 
of Blood, ENS = 
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His Feeding muſt be moderate, during the whole. 
Courſe of his Sickneſs ; for, indeed, nothing contributes 


more to the leſſening of this Diſtemper than Abſtemiouſ- 
neſs; and what Food is given him, ſhould be mix'd with 
the Leaves of Vines, Strawberries, and Sorrel, and ſuch 
other Things as are cooling; for if the Fever be very ſtrong 
upon him, nothing will reliſn but what has a grateful. 
Idneſs in it. The ſame kind of things may £ alſo. 
boil'd in Water, with a little Oatmeal ftrow'd upon it, for. 
his ordinary Drink; and ſometimes two or three Drams 
of Sal Prunellæ, of purify'd Nitre, may be diffolv'd in 
his Water, which, during the Fever, ought to be always 
warm, | ü | 
gar or Verjuice, mix'd with ſome Water, as will gi ve it a 
grateful Souriſhneſsand Roughneſs upon the Palate, ſweet- 
ved with Honey, will be very proper. The beſt way to 
uſe it, is by dipping a Rag, ty d round the end of a Stick, 
into this Liquor, with which the Tongue and Roof of the 
Mouth may be cool'd, and gently rubb'd ſeveral times in a 
Day. A feveriſh Horſe will hereby be much refreſh'd and 
diſpos d to Reſt and Quiet; but it thoſe Parts are hecome 
crulty and very hard, the Vinegar or Verjuice may be uſed 
without the mixture of Wate rtr. 
lf the Practitioner obſerves the ſick Horſe to be coſtive, 
which is very common in this kind of Fever, and proceeds 
from-the ſame Cauſe that occaſions Heat and Dryneſs of 
the Mouth; the Horſe's Body muſt then be open'd by 
ſome emollient Clyſter, for purging Drenches are in this 
Caſe of dangerous Conſequence ; becauſe, while the Blood 
is thus violently in Motion, a Scimulus made in the Guts, 
bya Medicine of * Operation, will be apt to determine 
the Blood into thoſe Parts in an overgreat quantity, ſo as 
either to occaſion a Super- purgation, or an Inflammation, 
which may be follow'd with a Gangrene. K 
But in all ſuch Caſes, before Clyſters are adminiſ er d, 
the Farrier ſhould ſirſt (his Hand and Arm being anointe 
wih Oil or Hog's-lard) take the Horſe, and bring out as 
much of the harden d Excrements as he can conveniently 


come at, after which he may inject his Clyſter, for which 


ny Farrier ought to provide a large Syringe, a Horn be- 
ng but of little Uſe, as it ſeldom conveys. the Clyſter 
further than the treight Gut; and becauſe the Guts of a 


Horſe are not on! y very a of conſiderable length, 


. eval 
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even from the undermoſt Valve downwards, the quantit 
ought at leaſt to be two Quarts, fot othetwiſe it muſt have | 
but little Efficacy, unlęſs it be made up of ſuch things as 
are of very powerful Operation, which are but ſeldom to 
be meddled with, and then im ſome very uncommon Caſes, 
And therefore the Clyſters that are to be made uſe of in 
ſimple Fevers, ought to be compos'd of emollient Herby 
or Flowers, ſome few Seeds that are 1 rarefy and 
expel the Wind 3 by which means the Dung becomes looſe, 
and falls off the more eafily from its Adhefions, A mo- 
derate quantity of Oils, or any other greaſy Subſtance, 
which contributes alſo ro the ſame Purpoſe, by lubricat- 


ing thoſe Paſſages, and rendring them glib and ſlippery z 


and when a Srimulus is requit'd, a purping Medicine of 
more or leſs efficacy may be mix d with it, as ſhall be 
judg'd neceſſary, according to the following Method. 
Take Maltows and Marſh-mallows, of each a lar 
& handful, Camomilte half a handful, Pennel-feeds bruis d, 
« three Drams, ot half an Ounce, boil them in three Quarts 
t of Water till one Quart be conſum'd, ſtrain the De- 
coction thro? a Sieve, and diſſolve it in three Ounces of 
« Tenitive Electuary, and a quarter of a- Pound of Hog's 
« lard, Oil, or Butter.” This muſt be given blood-warm, 
holding the Tail cloſe to his Fundament. If there be Signs | 
of Inflammation in the Guts, which may be ſaſpethed 
when the Fever is very ſtrong, the Excrements exceeding 
hard and black, and when the Horſe ſtrains often to dung, 
and is in miſerable Pain withal ; in ſuch'a Caſe may be 
added an Ounce and a half, or two Ounces of the Sal Po. 
Jychreſtum, which will diflolve in the Decoction; or an 
Ounce of Cream of Tartar, and two Drams of Suit 
Petye, or Sal PrUnell#; theſe will not only allay the 
heat, but make the Clyſter ſomewhat more purgati ve. 
This Clyſter may be repeated onee a Day, or, at leaſt, 
until the L194 abates, or that the Horſe becomes orderly 
in Be Body; 55 nh ee dau ee 
It may be obſerv'd, as to the Compoſition of ſuch Cly[: 
ters, that any of the emollient Herbs, as Ppirory, Mer. 


cu, &c. or the Flowers and Lea ves of Melilor, the Leave | 


of Violets, and in the room of Fennel. eds, thoſe of Dill, 
Aniſe, and Caraways, may be ſubſtituted, and will ſuir the 
fame latentions. Broths may be alſo ſubſtituted in the 
room of ſuch Compoſitions, eſpecially when theſe Ingre- 
Gents cannot be had in dae time. 1 
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But if a Clyſter of more immediate efficacy be requir 
a handful of common Salt may be added; or tand of 


the Leniti ve Electuary, three or four Ounces of the vomit- 


ing Wine, known by the Name of Vinum Benedictum, 


may be mix d with the Decoction; but theſe Alterations 


will ſeldom. be neceſſary, unleſs to Horſes who are very 


hard to be work d on; there being nothing farther requir d 


by Clyſters in a ſimple Fever, than keeping the Body 


moderately open, that Nature may have her free Courſe, 
and not ſuffer by Obſtructions in the firſt Paſſages. 

Care mult alſo be taken to keep the Pores open by con- 
tant ings: tho' that ought not to be more, than what 
is uſual at other times; neither ſhould his Cloathing be 
augmented, or any thing be given that will ſuddenly. 


promote Sweat ; becauſe moſt, or all ſuch things, are apt 


to caſt off the thinner Parts of the Serum only; and a Fe- 
er that is truly ſimple, ſeldom ends by any of thoſe Diſ- 
charges, but wears off inſenſibly by a gradual Abatement; 
and it is to be obſerv d, that a fimple Fever, as ſuch, is but 
of ſhort continuance, and in a few. Days either begins to 


wear off in the manner juſt mention/d,,,or..elſe, it puts on 


other Appearances z, and if it gives Signs of Concoction, 
either by Urine, or by a tendency to Sweat, it is no more, 
to be treated as a ſimple Fever, but as one that is more or 
les complicated; and then Medicines that promote Sweat 
Ge proper, ſuch as will be preſerib'd in the enſuing, 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of a Putrid Fever. 


As the Fever we have treated of in the foregoing Chap - 
ter is ſimple and uniform, that which comes here un- 
det out Conſideration is of a complicated Kind, and; for 
be moſt part, proves fatal to Horſes ; for as in a ſimple 
Fever there is only a Narefaction of the Humourey in this 
there are, befides the Augmentation of the Motion of the 
Blood, ſome evil Qualities ingender'd in it, which require 
conſiderable time before they can be removed, and dur- 
ing the continuance thereof, Nature oſtentimes ſinks under 
der Burden ; and the greater muſt be the Danger in brute 
Creatures, as they ate not "IP the guidance W ="; 
5 | | 2 | Utr 
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The Cauſe of 4 Putrid Fevers, and all Fevers of a compli- 
Putrid Feuer. cated Kind, are more incident to young 
| Horſes than thoſe who are advanc'd to their 


Prime; and to ſome more than others even in their Colt- 


age, which, according to the beſt Authors, is, by reaſon 

the Blood of all young Animals is apt to be of unequal 

Fluidity, as not f. 

8 Circulations thro the Lungs; therefore it will be 
e more ready, upon any Change, either to 8 or, 

at leaſt, to put on the appearances of Putrefaction. And 


as the Appetites of young Horſes are ſtrong and vigorous, 


they are apt to N themſelves, and oftentimes too 
with unwholeſome Food, begetting Crudities in the Sto- 
mach, by which means the Chyle is contaminated, and 


the Blood, for the moſt part, render'd more groſs and viſ- | 


cid. This alone is ſufficient to bring on a putrid Fever; 
but more eſpecially if a Horſe happens to be put to violent 
Labour, or hard Riding, before his Body is prepar'd for 
it, either by moderate. Feeding, moderate Exerciſe, or 
proper Phylick ; for when the Blood is once = into a 
more than ordinary Motion, while in this unactive State, 


any one muſt then eaſily conceive what great Diſorder | 


muſt needs happen to that Anima. 20 
Cold taken abroad in the Night, or in unwholeſome, 
foggy Weather, (when a Horſe has been us'd to warm 
and delicate Keeping) will, by ſtopping the Paſſages of 
Perſpiration, bring on ſuch a Fever, eſpecially where there 
is a groſs Habit; for in ſuch a Caſe the Blood cannot be 
ſo ſuddenly rarefy'd, as to conſtitute one of a more ſim- 


plc Kind; and the ſame may happen from ſeveral other | 
auſes, which I ſhall not detain the Reader with at pre- 


ſent. | 


The Signs, mon with all other Fevers, to wit, inordi- 
nate Heat, a Clammineſs and Parchedneſs 


in the Mouth, a heaving and beating of the Flanks; | 


but this is not york as in a ſimple. Fever, but is 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, according as the Fever 18 
more or leſs upon him; and whereas in a fimple legitimate 
Fever, a Horſe is watchful and reſtleſs, in this he is, for 
the moſt part, unactive and dull, hangs his Head, takes no 


notice of any one that comes near him, his Body ſhakes | 
and quivers, and he reels as he offers to walk; and this pro- 
ceeds from a Paucity or Oppreſſion of the animal = 


0 . 


aving been ſufficiently commuted by fre. 


The Signs are thoſe which it has in com- 
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are to be made as is uſual in a continued Fe- Parrid Fever, 
ver, vis. Blooding, and Purging by Clyſters; | 


for as in a imple Fever. the Blood may be render'd more 
thick by leſſening the quantity thereof; ſo in a Putrid 


Fever alſo the Blood becomes more attenuated and thin, by 
having more room given it in the Veſſels, whereby its 
Motion becomes alſo more uniform; ſo that ſomewhat 
muſt of conſequence be abated from the Diſtemper; but 
yet as it is groſs and viſcid for the moſt part, it will be apt 
to require more frequent and repeated Circulations, than, 
perhaps, can be pertorm'd without waſting and deſtroying 
the Body, to bring it into ſuch an equable Mixture, à8 1s 
neceſſary to Health; and therefore, beſides theſe Univer- 
ſals, ſuch things ought alſo. to be adminiſter'd, as may 
conduce wide Sante money Sac Blood, and help to bring 
it to ſuch a Texture and Make, as will render it fit to 
paſß equally into all its proper Channels, and from thence 
to have its morbifick Matter thrown off in ſuch Propor- 
tions, and by ſuch Secretions, as are moſt agreeable to 
For which purpoſe all ſuch things as promote the Diſ- 
charges by Sweat and Urine are very proper; and therefore 
when a Horſe labours under this Fever, purify'd Nizre or 
K Prunellæ ſhould be diſſolv'd in his Water, or that fo 
much recommended by the Sieur 4e Solleyſell, which he 
calls a Febrifuge, may be given him to drink, vis. 
« Put a F, a of Water, with two Ounces of Salt of 
«* Tartar, in a brazen Pot, with a Cover, and ſet it over 
[the Fire till the Salt be difſolv'd, then pour the Water 
* into a Pail, and after the ſame manner diſſolve an Qunce 
« of Sal Armoniack beaten to Powder in another Quart 
«* of Water; mix this laſt Solution with the former, and 
* fill 1 the Pail with common Water; and if your Horſe 
* refuſe to drink it, add a little Barley- flower, to qualify 
the unpleaſant Taſte.” This will not only help to allay 
the excelf ve Heat, but contribute to promote both Sweat 
and Urine, F 544 We ; dt 1 44 $2: <1 + 3-1 1 5 
But if there be Sigps of Concoction, which may be 
diſcover'd by an Increaſe of the Fe ver, and by a Cloud or 
dediment in his Viine;" which may be preſerv'd in a glaz'd 
Pan for that purpoſe; then the following Cordial may be 


given him. „ 5 | 
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Take of che diſtill d Waters of 'Carduus, Scabibus 
e 2nd. Marjgolds, three Pints; or inſtead of them, theſame 
&« quantity of Milk-water, w ich may be had of an Apo- 
„ thegary, and will anſwer the End as well ; diſſolve in it 
an Ounce of Mithridate, and give it in a Horn, after 
« which let him be well cloath'd ; and when he begins to 


| 5 ſweat plentifully, let him have a Draught of warm Wa. 

| te ter, with a ſmall Mixture of White-wine in it. | 

| 3356 Duri the whole Courſe of the Fever, Aa Horſe ought | 

| to be well rubb'd, that the Paſſages of Perſpiration ma 

| be kept as free and open as poſſible 5 and that the BI 

| -which'3s apt ro languiſh in the ſmall Veſſels towards the 

| Skin, may be forwarded. |. Care ought alſo to be taken of for 
| his Mouth, to keep it clean and maiſt, according to the Mi 
1} Method already laid down. F ot J,, 8 vit 
| And becauſea Horſe cannot vomit by convulſive Throm, cal 
| as ſame other Rely aber eg is proper, not only 01 
1 in this, but in moſt or all complicated Fevers, thoſe Helys | 
| which the Practice of .cxperienc'd/Farriers have ſubſtitut. {Wl ©! 
Ke ed, may be made uſe of; and therefore” half an Ounce of Fe 
l Aſa Fetiaa, and the ſame quantity of Savin, put up in fa 
l aRag, maybeay's to his Bit, Pollipody of the Oak, green Wl © 
: Juniper - wood, Norſę · radiſn, or an thing elſe that is of a a 


| 5 4 ot and un ate ful tate, faſten d to his Bit, will have 
i the ſame Effect. This may be done for the ſpace of an 
Hour oncę a Day, xſpecially in the beginning of the Fever, 
| which will awfwerfome-of the Intentions of Vomiting, For 
| by: ſtraining to cough, vomit, and//ſneeze, which happens 
| on the ue of fuch Things, the whole Body is actuated 
a and ſhoak, and: thereby 'a great deabof Lentor may un- 
q doubtedly be ſqueea d through the ſmalleſt Veſſels, which 
5 cangot but be a great relief, and may oſten bring the Dit- 


1 eaſe to a more {ſpeedy;Solution; But altho chewing Balls, 
= Dc. may be thus uſeful in a Feuer, where there is'a'Len- 
4 tor and Slowneſs of the Blood in the final Arteries, yet 
1 they cannot be proper in a ſimple and legitimate Fever, 
q notuwi thſlanding chęey haue the Authority -of Solleyſell to 
ſupport their Uſe; becauſe ſuch ſtraining may have a ten- 
1 dency to ſtir the Hlood tuo much, which is ſuppos d to be 
k in an-over-great hurry already. //. 
| _ Laſtly, If the Fever ends with pDefluxion of Rheum 
] from the Mouth and Noſe, as is notwery uncommon in 
i ſuch Caſes; © Boil a handful of Red-rofe Leaves in 2 


5 _ => me —= a 9VXXxagSWAMC=2_> 2X7 a1 5329 92 3 


„Quart of Water; and when the Decoction begins N 
| | Cool, 


Cirar. IN. Of @ Pefilential Fever, 


1. cool, diſſalve in it an Ounce of Diaſcordium, to be giv- 
« en/ ag a Drench. This, being repeated for two or three 
« Days ſucceſſi vely, will digeſt that Humous, and dry it 


| Of rn, , 


U ND EBER this Title may be included all thoſe kinds 
% of Fevers that have a high degree of Malignity in 
them, and of ſuch are many of the Siekneſſes peculiar to 
fome Seaſons. But when they amount to a Plague or 
Murrain, the whole Maſs of Blood becomes ſo ſuddenty 
vitiated, that they generally prove mortal before any Helps 
can be given them, there N left for their due 
Operation 3 — — e 5 ſs = 
oſe which are of the ordin Lind TheCauſt o 

differ only in degree from other nr Memon — 
Fevers, having in common with them the . 
fame Lentor of Blood, and oftentimes proceed from the 
fame Cauſes, as the eating of unwholfome Food, but eſpe- 
cially ſuch Herbs as are of a cold, viſeid Nature, and are 
therefore apt to beget Crudities; or from the Rxceſs of Bx- 
exciſe upon a full Body, and the like, which, in the Proceſs 
of the Diſeaſe, brings on Symptoms that bear an affinity to 
thoſe which are obſervable in the Plague. But when the 
Plague actually ſeizes Horſes, the Effects are ſo ſudden 

that it can be attributed to no other Cauſe th 
temperature in the Elements, or Infection from thoſe who 
are already ſeia d with the Diſtemper; and whatever be 
the nature of thoſe Infections, whether they proceed from 
corroſive Ferments, or from any other Cauſe, their Opera- 
tions are ſo ſudden, that they ſeem. to bring the Blood in- 
to an immediate, and almoſt univerſal Stagnation, which 


- 


Effects may be accounted for in the ſame manner as is 


uſual in the Operation of Poiſons; and, excepting in ſome 
few Circumſtances, require the ſame Method of Cure. 
As for the Signs, they are not unlike thoſe The. Sins n 
of putrid and malignant Fevers, onlythat there y . 

is a great Stupidity, and, for the moſt part, a Swelling and 
Inflammation of ths Kernels about the eee 


runs 


n ſome Dil. | 


from a Stagnation of the Juices in thoſe ſmall Veſſels; and 
vhen the Diſeaſe is very * a vaſt quantity of Water 


V 
| 
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© with four Ounces of Oil, or Hog's-lard. 


tuns from the Eyes, and a yellowiſh Matter diftils from the 
Noſe, and ſometimes from the Mouth . alſo, being ſome. 
times ropy and mix'd with Blood; the Eyes are likewife 
inflam'd, and a clammy Sweat hangs on his Ears. 

As to the Cure, becauſe this Diſtemper, 
The Cure. for the moſt part proves mortal, and — 
of a ſudden, proceeding from an over Diſtention of the 
ſmall Blood-veſſels of the Brain, cauſing Apoplectick 
Diſorders; therefore the Neck · vein muſt immediately be 
open'd, and ſoon after a Clyſter is to be adminiſter'd, and 
ſuch an one as will be of ſome Efficacy; for which purpoſe 
we recommend the following. 

„ Take of Marſh-mallows two handfuls, Rue one 
* handful, qne bitter Apple, boil them in five Pints of 
« Water to two Quarts; mix with the Decoction two 
* Ounces of the Powder, or Species call'd Hiera Picra, 
This may be once or twice repeated; but if the morbi- 
fick Matter happens to be eaſt out by Impoſtumation = 
any part that is ſafe, the Uſe of Clyſters may then be laid 
aſide, unleſs the Oppreſſion and the other bad Symptoms 
continue, and that there are not to be ſeen in the Horſe's 
Piſs the appearances of a Change and Solution of the Diſ- 
eaſe; in this Caſe milder Clyiters, ſuch as may be made 
of Broth, or Water: gruel, with three or four Ounces of 


common Treacle, may be of no ſmall Service, as they will | 


be the means to leſſen that Oppreſſionn. 
But befides theſe Evacuations, there muſt be a conſtant 
Uſe of Internal (for ſuch are very much requir'd in all Pe- 
ſtilential Diſeaſes) and for this Intention the moſt powerful 
Coyne e are eſteem'd the moſt proper, ſuch as 
Venice-Treacle, Mithriaate, London-Treacle, Pills or 
Powders made of the Roots of Gentian, white Dittany, 
Biſtort, Tormentil, Virginia Snake- Root, Zedoary, Con- 


trayerva, and the like; but thoſe things not being always 


in readineſs, I ſhall therefore take another Opportunity to 
fenen Directions concerning their Preparation; and 
therefore we ſhall in the mean while content ourſelves with 
ſuch things as may be had at any time. 

Take the diſtill'd Waters of Carduus, Queen of the 
* Meadows, Water Germander and Marigolds, of each a 
Quart; or inſtead of the diſtill'd Waters, take a large 


* handful of each of theſe, infuſe them in four Quarts of 
* polling Water. Give your Horſe two Pints of this In- 


[ 40 tuſion 


— 
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« fon every Day, with half an Qunceof V enice-Treacte, 
6 353 diſſolved in each Pint; if you add cam- 
phorated Spirits of Wine, it will be yet more efficacious, 
« which may be done in the manner following. 

« Take Spirit of Wine recti fy d, or French Brandy, half 
« Pint, diffolve in it two Drams of Camphire, let two 
« or three Spoonfuls of it be mix d with each Doſe of the 


. Cordial-Infuſion, and it will be a great means to over- 


s come the ue Gr, of the Diſtemper “... 

The fick Horſe muſt be kept in warm Clothing, and his 
pody often rubb d; but if the Diſtemper proceeds from In- 
ſclion, the Sound ought to be remov d from the Unſound, 
nd the Stable perfum' d, by burning Pitch, Frankincenſe, 
(libanum, Green-Juniper-Wood, and the like. 

if the Diſtemper goes off like the Glanders, by a Diſ- 
charge of ſtinking corrupt Matter from the Noſe, as is not 
common in ſuch Caſes, Diaſcordium diffolv'd in a De- 


cotion, or Infuſion of Red- roſe Leaves, as in the preced- 


no Chapter, may be given him for ſeveral Days; the like 
nay be done in Caſes of any Impoſtumation, 
| ſhall put an end to this Chapter, by in- , Medicine” of 
{ting a Medicine of the Sieur 4e Solleyſell, the Sieur de 
which he recommends in Peſtilential Fe- Solleyſel1. 
ers, and with which that Author perform'd © 
i conſiderable number of Cures in Germany, where there 
happen d to be Marg abe v ese, the Horſes in that 
Country. The Medicine was is. 73965 58% 3 SHDOSES . 
Take Treacle not above three Months old, and Aloes, 
* Hepatica in Powder, of each an Ounce, ConfeQion of 
; * and Alkermes without Musk or Ambergreaſe, 
* ofeach half an Ounce, diſſolve them in a Decoction of 
* Scabious; Carduus Benedictus, and Speedwel, of each 
* 2 large handful. The ſaid Author obſerves, that the di- 
filled Waters of thoſe Herbs were more effectual than the 
Detoction; but that might be accidental: For he muſt ha ve 
lad a vaſt many Inſtances before he could be ſure of their 
lifferent Efficacy. But we ſhall proceed to his Method, be- 
uſe it is better than what we have hitherto met with in 
iny Author, or knotyn practiſed by any of our Farriere. 


he next and the following Day aſter this Medicine was 


xhidired, he injected rar ra cy if the Violence of the 
temper was not abated, the Remedy was again repeated 
T foal half the quantity of the Treacle, Aloes, and Con- 
ſitions ; but the quantity of the Decoction was the 11 
| 18 
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commaen in our I{lands, where Horſes are not ſo well uſed 
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This he affirms to have cured all the Hooſts to which i 
was given. | ſhall here obſerve, that the chief efficacy 
this Medicine can have againſt the Plague, lies in the De. 
coction and Treaele, the ConfeRtions of Alkermes and Hyz. 
cinth being very coſtly; and yet the one will ſcarcely be 
found to excel our common Syrup of Clove-gilly-flowers: 
and as the other is chief _ rin a Lax or Looſeneſt 
it may perhaps ha ve check d the Operation of the Alves | 
and chang'd it into an Alterative, which may till be better 
done by a due mixture of Salt of Tartar. '' 


00 Haliel Froer, _ 
Or the area e Ks an ts At 
of this ſort of Fever, in his Treatiſe of Diſeaſes, yet a 


moſt other Writers ha ve given it a wes in their Perform- 
ances, and likewiſe fince- it is a Diſtemper that is not un- 


as in. France, we have therefore in like manner given it a 25 
Pace: we- 57 . Ait at basis „al 
A Hectick Fe ver is very often accompany'd with an in- Nati 
ternal Llcer in the Lunge, or ſometimes with an Infirmity Wl 4. x 
in the Li ver, and then it is often attended with the Yellow Wl df R 
or Jaundice; but there being little or no hopes of recovery BY üg 
in Zieht of theſe Caſes, ur mall caofder it only as de * 
Effect of ſame other Diſeaſe, where the ſolid Parts are WM B 
wore and abraded, hut not much broken. oe 
e aſi of Na The Cauſe is from Weakneſs, firſt brought prop 
Hick Fever, on the Body af a Horſe by ſome:Miſmanage- WM yi 
TP"... ment; as bad keeping, or other hard uſage; Wl bar 
or it ĩs oſten the Bick of ſome previous Sickneſs, which WY lg. 
bas gone off by ſome imperſect Grifas, or by the Exceſs or WF h n 
Suppreſſion of ſomevſul Evacuation, ut there is nothing WI 1nd 
coptributes more to — fdeek Diſaxders, than an un- 41 
Rilful and injudicious ule of Phyfck; for by this mean BY bg 
many Horſe, from a Preſumption of carrying aff foul Hu: ber 
maus, have their vital Spirits ſo far waſted, as ta be inful- I um 
Geient to anſwer the comman and uſual Functions of Lite. Wl fue 
ot; W And from hence the Signs of this Niben. are 
74 e, per are manifeſt; for tho there are many o 0 


che common byw pt a legitimate Fever accompanying f Di 


this, 
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dis, as Heat, drineſs of the Mouth and Tongue, and few 
ar 00 Intermiffions of the Diſeaſe, excepring after Feed- 
ns chat the Fever is a little more rais'd, and the Spirits 
ore active than at other times ; = the leaſt 'Exercife 
kings them again to their de) ected tate, and the Horſe is 
thus able to move, but 3 tir d and jaded, as if he 
one ſome violent Exerciſe ; his k Fleſh becomes 
non while he ſtands in the Stable, he breaks out 
= Eger and repeated Sweats, which ill add to the 
Pecaysof Nature, and conſequen ne 
ind lingring Fever. If the Piſeaſe be #ccompany'd wi 
an internal Ulcer of any kind whatſoever, it may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its Extremes; for wherever there is an inter- 
nal Ulcer, it will be ſometimes choaked up by Inflamma- 
ton; * until a. freſh Diſcharge be eds: or that the 
ol 5 more free and eaſy piration has room to 
into its proper B The Horſe will diſce- 
violent Pain Fo ſome particular Part, with a 
42 5 of vlen Augmentation of the Feyer. But of 
this more particularly in another Place; for here we ſux 
poſe the inward Part. if at all, to be but ſlightly touch d. 

The Cure confiftsin a due Adminiftration | i SIO} 
of all thoſe 5 that are proper to recover The Gn. 
Nature; and whatever does that, will by deg! x on 
the Diftemper ; ; and it muſt therefore be a very good“ 
of Recovery, when a Horſe improves and mend upon 4 | 
Augmentation of his Feeding; whereas the contra Y will 
aways be of bad Prognoſtication. 

But what is more particularly to be done in this Caſe, 
confiſts, firſt of al, in the fliſpe fog of ſuch things as = 
proper to abate the Heat and feveriſh ans toms ; 
vhich purpoſe, recourſe way be had in thoſe Helps, Lal 
have WG DN given for the removal of a fimple and 
kejtimate r Le with this Caution, That Eo 
is not altogether fafe, but when there is a Suſpi iefo 
and Inffamma tion in the Lung, or other 9 28 
which is diſcoverable b pprefſſion, and unufual heay- 
15. of the Flanks, Neither are Clyſters 

here, but will rather p Ech dure, unleſs When the 38. 
1 are 'increas'd by an over. great Coftiveneſs; and jn 
ſuch a Caſe,” thoſe the moſt eaſy and mild Operation 

ue only to be exhibited. 

Secondly, Becauſe Reſtoratives are proper in Hecticł 
Dileaſes, theſe ſhould be ſo contriv'd, as to come, as much 

as 
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as poſſible, into the Diet of a Horſe; and for that re _— 
Mallows, Mercury, Agrimony, Melilot, "7:6 4:3 ye Now 
the like, or ſuch others of the ſame kind as are not of ; I beaken 
nauſeous taſte and ſmell, may be mixed with his Hay, a: H mac 
leaſt upon trial, becauſe ſome Horſes will eat thoſe thing. I ning 
Ya Powder of Diaente, which is nee in the ac. mes: 


Auaintance of all Farriers, may be very profitably given in WM mi 
is Caſe; not fimply, as it is a Reſtorative, but as it con- fed of 
tributes to ſtrengthen the Stomach, and helps Digeſtion. % An. 
And in fine, all pectoral Balls, ſuch as ſhall be ordered in of co 
broken-winded, conſumptive Caſes, may alſo be exhibit. . be © 
ed with ſucceſs. His Corn ought to be given him ohly 
by handfulsat a time, but pretty often: And if the diſeaſed 
Horſe has been uſed to eat Bread, Loa ves made of Bar- 
ley and Flour mix d together, will make up one conveni- 
0e Diet for him. As for his Drink, two or three 
go handfuls of French Barley ſhould be boiled in it; 
or the Barley thus uſed makes a very Fan 
and helps to abate the Acrimony that is ſo conſtant a Con- 
comitant of thoſe Diſeaſes. „„ 


= * : 


'* Thirdly, Moderate Exerciſe is alſo very neceſſary, and} 


— ——— 


CDC GEE e — + 3 


therefore he ſhould be walked out gently every Day when| nitie 
the Weather permits, and that may be increas'd according Wl. The 
And laſtly, his Clothing ought not to be heavy, nor i ind 
his Dreſſing more than is al at other times; becauſt Wi tat 
1 in all ſuch Diſorders there is already too great a Propen- Will ® th 
| fity to ſweat. ee 1 
it ee 1 n 6 OT ene hw 6: Thu ber, 
i / Intermitting Feuers. » 
j AI. L Fevers are ſaid to intermit, that have any ſenſible | — 
Fr 44 Space between the Paroxiſins, or the Fits free from WI i 
' the Diſeaſe; and therefore under this Title are included tity 
B ans, viz. thoſe which return once, or oftner, ever) Dif 
ay: Tertians, thoſe that only return once every other | 
Day; and Quartans, ſuch as ſeize a Horſe only every Will ©. 
third Day: But theſe proceed from one and the ſame WI il 
Cauſe, and admit of the ſame Method of Cure. * 
. „„ > Wi WR 
6.44» Cat AET Seo $$ are 

\ + 2. - 5 
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(ow all thoſe things that can any ways The:Couſe er 
. and deſtroy the natural Tons of the | 8 7 
gomach, may very readily bring on inter- Feuers. 
nitting Fevers 3 and therefore they are oſten 
mes the Effect of ſome Fever, Surfeit, or Cold, taken in 
u marſhy Grounds, which have never been clearly car- 
fed off, but by their long Continuance have left a Debi- 
in and Weakneſs behind them; the eating Herbs that are 
d cold, -viſcid Nature, and which grow plentiſully in 
ome Seaſons, may alſo give Origin to intermitting Diſ- 

rs. But nothing contributes more to the bringing 
of ſuch Diſorders, than an 'unſkilful and f Beni, e 


| of Phyſick ; for as the Stomach is uſually the firſt Scene of 


Adtion for all ſuch things, it is eaſy enough. to conceive 
how the Tone of its Fibres may be relaxed or broke, ſo as 
t render it unfit to 2 Digeſtion as it ought to do; 
nd therefore as the Aliment is not ſufficiently comminuted 
n the Stomach, a great deal of its groſs and viſcid Parts 
nuſt be tranſmitted into the Maſs of Blood, and there- 
by retard its Motion in the ſmall Veſſels of the Extre- 


mities. in lin ä * {EE | i 103 
The Signs are firſt a Coldneſs, with Trem- The Sigur. 
bling, accompanied with a Debility and Laſ. 
ftude, which is ſucceeded by an extreme Heat and Drought, 
that ſuddenly terminates in a plentiful Sweat, and as ſoon 
u that is over, the Horſe will feed, and appear as if he 
vas Quite recover'd, until another Fit overtakes him. 
But in order to the Cure, it will be neceſſary to remem- 
ter, that the Blood, in all intermitting Fevers, is render'd 
thick and viſcid ; and therefore to bring the Diſtemper to 


$% £ 


a Solution; it is neceſſary that thoſe Viſcidities ſhould be 


broke, and this happens during the hot Fit, ſo that a great 
deal of that Lentor is thrown off in Sweat; but becauſe 
the Stomach continues till in its weak and debilitated Con- 
dition, there is therefore a conſtant Supply of freſh Viſci- 
dy communicated to the Blood, for which" reaſon the 
Diſeaſe returns. But if there be no Alteration in the Habit 
of the Body, the Diſeaſe will be apt to retufn at certain 
Times, and the Intervals between the Paroayſms, or'Fits, 
vill be equal; becauſe while we ſuppoſe near the ſame 

uantity of the common and uſual Food to be eat, and 
tat there is the ſame Capacity of Digeſtion leſt in the 
tomach; ' moreover, that all the common Diſcharges 
ie the ſame, or near the ſame, in any given Space, bis. 
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in 48 or 72 Hours (which conſtitutes the Intervals in Ter. 
tians and Quartans) therefore the Blood will probably in 


that time acquire a degree of Viſcidity equal to what it 


had before the beginning of that Space, that is, immediate. 


another Fit will be apt to return at the ſame diſtance of 
Time. But if any Alteration happens, whereby the $to- 
mach may be render'd yet mote weak; or if a Food af 
harder Digeſtion than what is uſual happens to be eat in 
that time 3 or if the common Diſcharges happen to be 
more than ordinary obſtructed ; or if a-more than ordi. 
nary quantity of the thinner Parts of the Blood be exhauſt. 
ed; then the Fits will, | rms. return oftner, by reaſon 
the ſame degree of Viſcidity will be ſooner jngender'd in 
the Blood. But if between the Intervals, the Stomach ga- 
thers more ſtrength, and the Blood becomes more attenuat- 
ed and thin, whether thoſe: Changes happen by the uſe 


of proper Exerciſe, Diet, or Phyſick, then the Fit will not 
return at its uſual time, but, if at all, its return will be 


later, for the Reaſons already alledg'd ; and if the ſame 


cconomy of Diet and Phyſick be continu'd, the Blood muſt 


yet become; more attenuated, and the Stomach will acquire 


its wonted Tone; ſo that of conſequence there will be no 
_ farther return of the Diſeaſe. _ PE 


From all which it is evident, that the Cure of intermit- 


tent Fe vers, conſiſts not in thoſe things that are neceſſary 
barely to remove the Fit, for that happens naturally by a | 


determin'd Increaſe of the quantity of viſcid Blood, diſ- 
tending the ſmall Veſſels, and. an habitual Aptitude in the 
ſudorifick Pores, to caſt off the Lentor by Sweat; but that 
Aptitude conſtitutes part of the Diſeaſe, and is rather to be 


cured than encourag'd ; and therefore ſuch Medicaments | 


are to be uſed as will be of efficacy, not only to break 


thoſe Viſcidities, which obſtruct the Capillaries and ſmall 


Veſſels, but alſo to draw up the Solids into ſuch a ten- 
ſity, and recover their Vigour to ſuch a degree, as is necel- 
ſary to prevent the Increats of ſuch Matter for the time to 
come; for it is by this laſt Intention, that Digeſtion, and 
a due Comminution of the Juices, is to be perſorm d. 

Therefore, if a Horſe labouring under this 


She Ops of 69 Diſtemper be young, and has not been too 


much wore out by the continuance of his Sickneſs, a mo 
derate quantity of Blood may be taken from the Neck 
vein : but this muſt be done with Diſcretion z; for 4 — 


Qunce of the 
ind let the Doſe be repeated three or four times: a: Day! 
that, if p ſible; the return of the Fit may be prevented. 


Galan wry Zedoa 
Gum 
« be a Horſe of ſmall value, two Ounces of the 
« $:ffaftas, or an Ounce of Oik-bark, may be ſubſtituted 
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fre be old, and much wore wire TY it will 


o him more hurt than good. 
mediate! after the Fit is over, give 


our: Horſe an 
lowing Powder in red 


ine and Water, 


e Gentlan Root two Ounces, . Flo 
of each one Ounce, Myrrh 
of each an Ounce and a half 


4 70 


uaicum, 0 or if he 


rk u 


„in the toom of the N make theſe into a fine 
powder. 
zut if there be a andeary wa Let or Looſtneſs in 
ich a Caſe every ' Noſe of the Powder may be made 
0a dry Paſte with Diaſcordium, piven bin either — 
ot « diffolv'd, in any convenient Liquor; for a Looſeneſa 
z ibove all things to be prevented, becauſe in all aguiſh 
hi it . to the mme of a. orle's 
Strength. 
4 a Horte once car d of an invemiteing Diſtemper 
hy repeated Doſes of Diapente given in Ale; and an emi- 
tent Farrier told the he had cut d two or three Horſes of 
i, only with Juice of Rue given them in a Morni 
but the efficacy of this Herb ſeems to be more 
wr jd Diſeaſes of greater Malignit y as for the Dia- 
- it is com pos d of the Powders o the Roots Gentian, 
Fa My 1 Bay- bert ies, Shavin of Harts-horn, 
or Ivory, of Gch an _—_— nantity. Theſe Ingredients 
(the Harts-horh only. ) are the ſame with thoſe of 
the Heckuarium — ron of the London Diſpenſato- 
1 which claims a very ancient Father in Phyſick for its 
uthor, and ate not 1 per in the intermitting Diſeaſes 
of Horlds, efpe pecially when there are things of more effi> 
joined 20 them. 
ünce the Virtues of che Jeſuity-bark ate ſuſficienth | 
hom and its Effects maniteit in the Cure of thoſe Diſ- 
Enpers in human Bodies, it may, no doubt, be given 
vith good ſucceſs to Horſes, as the Oeconomy of both is 
u many reſpects the ſame z and I am the more ready to 
litrodace this Medicine into the Fartiers Practice, becouſe 
it given with ſucceſs to a fine young Horſe, that 
vn ſo much addicted to ſweating, that be became very 
veal, and his Bluſh grew exceeding _} and indeed 
it 


. 
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of Opinion, had the Virtues of this celebrated Drug been 


timony, in moſt of the ſame Intentions where that wa; 


better comply'd with; and therefore if the fick Horſe by 


. = 
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happens, it may be given in Diaſcordium, as the Powder 


And becauſe every thing is proper in this Caſe, that may 


— — — . —— —-—- = = 
Rey 


Ball ought to be ty'd-to his Bit, for an Hour, or half an 


EE r T ͤ— ꝛͤ »A ͤͤœͤ˙.:i:e 


His Oats ſhould be clean and nouriſhing ; and thou h he 


often; and if he has been accuſtom'd to Bread, the finel 
will agree with him, but nothing that is harſh and ſcouring, 
Good rubbing will be of Service to him, eſpecially when 
the Diſtemper begins to wear off, becauſe that alſo keeps4 
Horſe in a ſort of 


: 


it cannot but do ſingular Service in all Caſes where * 
Stomach is weak, and the ſolid Parts relaxed; and I am 


known in the Sieur de Solleyſell's time, he had, without 
doubt, given it a Place in many of his Cures, and would 
have found its Uſe preferable to that of the Liver of An. 


found ſucceſsful. /; - _ 1 
Now as the moſt ſimple Preparations of the Bark, for 


the moſt part, ae more efficacious than thoſe that have 


more time and labour -beſtow'd on them, it may be the 
of any Value or Service, and has got ſuch a Fever as wear 
now treating of, take a quarter of a Pound of this Drug 
made into a fine Powder, and divide it into fix Papers, for 
ſo many Doſes. Give one, as ſoon as the Fit is quite gone 
off, in any common Liquid that is nat purgative; let 
two more be repeated in the ſpace of twelve Hours, and a 


fourth: two Hours before the return of the next Fit. And! 


if the Fit returns but once in two Days, then the Bark may 
be repeated in the ſame manner the Day following; but if 
there is no return of the Fit at its uſual time, three or four 
Doſes more will go nigh to make a Cure. If a Looſeneſi 


above deſcrib'd, until ſuch time as that Symptom goes off, 


becauſe during the Looſeneſs, the Medicine loſes much of 


its Efficacy, as alſo if it be given in time of the Fit. 


any wiſe contribute to for ward the Circulation of the Blood 
in the Capillaries and ſmall Veſſels, therefore a chewing 


Haur, 1 Morning, excepting when the Eit is upon him; 
and he will, doubtleſs, recover much the ſooner, if he be 
rid out gently for two Hours every Day, there being nothing 


that contributes more to invigorate the Stomach, and | 
ſtrengthen all the ſolid Parts, than a moderate and conti- 
nued Uſeof Exerciſee. 


we 


Mould have but little Feeding at a time, yet that ſhould be 


moderate Exerciſe; but if he be eme 


XI 
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or was but newly reliev d of his Fit, in that Caſe he ought 
got to be over · much fatigu'd. 36-4 op 


CHAP. XII. 
OF SURFEITS. 


* 


Beauſe this is a Term frequently us'd among Farriers;' 
and all ſorts of People, to ſignify a Diſeaſe, we have 
thought convenient to conclude this Diſcourſe of Fevers 
with a ſhort Account of thoſe Diſorders that go under that 

Denomination, ' „ mn 1 
By a Surfeit is principally underſtood all What is gene. 
ſich Maladies as proceed from exceſſive and rally meant by 

immoderate.Feeding, but eſpecially upon Swfeitr. _ 
uwholeſome Provinder, from Cold, or Hard Riding, Cc. 
whereby the Horſe comes to forſake his Food, grows lean, 
and ſometimes will be infeſted with hard N which, 
if they happen to fall upon the Joints, will, in Proceſs of 
time, occaſion Lameneſs, and many other Diſorders, _ 
Now whatever be the original Cauſe of Surfeits; whether 
they proceed from Cold, exceſs of Feeding; or Labour, 
or from any Diſpoſition of the Air and Climate; it is very 
certain, that what goes under the Notion of Surteits, is no 
other than that which follows the imperfect Solution of 
any Diſeaſe ; but thoſe which proceed only from a Glut 
of Provinder, and the like, being the moſt ſimple, are eaſy 
to be cur'd, as their Cauſe is the moſt ſimple; whereas 
thoſe on the other hand, procegding from more compli» 
ated Cauſes, are often the Effects of Chronick Diſtem- 
pers, and therefore muſt be hard and difficult, and often- 
times prove incurable, D N25 9 ee 
But this will be better underſtood, if we examine ſomes 
what more narrowly into that kind of-Surfeits which, pro- 
eds from Feeding; for by the Knowledge thereof, all 
that is neceſſary concerning Surfeits will be the more in- 
tellipible, as it is that alone which, truly and properly 
ſpeaking, conſtitutes a Surfeit, at 
We ate then to ſuppoſe, that while the' A Surfeit d 
dtomach is conſtantly receiving Food, and ſcril 4e. 

u conſtantly tranſmitting - freſh Supplies of Chyle to 
tie Maſs of Blood, that all the Blood-veſſels muſt become 
lilended and full, inſomuch jp" the ſuperfluous Moiſture 
cannot 
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cannot be carried off through the Pores of the Extremities 
in ſuch quantity as is neceflary, by reaſon that theſe Pore 


are not of ſufficient Capacity and Magnitude, that is to ſay, 
they are not wide enough to give vent to ſo much Matter; 


Ty and therefore the Diſtention of the Veſſels will ſtill be more 


increaſed ; and as the groſſer Excrements muſt alſo be aug. 
mented from the conſtant 3 of Food, the Guts muſt 
thereby receive more than can be diſcharg'd in the uſual and 
natural way; but this will be eafily apprebended by any one 
who conſiders the flow Progreſs of the Dung in the inteſti. 
nal Tube, which is of a very great length from the Stomach 
to the Fundament, and is wound up into many Circumyo. 
lutions and Turnings, as is viſible when the Belly of an 
Creature is laid 2 and therefore when the firſt pal. 
fages, and likewiſe all the Blood - veſſels are thus cramm d, 
a Fever muſt be created; but becauſe the Oppreſſion is ſo 
very great, that Nature cannot ſupport it long before ſhe 
diſcharges herſelf of the Burden ; therefore wherever the 
Niſus, or Impetus, is moſt, there ſhe breaks forth ſometimes 
like a Flood; and if that happen to be in Sweat, the ſudori- 
fick Pores are open, and itretch'd to ſuch a degree, that the 
Diſtemper will be quite ſolv'd, and all the other Paſſages 
made glib and eaſy, ſo that the Excretions of another kind 
begin all to looſen and fall off through their proper Ducts; 
but if the Solution happen not to be univerſal, though the 
Fever be in a manner abated and quite gone, yet becauſe 


\ 


the internal Glands, but particularly thoſe of the Guts, ſor this | 


is moſt to our preſent purpoſe, are not at all, or at leaſt ſuf 
ficiently open'd, therefore the harden'd Excrements are no 
ways looſen'd from their Adheſions, but continue faſtned by 
a ſort of glutinous and viſcid Matter to the ſides of that 
Canal. But while the Dung is in this manner pent up, it 
| ingenders a more than ordinary degree of Putrefaction, and 
its acrimony and ſharpneſs becomes a Stimulus to the Guts, 


and by its Vellication occaſions a more than 3 


tity of Liquor to be drain'd from the inteſtinal Glands, 
ſo that the Excrements are at length caſt forth by a Looſe 
neſs, and are diſcharg'd in a very great quantity; and nov 
Nature being more at liberty by a plentiful Diſcharge of 


the Dung, the Blood is thereby put into a briſker Motion, 
by which it dilates itſelf, and Hows with more eaſe, andin 
greater quantity, intothe ſmell Veſſels towards the Extremi- 
ties of the Skin, ſo that if its Texture be thin and moveable, 
it will either cauſe an Hemorrhage at the Mouth or N E 


© 
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e by a Diſtraction of the ſmall, Fibres, or will otherwiſe break 
8 cut into little Puſtules among; the Hair, which will alſo be 
„ company d with Sweat, and then the Diſea ſe will probas- 
3 bly come- to a 1 peedy Iflue, 5; but if the Blood has acquir'd a 5 
bs more than ordinary Viſcidity, during the Lentor and Con- 
* tinuance of the Dung in the Guts, which is moſt likely, and 
hat uſually. happens in ſuch Caſes ; it will then he apt to 
d ſtagnate in ſome places more than others, and caſt of the 
a remainder of the Diſeaſe in Biles and Swellings, ſuch; as 
oi ve often obſerve after. Surfeits. rk n p. 
h We may therefore determine all ſuch Tu- what man- 
| 


mours, or other, Excreſcenges, as are the Ef- ner.Surfeits are 
ſets of an over-plenitude-and-fulneſs, tobe, 79.%e diftine  - 
woperlyſpeaking, what belongs.toa Surfeit; guiſhed, 


2 


d, and when the like Symptoms- proceed from the imperſech 
ſo Diſcharges. of any Cold, why the — of Perſpira - 
he tion have been ſuddenly obſtructed, they then bear a near; 
be Maity. to the former, as a Lentor of the Bowels is often- 
10 times previous, or, at leaſh, a Concomitant of ſuch, a Cold. 
in And if ſuch Swellings be the reſult of a Putrid or Malig 
be nant Fever, that has not been of long continuance: before 
* the Diſeaſe was brought to a Solution, tho* theſe may un- 
nd doubtedly be worſe, than the other, yet they only differ in 
5 degree, and require the ſame Method of Cure. And with, 
1 theſe may be claſz d all ſuch as happen after any Rind of 
bi viglent Exerciſe that has not been of long continuance, andb 
Ty which. proceed from ſome flight Diſorder ariſing from 
e thence. But if the ſame outward Symptom; or rather 
ho dymptoms, having the ſame outward Appearances, ran 
1 from long continued and hard Labour, by which the Ma- 
it dine is, as it were, broke and quite diſorder'd ; or if they 
y a be the Effects of hectick or intermittent Fe vers, or any other 
un ternal Malady, that has been of ſuch Duration as to waſte 
v 5 and decay the Body, and pervert the natural Juices, they 
0. aein this Caſe not to be deem d Surfeits, or the immedi- 
110 ate Effect of Surfeits, but to be look d upon as what wilk 
5 conſtitute Ulcers of the worſe kind. But as have allotted: 
of articular Place for the Cure of all ſorta of Tumours and 
25 Kers, which the Reader may conſult at his leiſure, we 
Jin ſtall therefore in this Place take notice of Gurfeits, and the 
mi- Accidents that are more eſpecially peculiar, to them. E 
bl WY « When the Farrier obſerves a Horſe to be The c $113.67 
roſe, MI uricited, and under a heavy Oppreſſion tom ĩᷣ 
„vent of the common and e * 
M2 1 
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| gainſt cold take Notice of a ridiculous Cuſtom that has 


operate to Exceſs ; but if Horſes of Strength and Vigour 
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in the firſt place, to take Blood from the Neck Vein! and let 
after raking him with his Hand, give him an emollient meal 
Clyſter, with a larger than ordinary quantity of Oil or or tl 
Hog's-Lard in it, the better to lubricate the Paſſages ; Hur 
after which, if he has no Fever, or, at leaſt, but a flight Pint 
one, he may give him the following purging Drench. give 
Take of Sena one Ounce, Sweet- Fennel Seeds, Cori- mori 
« ander, or Caraway-Seeds, of either half an Ounce, Salt the 
e of Tartar one Dram, infuſe them in a Quart of boiling and 
* Water, paſs the Infuſion through a Sieve, or Pour it off wiſe 
« by Inclination, and when it is cold, add to it an Ounce Bre: 


« of the Powder of Jalap.“ This muſt be given in the by | 
Morning, and the Horſe kept faſting for the Space of four into 


Hours before and after it; and as ſoon as his Drench begin bein 


to work, he muſt be walk d gently, till the moſt of its Ope- Diſe 
ration is over: His Water ſhould be warm, and ſtrew'd with | 
Oatmeal or Barley- Flower, and nothing ſhould be given 
A Caution a» him that is cold. And here I cannot but 


Water when a of late been practiſed both among Farriers 
Horſe has taken and Grooms ; and that is, giving a Horſe 
4 purging his Belly full of cold Water, to promote the 
Drench. Operation of purging Phyſick ; the Effect 
of this muſt be by creating Colick Diſorders in the Guts, 

as I have often obſerv'd, and afterwards it never fails to | 


can ſcarcely overcome ſuch Shocks, it muſt go very hard 
with thoſe that are Weak and Infirm, all which is demon- 
ſtrable; but I ſhould think common Reaſon ſufficient to dil- | 
ſuade People from {uch palpable Folly ; therefore we ſhall 
fay nothing further about it, but return where we left off. 

The Day after the Phyſick, chewing Balls are to be us d 
for an Hour in the Morning, and then he ought to be rid 
out for Air and Excerciſe, and at his return he may be per. 
mitted toeat a few boil'd Oats with Bran, his Water ſhould 
be warm all that Day, becauſe the Effects of the Phyſick 
may not be quite wore off; and the Day following his 
EN: e repeated, with an Addition of two Drams 
of Diagridium, provided he be a Horſe of Strength. But 
if after all this he breaks out into Biles, and inflam'd 
Swellings, which, as has been obſerv'd, happen, for the 


moſt part, after an imperfe& Solution, then the Uſe of fl 
| purging muſt be laid afide, unleſs he turn very coſtive, and WF tix 
in that Caſe mild Clyſters may be injected; and becauſe 


> +% Natur? 
| * 
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Nature muſt always be aſſiſted in her own way, therefore 
let him have Plenty of warm Water, ſtrew'd with Oat- 
meal, and acidulated with Sal Prunette; pnrify'd Nitre, 
or the like to promote Urine, and to dilute and ripen the 
Humours; and if he be a Horſe of Value, he may have a 
Pint of Milk-water, with half a Pint of Treacle- Water, 
given him, and 8 the Day following; but this 
more eſpecially to be comply'd with, if the Tumours be 

the Reſult. of a putrid and malignant Fever; for in this, 
and all other ſuch Caſes, if any Evacuation be made other- 
wiſe than by ſuch 1 as are proper to excite a gentle 
Breathing through the Pores, and promote the Secretions 
by Urine, Cc. Nature will be very apt to alter her Courſe 
into that which is not ſo agreeable to her; ſo that not 
being able to make a full Diſcharge, the Relicks of the 
Diſeaſe will be ſtill left behind; and thoſe Things that are 
made uſe of with an Eye to aſſiſt her, will, e in- 
flead of that, weaken her yet more; and it is from ſuch 


contradictory Methods that ſo many Horſes loſe their Ap- 


petite, or if they be able to eat plentifully, they notwith- 
landing look lean and jaded, and are unable to do propor- 


.tionable Service; and it is from ſuch Miſmanagement that 
the Mange, Farcin, Lameneſs, Blindneſs, and the whole 


Train of chronical Diſeaſes, very often take their Origin. 
f the Diſeaſes of the Head. 
E find in Books ſeveral Diſeaſes ranked Genera! Obſer- 
under this Title, that are ſeldom met vstions com> 
with in the Farrier's Practice, at leaſt, not di- cerning Dif. 


ſtinguiſh'd, unleſs it happens that ſome ho- eaſes of the 
neſt well meaning Perſon may take it upon Ress. 


| truſt, from thoſe Signs which have been attributed tothem 


by his favourite Author, But yet it is very certain, that a 
Horſe is often ſubje& to Diſeaſes, which-in amore eſpecial 
manner affect that Part; and if his Food were not more 
imple and agreeable to Nature, he would undoubtedly be 
more ſubject to ſuch Diſeaſes than Man, becauſe of the 
one Poſition of his Head, which muſt vccafion a greater 

flux of Blood into the Brain, and alſo forward it upon 


the Eyes, Mouth, and Noſe. Nenn 


R Mari 
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- Markham has in his Catalogue enumerated all thoſe WM 
Di ſeaſes that ate ee but in Horſes they are that 
very hard to be diſtinguiſh'd, becauſe of the ſimilitude of 

the common Symptoms; neither has the Sieur De golley. 

feli mended the matter very much, having confuſedlyſcat. 
ter'd them hete and there in his Writings, excepting only 
ithat he has claſſed ſome together which were the Concomi. 
dtants of a great Sickneſs that happen'd in France and Ger. 
many in his time; but theſe were improperly term'd Diſ. 
eaſes of the Head, being only the Attendants of that Sick. 
neſs. We ſhall N on a little more methodically 
In explaining thoſe Diſorders, as they ſeem moſt agreeable 
to the State and Condition of that Animal; and that we 
may avoid all uſeleſs Diviſions, we ſhall take them in the 
Method which ſeems to be the moſt natural. 


BY ; 
Pres it BA. Po. IV 
: C31 © + 4 71 . » &*, | ö 


«a 


; tif n Plaee among the Diſeaſes 
of the Head, both by the Phyſicians and Farriers, in 
all Ages ; the laſt have made no diſtinction, but the h. 
ſicians have diſtinguiſhed between a Head- ach, which they 
term Haiapathick, as it proceeds from a Cauſe without 
the Blood-veſſels, and that which they call Symparbetick, 
being the.Concomitant of ſome other Diſeaſe : But our 
Buſineſs here is only with the firſt kind} :fince- the other is 
but a Symptom, which muſt of courſe wear off with the 
Diſeaſe to which it belongs, eee F 
As to the Cauſe, it is believed to proceed from a Diſ- 
traction of the Fibres of ſome Blood-vefſels in the Brain, 
or Membranes thereof, occafion'd'by ſome of the ſmalleſt 
Particles of the Sœrum being ſtruck into the Pores or Inter- 
eee eſſels, by the frequent Occurſions of the 
W SRL SORT $4 1217 
| "Phe Signs are, according to Murltbam, the banging 
dom vf: the Horſe's Head and Eats, dropping of his Urine, 
dimnefs of Sight, ſwoln, - wateriſh Eye 1 * theſe are 
common to di vers other Piſeaſes; and I am truly of opi- 
nion; ſuch a Head ach cannot᷑ be eaſily diſtiyguiſh'd in brute 
Creatures, that want. the Faculty of Speech, and therefore 
cannot declare their Infirmities: But however, if Wn 
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bas ſuch Symptoms without a Fever, and if it be obſerv'd 


that he often puts his Head againſt the Stall, or Manger, 
+ will be very proper to have recourſe to ſome R ys; 
for which purpoſe we recommend Blooding, Purgiog, and 
Rowling, as alſo the uſe of chewing Balls, Ge. © © 

C H A P. „„ e eee 
Of the Stavers, or Staggers. 


N order to the knowledge of this Diſ- lern 
| temper, it will be neceſſary firſt of all to len. 85 
inquire into the Nature of an Apoplemy and Vertigo, for 
without ſome inſight into theſe, the other can never be 
„ 7 295508 rene ee | 
Firſt then, as to an Apoplexy, that is uſually defin'd a 
privation of Senſe and Motion, excepting only a weak 
and languid one in the Heart and Breaft ; and this | 
ceeds either from a Cauſe without the Veſlels, vis. 8 4 
the Blood or any other Fluid happens to break out of ſome 
Veſſel within the Brain, or when there happens to be pre- 
ternatural Bones or Tumours, bred and contain'd within 
the Skull, or any other extraneous Matter that may in any 
ſort preſs upon the ſoft Subſtance of the Brain, cauſing 
thoſe deadly Diſorders. But this is a Species that is in- 
curable, and for the moſt part ſeizes ſuddenly, without 
any foregoing Tokens and Warnings : But the other pro- 
ceeds from ſome Cauſe within the Veſſels, whereby the 
Arteries, which are woven into the Pia Mater, or. inner- 
moſt Membrane of the Brain, or that part of it which in- 
volves the Trunk of all the Nerves, becomes over-much 
extended; ſo that by the Preſſure of theſe Veſſels upon 
them, Senſation is intercepted, and Motion loſt. 
Thus, in an Apoplexy, Senſe and Motion are in a man- 


ver quite loft, becauſe of the Preſſure that is made upon 


the 5 of all the Nerves that ariſe from * 
the Head: But in a Vertigo, Objects that are ige. 


at reſt, appear as if they were turning round, and by that 

means occaſion any Creature to reel and ſtagger: And this 

args e, the vibrations and tremors of the Opticx 
erve, whereby the Images falling not directly, but ſucceſ- 

* the different Parts of the Retina, an Object that 

8 at 


will therefore appear as if it was turning round; 
e i ; and 


* 
1 
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and this may be occaſion d, either when an Animal is fear. 
ful of falling, or from a Repletion and Overfulneſs of thoſe 
Arteries which are ſitua ted near the Optick Nerve, which, 
by preſſin upon the Brain, will cauſe a ſhaking in that 
Nerve. Put our Buſineſs is only with the laſt. 

The Stapgers Now if we examine a little carefully into 
reducible to all the different Appearances of that Diſtem- 
the one, or the per, which Farriers call the S7aversor Stag. 
ot her, provd gers, we ſhall find them reducible to one of 
by Inſtances ta- theſe Maladies above deſcribed, 
ken from the For, firſt of all, if we confider that ſort 

various Ap. which is the molt ſimple, v2. when a Horſe 
7 Die 5 ſuddenly falls down upon the Road in a yery 

bot Day, or when he falls upon hard Ri- 
ding, we ſhall find nothing in the Cauſe of this Diſorder, 
but what is in one of the Ns and the Reaſon of this 
3s eaſy. enough to be conceived, and will happen to a 

Horſe whether he be in a good or bad Caſe ; for when the 

Blow is put into a more than ordinary Motion by an 

hard Exerciſe, it will eaſily flow into the Brain of a Hor. 
in a greater quantity, than can be readily return'd by the 

Veins; and theretore the Origin, of the Nerves will be 
preſs'd upon by the diſtending Veſſels, ſo as jntercept the 
Anima! Juices; or otherwiſe theſe may be ſent forth in 
uch diforderly manner, as to occaſion a. Horſe's falling 
down.; but in this Kind, when a Horſe has lain ſome lit- 
tle Space, and that the Impulſe of the Blood ceaſes, it 
then flows more regularly thro' the Veins, by which the 
Arteries eee, ee, and the Horſe recovers his 

Senſes, and riſes up as from Sleep. Thus the Head is 
affected the ſame manner as in an Apopleuy; but as there 
is little or no Fault ſuppoſed to be in the Blood, the Horſe 
ſoon recovers, and oftentimes without the Aſſiſtance of 
any Application. | 


: 


There is another kind of Staggers which reſembles the 


former, and alſo affects the Head in the ſame manner as an 
* Diſorder, and that is when a Horſe falls down 
while at Graſs: And this ſort I have obſerv'd happen the 
| Fr {t or ſecond. Day after, they were turn'd out; for while 
they feed with a more than ordinary Intenſeneſs, with their 
Head conſtantly down towards the Ground, the Blood 
muſt flow in a more than ordinary quantity to the Brain; 
and while the Head is in this dependent Situation, the 
Blood in its Return muſt aſcend upwards: 80 hy i : 
f ene er e erer een e y jo As 


Wa 


orſe's Head be kept long in . 
Blood be viſcid. and . = W if 
edly obſtruct the {ſmall Arteries, and tarts 141 2 
þy the preſſure of thoſe Arteries upon the Ne 9 
But that kind of Stagger whereby a H GEN | 
the Stable, or thy <4 is indy bee 5 alls down 
Light, or when his Exerciſe is but Ae n 
true Are or a Vertigo, or perhaps both y 5 is either a 
Horſe reels and runs round, being 1 time ur 8 when a 
e falls, ee e e 18 75 
Horſe has thus fallen down, he na hs ” ( if after 
books dap and blind, reels. and falls nyajn,, Labeting 
tis Head againſt the Boards or Walls „ 
moſt part Signs of a Vertigo; for ae Gy. are alſo for the 
of that kind in a Frenzy, comes not e rr 
Denomination (tho' moſt of our Aut W 2 1 under this 
together) unleſs it be that ſort of nam: og __ them 
ced from extraneous Matter lodg'd Via 5 N may pro- 
car; But all theſe eee 1 en ae 2 its 
ton d, may, and, for the moſt 8 il 
too; for here Senſation is 55 3 Ver- 
ye ſuppoſe, a Vibration and ſhaking of th 0 dan But, a8 
the 6 a _ every thing about — 95 e | 
found: an if 272 . a | O run 
fll, and that 1 nnen bin ay d 
Having thus given a ſhort Accc Reef oral: un 
different kinds Oo Sta wt yang * N _ e of > 
thereof, we ſhall * the Ry | — Au les 4 tagger s. 
And firſt of all, whether they ails 3 W 
Vertigo, or only from an over Re 0 Apoplexy, or 
Veſſels of the Head by hard Ridi epletion o the Blood- 
be obſerved, as to the firſt ten 8 Method to 
fine; began even in the moſt - ions, will be much the 
the Blood to be ſomewhat faul ee e 
alen pretty plent faulty, therefore Blood muſt be 
. ages plentifylly both from the N a : 
vie from the Spavin or Flank-vei e open 
vards the hinder Parts ; but firlk 5 or from any other to- 
* opening that Vein, as it drains the Bl . 
3 from the Head, that porti lood The Method of 
the Blood, which is in te 1 portion of bloeodi Horſes 
the Brain, as theſe are empt ory Arteriesin for Diſeaſes 11 
1 ry of the Vein Ly "gaz A m0 
de ſudden Reli ened, muſt undoubtedl 
RE, 8 by that Means take off from —— 
C Preſſure 
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Preſſure upon the Nerves : But ba#uſe the Head of 
Horſe is not in an erect poſture, as that of a Man, but ma. 
ny Horſes have the poſition of their Heads only a lit, 
higher than their Shoulders; but eſpecially as in all ſuc, 
Diſorders, a Horſe is apt to ſlouch and hang his Head. 2 
Revulſion is alſo to be made by 3 a Vein behind 
and this ought particularly to be obſerv d in all Diſeaſes q 
the Head; for altho' Blood taken from the Neck. vein, i 
very proper to give immediate Relief, yet a greater quan. 

tity muſt thereupon flow into the Brain, fince it is ſuf. 
ciently known, that all incloſed Liquids will run toward; 


a Vent; but when a Vent is made ſoon afterwards behind, | 


then a greater quantity of Blood will flow into the deſcend. 
ing Aorta, and from thence backwards; ſo that a leſſa 
quantity will low forwards towards the Head. 
For which Reaſon, unleſs the Horſe be weak, take im- 
mediately a Pint of Blood from the Neck ; and when that 
Operation is over, open one of the Veins behind, and from 
thence let him Blood a full Quart. This alone will cure 
an ee Horſe, if ſo be his Diſeaſe is ſimple, and 
| coly of the firſt kind, and that he is afterwards kept to a 
moderate cleanſing Diet, and is for ſome time thereafter 
harden'd with proper Exerciſe, E's 
But if the Staggers are the reſult of a true and genuine 
oplexy, he mult be exerciſed every Day with chewing 


Balls made of Aa Ferian, Savin, and the moſt noiſome 


things that can be got; for thoſe Smells will put him 
upon conſtant Action, and help to forward the Motion of 
the Blood, in the ſmall Veſſels where it is obſtructed. 
After this, recourſe muſt be had to Clyſters, to ſtrong 
Purgatives; for which purpoſe we recommend the follow- 
ing Ehyſers out of N 18 e eee ee 
« Boil two Ounces of the Scoriæ of Liver of Antimo- 
© ny, made into a fine Powder, or five Pints of Beer; at 
ter five or fix Warms remove it from the Fire, adding 
« a quarter of a Pound of the Ungyentunm Roſatum, ir. 
5 70a it lukewarm. Inftead of the Vnguentum Roſs 
© um, may be uſed Butter, or Hogs-lard.” Or the fol- 
9 er may alſo be uſed. n 
„ Pake two bitter Apples, boil them in five Pints of 
ce Water; pour off the Liquor, and mix with it three 
Ounces of the Juice of the Buckthorn-berries, or four 


e Ounces of the Syrup, the ſame quantity of Oil or But 


© ter as in the former,” Thele may be repeated = 8 
| | t 


| © of each two Handfuls ; let 


„ work'd, give your Horſe two Quarts every Day, keeping 


Crap. KV. Of the Stavers, or Staggers. 59 
qree times; after which the following parging Drench 
wy be Sven. 3 . 
mY Boll one bitter Apple in a Quart of Beer, and after it 
bas been ſtrained out, and is become almoſt cold, add 
« to it an Qunce and a half of Powder of Jalap, and 
„two Drams of Diagridium.” "Theſe may be repeated 
two or three times, if the Horſe has ſtrength to bear it. 

He ought alſo to be exercis'd and rubb'a very well; 
aud while he is under ſuch Courſes of Phyfick, his Water 
ſhould be warm, and ſprinkled with Oatmea 

But that kind of Staggers which is oc- gz, Care ifs 
caion'd from a Vertigo, requires a milder py; 
Method ; and therefore a Clyſter made of 99 
an Ounce of Sena boil'd in five Pints of Water, with four 
Dunces of common Treacle, with the uſual quantity of 
Dil, or Lard, may be injected: And this may be alſo 

ted for two or three Days; after which he may have 

| Prench of Beer given him, wherein Roots of Piony, 
Angelica, Rue, Rofemary, Flowers of Lavender, and the 
like, have been ſteep'd, according to the following Pre- 


ſtription. . . 
"Ive of che Roots of e one Pound, Roots 
« of Angelica half a Pound, Gallangal bruifed four Oun- 
« ces, Flowers of Lavender, Tops of Roſemary and Rue, 

Her be infuſed in eight 
« Gallons of new Wort, and when it has fufficiently 


« him bridled an Hour before and after. 


But if this Diſorder happens to continue inate, 
and there are frequent threatnings of a Relapſe, ſuch 
things muſt be uſed as will effectually eradicate the Cauſe , 
for which purpoſe we recommend the following Balls, 
—_ | | . BY WR oe” 
Take of Cinnabar, and the cleareſt n Faris, of 
© each half a Pound, Bay- berries four Qunces, Caſtor two 
* Ounces: ” But if the Horſe be of fmall value, and 
not worth the expence of the Caftor, it may be left out, 
though the Medicine will not perhaps be of ſuch imme- 
diate efficacy. Theſe muſt be pounded in a Mortar 
* until they are reduced into Powder; after which they 
* are to be made up into a Maſs, or ſtiff Paſte, adding 
* by degrees as much Oil of Amber, as is ſufficient for 
that purpoſe; make them into Balls weighing an 
* Ounce and a half each, whereof one is to be given 170 

f „ Morn- 
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Morning in a Quart. of the medicated Ale, ſtandi 
ce bridled us 0 The Cinnabar, as als 
Minerals, but eſpecially as it abounds with Quick-g1y@, 
is therefore a a efficacious Remedy for opening Ob. 
ſtructions in the ſmalleſt Veſſels: But the Reader may tum 
to that Part where we have treated of the Farcin, where 
its Virtues are taken Notice of at more length. 
But here it is to be remarked, that the laſt preſeribel 
Remedies are not only proper in that Kind of Staggen, 
where the Horſe reels and turns round, but alſo in the 
other kind, when he falls on a ſudden : For as in an Apo 
plexy, Senſe and Motion are taken away by a Preſſure on 
all the Nerves, ſo in a Vertigo the Preſſure is either in part, 
or elſe the nervous Juice is render'd more viſcid and unapt 
to Motion than it ought to be, ſo as to occafion thoſe Tre. 
mors, which are the more obſervable in the Optick Nerve 
as they affect the Sight; and therefore the chief Difference 
in the Cure lies only in this, That in SIS e 
things of the greateſt Efficacy muſt be uſed, even in the 
common way of Evacuation, becauſe Senſe js ſo much de- 
ſtroy'd in all Parts of the Body, that things of a milder 
Nature will do but little Service; whereas in Vertigo, 
Senſation not being altogether obſtructed, at leaſt in the 
beginning, but render'd diſorderly, the Purgations need 
only be ſuch as will make moderate Evacuation, and theſe 
//J—T. 01 ꝛ̃ ˙ w¹ʒ 5 
6 Moſt of our Farriers cure the Staggers by 


In 712 making Applications of things, that are of 
the ws a hot and pungent Nature, to the Ears; as 


Garlick, Rue, Aqua-Vite, Cloves, Ginger, 
Bay- ſalt, and the like, which being ſtitch'd up within the 
Ear, may, no doubt, be ſometimes efficacious in thoſe 
Caſes that are ſimple (and which are indeed the moſt 
common) as they ſtimulate the tender and ſenſible Mem- 
brane, which covers thoſe Parts, and thereby rouze the 
Blood to a quicker and briſker Motion ; but theſe ought 
to be us'd with Caution and Circumſpection; for I have 
ſeen Horſes run ſtark mad when thoſe A plications have 
been too ſtrong; and it was with much a kf 2 could be 
155 from knocking out their Brains againſt the Walls; 
and ſometimes that violent Agitation, inſtead of giving re- 
lief, makes the Fits return the oftner upon them, by driving 
too much Blood into the Arteries of the Brain. 


"CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of aPalh. 


1* E antient Farriers, and many of the Country Peo- 
ple to this Day, when they ſee a Horſe or a Bullock 
have his Limbs ſuddenly taken from him, and not being 
able to think what ſhould be the Cauſe of ſuch an unex- 
jected Change, believe him to be either Planet-Struck or 
Shrow-run z but moſt or all thoſe Accidents are owing to 
the Palſy, and therefore we ſhall include them under that 
. VEN | 8 # 24 | 

A Pally is an Inability to Motion, ariſing 4 pay defin'd. 
either RE a Fault in the Blood or An , 8 its 
Spirits, or from both together; and it ſeizes ſometimes 
| the whole Body, ſometimes one Side, and ſometimes a 
particular Part only. 1 P 

When the Cauſe happens from the Anima! Spirits, then 
denſation is in a manner loſt ; and ſometimes with an Ina- 
bility to Motion alſo; and becauſe the nervous Fluid is ren- 
der d thick, and unapt to Motion, and the Nerves them- 
ſelves relax d and moiſt, and conſequently unfit for lively 
Vibrations, There will alſo be NE Ot a Numbneſs 
and Infenfibility to the Touch, but yet a Capacity of Mo- 
tion may be preſerv'd. But when a Palſy ariſts from a 
Fault in the Blood, vis. from an over-great Humidity, or 
when it is render'd too thick: In the firſt Caſe the Muſcles 
are ſtretch'd out in length, and their Fibres relax'd, and 
by loofing their Tone, they become incapable of Contracti- 
on; and therefore tho' there may be a Difribution of. the 
nervous Juice, yet Motion is loſt by reaſon of that over 
Relaxation, while at the ſame time Senſe may remain; 
and in the other Caſe, though there be a Concourſe of 
Spirits, yet the Blood is ſo thick, that it cannot be ſud- 
denly enough rarefy'd to produce Motion. But, .laſtly, 
when the Blood and Spirits are both affected in a pelt 
the Senſe and Motion will both be loſt: And if the 
Nerves or Blood be affected within the Brain, then the Pal - 
ly will be accompany'd with an Apoplexy or Vertigo. 
And therefore the Cauſes of a Pally are all The Cauſes of 
thoſe things that may induce an over-great' # Pal, 
Humidity into the bool and Spirits, 10 as 
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and faſten'd to the Bit, as uſual: And at proper Intervak, 
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the Nerves and muſcular Fibres ſtrengthen d. 
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to occaſion a Relaxation or Looſeneſs in the Canals, or 


Fibres; or when the Blood alone is render'd ſo thick, that 


it cannot be ſuddenly rarefy'd, by which. means the Nerve, 
and animal Juices become allo affected; and this is uſual. 


ly brought about either by a moift  <mporament, en. 1 
c 


mate, or Sea fon, or the eating of cold viſcid Herbs, but 


eſpecially when a Horſe goes in a wet, marſhy Paſture, 
lies frequently on the cold wet Ground. The ſame Pig 


are alſo produced from things of an oppofite Nature, ay 


| the internal uſe of hot things; but our Bufineſs is only 


with that ſort of Palfy which proceeds from Humidity, 


Sc. the other fetdom or never happening to Horſes, 


In order to the ure, the Horſe ſho ] 
Its Cure. pe exercifed with chewing Balls ee 
Savin, Roſemary, and Lavender- flowers, made into Pow- 


der, and beat up with 4/2 Fœtida, and a fufficient quan- 


tity of Oil of Amber; after which to, be ty'd in a Rag, 


Clyſters ſhould be injected, ſuch as have been ordered in 
an Afopiexy, But, as we ſuppoſe the Cauſe from an 
over-great Humidity and Relaxation of the Veſſels, Bleed. 


ing is not neceſſary, but may rather prove hurtful, unleſs 


there ſhould alſo be the Signs of an Apoplexy, and in that 
Caſe it will be very needful, 1 
All hot things, as Muſtard, Ginger, Pepper, and other 


Spices, but eſpecially Muſtard infus'd in Ale, will be pro- 
per to recover the Tone of the Pibres, and theſe may be 


given alone, or added to the Ale above directed, in an 
e and Vertigo. But as the external Parts are ſo 
ſenſibly affected in this Diſtemper, therefore Embrocations 
of hot and penetrating Oils and Spirits are to be rubb'd, 
wherever Motion is loſt or impair'd ; ſuch as the Oil of 
Petre, Oil of Amber, Oil of Saffafras, and the like, mix'd 
with the Soldiers Ointment, or Ointment of Marſh-mal- 
lows, with a ſmall quantity of Spirit of Sal' Armoniac, 
or other volatile Spirit. 3 
_ Sweating in a Dunghil, or with very warm cloathing, 
will likewiſe be of great ſervice ; as alſo frequent Drinks 
of the Decoction of Guaiacum, Saffafras, &c. ſuch as 18 
preſcrib'd for the Farcin. KT 5 
Laſtly, A Horſe ought, in all paralytick Caſes, to be 
row!'d in one or more Places ; for by that means a great 
deal of the moiſt or viſcid Matter will be diſcharg d, and 


CHAP. 
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(yAP. XVII. Of the Falling Evil, Kc. 63 


; 
| CHAP. XVIL 
of the Falling Evil and Convulfions. 


HE Falling Evil is that which, in the Phyſicians 
T Terms, comes under the Denomination of -an Epi- 
10, and ſeems to be no other than an Apoplexy or 
Vertigo, accompany'd with Convulſions, either as the 
Cauſe or Effect. l 

In the Falling Evil, a Horſe drops down of a ſudden, 
his Teeth and his Eyes become fix d, but his Head and 
Body is ſhook and extremely agitated ; Froth bubbles out 
of his Mouth, his Flanks heave and labour, and ſometimes 
there is an involuntary Excretion of the Dung and Urine s 
All which ariſe from an involuntary and diſorderly Mo- 
tion of the Blood and animal Spirits, ruſhing with greater 
| impetuofity into a Muſcle on one fide, than that. which is 
its Antagoniſt, ſo as to occafion a Vellication and Contrac- 
tion of that Muſcle 5 and becauſe there is not an equal 
quantity of Blood and Spirits detach'd into the oppoſite 
Muſcle, therefore that Member cannot be extended as well 
4 contracted, but drawn one way, and the Part affected 
vill continue immoveable, excepting, in thoſe violent 
Shocks and Agitations. FE) 

The Cauſe of Convulſions are, Fat The Canſe of 
whatever waſtes and exhauſts the Body, or Convulſions, 
any of its Parts, as the taking away too much Blood, vio- 
lent Purging, or hard Labour, long Sickneſs. Secondly, 
Whatever fills the Body too much, and gives origin to Ob- 
ſtructions in the Blood - veſſels, or Nerves, or brings a Debi- 
lity and Weakneſs into the Stomach : And, laſtly, Wounds, 
or whatever elſe cauſes Pain and Inflammation. | 

As to the Cure, it is the ſame with that of an Apoplexy 
or Vertigo; only this general Rule is to be obſerved, that 
when it proceeds 1 Evacuations by Blooding 
and Purging are to be laid aſide, copy where ſome Cir- 
cumſtances may make a moderate uſe of them neceſſary 5 
but as our Bretif Horſes are ſeldom troubled with theſe 

iſordera, excepting when they are occaſioned by Wounds, 
or other things inducing exquiſite Pain and Vellications in 
the more ſenſible Parts; and becauſe theſe will be taken 
notice of in their proper places, we ſhall therefore omit 
lying any thing farther about them here. "iy 


. _ * broke by the continuance of his Diſeaſes + 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Lethargy, or d leeping Evil. 


H O' this Diſtemper is as ſeldom to be met with as the 

former, yet becauſe it has been treated of by ſome of 
our Authors, we ſhall ſay as much concerning it as iz 
needful. / : 3 15 

Mark ham obſerves, that it proceeds from Phlegm; and 
that white and dun Horſes, being of a phlegmatick Diſpo- 
ſition, are moſt ſubject to it. 2 a Lethargy is as near 
ally d to thoſe that have been the laſt deſerib d, as poſſi· 
ble, and is oftentimes their Companion, and is produced by 
the ſame Cauſes which bring on an Apoplexy, or any of | 
the other Diſtempers peculiar. to the Head. For in a Le- 
thargy, tho' a Creature is not abſolutely depriv'd of Senſe 
and Motion, yet by a Preſſure of the ſmall Arteries upon 
the Nerves, and an over-thickneſs of the nervous Juice, 
both the external and internal Senſes become dull, cauſing 
a perpetual Inclination to Sleep, which, at length, as it im- 
pairs the Animal Faculty, weakens and decays the Body, 

188 Ihe Cure is in the beginning to take a 
3 moderate quantity of Blood, if your Horſe 
be in good Caſe; but if he be very poor, and that the Diſ. 
eaſe has taken its Origin from Exinanition, then your 
Horſe, if at all, is to be but ſparingly bled or purged; 

But chewing Balls of the moſt fetid ſtinking things ima- 

ginable are to be us'd every Day, ſo far as the Horſe's 
ſtrength is able to bear the Action; for theſe will help to 
rouze his Spirits, and put the Blood into a briſker Motion. | 
And for the ſame purpoſe volatile Salts or Spirits, as thoſe 
of Armoniack, or Harts-horn, may be ſometimes held to his 
Noſc. The Cinnabar Balls, directed in an T and 
Vertigo, ought alſo to be given him every Day, and con- 
tinued for a conſiderable time, and Rowels or other Iſſues 
ought to be put into his Belly, but particularly a Hair- 
Rowel put through his Skin behind the Poll of his Head, 
which alone will ſuffice, if the Horſe be weak. In which 
Ouaſe alſo he muſt be well kept, by having Food often, tho 
but little ata time, By this Method your Horſe may be 
- recovered, if he is not wore out with Age, or very muc 


CHAP, 


Cn. XIX. O Frenzy and Mad. 65 
„„ 
of the Frenzy and Madneſs in a Horſe. 


Aue. we are very well aſſur'd that our Hritiſb Hor- 

1 ſes are not often ſubject to Madneſs, yet becauſe the 
ftalian Authors, and likewiſe ſome of our own, have 
rank'd it among the Diſeaſes of the Brain, Cc. we ſhall 
therefore, in obedience to Cuſtom, before we leave this Sub- 
jet, take Notice of thoſe things that are the moſt likely 
to produce frantick Diſorders, 2 8 

Firſ of all then, a Frenzy may be caus'd The Cauſes of 
by the exceſſive Hurry of the Blood in a le- 4 Frenzy. 
oitimate fimple Fever; but that Symptom will very rea- 
dily abate, by thoſe things that are proper to aſſwage the 
Violence of that Diſeaſe. HEN 

 . Secondly, Blood or Matter collected upon the Brain, or 
the Membranes that involve it, may occafion a Frenzy, 
whether that proceed from Wounds or Bruiſes, or from a 
Diſtraction or Rupture of the Veſſels, when they have been 
over-full and diſtended beyond Meaſure, or when there is 
ary foreign Subſtance, grown within the Skull; but then a 
Frenzy arifing ftom ſuch Cauſes will probably end in ſud- 
den Neath, _ TL | 

Thirdly, a Frenzy may follow upon the Bite of any veno- 
mous Creature; but this will affect the Head as a Peſtilen- 
tial or other malignant Fever, and as to internals, muſt be 
treated after the ſame manner; what relates more eſpecially 
to the Wound, ſhall be taken Notice of in its proper Place. 

But Laſtly, That fort of Frenzy, which in a more par- 
ticular manner deſerves the Name of Madneſs, is what may 
happen without the Concurrence of any other Diſeaſe, and 
1s moſt likely to proceed from exceſſive Luſt, occafion'd by 
full Feeding, either in a Horſe or Mare, and when they are 
teſtrain d from Copulation ; for by this means many lively 
Images may be preſented to the Imagination, without an 
Certainty or Order, and like a Dream delude the Fancy ; 
ſo that they will be apt to tear and rend every thing that | 
comes before them, But this may alſo be cur'd by Bleed- 
ing and Purging, with the Concurrence of a low Diet, c. 


Dye Stallion ſuuffs the well known Scent afar, 
Aud ſuorts aud trembles For the diſtant Mare 1 
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Nor Bits nor Briales can his Rage reſtrain, 

And rugged Rocks are interpos'd in yain ; 

He makes his Way oer Mountains, and contemns 

Unruly Torrents, and unforded Streams, 8 0 

1 DRvDEx's Virg. Georg. Zook 111 

But far above the reſt, the furious Mare, : 

7 45 from the Male, is frantick with Deſpair, 

For when her pouting Vent declares ber Pain, Y 
She tears ber Harneſs, and ſhe reuds the Rein: 
For this when Venus gave them Rage and Pow'r, 
Their Maſters mangled Members they devour, &C 
Of Love defrauded in their longing Hour, Ibid, 5 


- CHA PM 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 


T HERE: are no Diſeaſes whereunto Horſes are more 
liable, than thoſe that happen to the Eyes, the Reaſon | 
of which will not be very di cult to any one who is ac - 
quainted with the r of a Horſe, but particularly | 
with the Structure and Mechani'm of the Eye, which 1s | 
ſuch a tender Part, and ſo ſenſible to the Touch, that the 
leaſt foreign Matter from without, as a Grain of Sand, or 
a little Duſt, will put any Creature into exquiſite Pain, and 
the leaſt Determination of Blood and Spirits from within, 
more than ought to come into thoſe Parts by the common 
' courſe of Circulation, will have the ſame Effect. But 
when we confider the natural Activity of a Horſe, and 
that the common Service requir'd of him, expoſes him 
more to Heats and Colds, and to all manner of Fatigue | 
and Toil, than any other Creature; and that of conſe» 
quence he is render d more liable to Sickneſs, and ſuch as 
is of the worſt kind; he muſt therefore be more ſubject to 
Infirmities of the Eyes, and ſuch as without a great deal 
of Care will be apt to end in abſolute Blindneſs, ' 
Al-Diſeaſes, of No all the Diſeaſes of the eee 
the Byes pracced either from external Cauſes, ſuch as Wounds, 
either from ex Bruiſes, Duſt, or other foreign Matter getting 
ternal or inter. within the Eyelids; or from internal Cauſes, 
| wal Cauſes, o ſuch as are the Effect of Sickneſs, or any In- 
Fom an il Con- diſpoſition of the Blood, And, laitly, 3 


Formation of Horſe may be render d obnoxious to Di caſes 
the He. N — 


Cnar. XXI. Of a Wound on the Eye, &c. 67 


in his Eyes, from an ill Conformation of the Eye itſelf; as 
for inſtance, when the Eye hap to be too large or too 
ſmall, or when the Pupil, or clear tranſparent part of the 
Eye is narrow, and ſomewhat longiſh, as is obſervable in 
many Horſes ; for in this Caſe the Cryſtalline Humour 
ſeems to be over much compreſs'd by the circumambient 
Parts ; and if any Rheum, or flux of Humours, happen tv 
fall into an Eye that has this Defect in it, the Infirmity 
will readily increaſe, and in time the Retina, or bottom of 
the Eye, will be quite hid, ſo as to produce Blindneſs. Let 
dotwithſtanding all theſe Imperfections, a Horſe's Eyes 
may be very good, if he be otherwiſe of a hearty Diſpoſi- 
tiqn; and they may continue good during his Lite if 
there be proper Care taken of him, and that he meets with 
no Accident; however, as all Diſeaſes are the worſe the 
more they are complicated, therefore when any Accident 
happens to the Eyes, its Cure will be the more . N 
where there is, beſides the Diſeaſe, a natural Defect an 
Imperfection in the Eye itſelf. 5 | 11 7 25 

aving thus diſtinguiſh'd between thoſe Diſeaſes of the 
Eyes that proceed from external Accidents, and thoſe that 
ariſe from internal Cauſes, or from an ill Conformation of 
the Eye itſelf, or when there is a Complication of thoſe 
Cauſes; we are in hopes, by this general Diviſion, the Dif- 
caſes incident to the Eyes of Horſes will be much the bes- 
ter underſtood, becauſe all the different ſorts of Blindneſs, 
and all other Accidents whatſoever happening to the Eyes, 
are reducible to one or other of theſe general Cauſes, which 
not being ſufficiently attended unto by Farriers, has made 
thoſe Cures hitherto very imperfect. 4 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of Wound or Blow on the Eye, as alſo of other 
external Accidents. 


THE Diſeaſes which are cauſed by outward Accidents 
become more or leſs dangerous to the Eyes, accord- 
ing as the Cauſe is more or leſs violent, but eſpecially as 
the Horſe happens to be in a good or bad ſtate of Health 
when ſuch Accidents befal him. Fon. 

When the Cauſe is fimple, as for inſtance, Smel Acci- 
proceeding only from Duſt, or any other ex- ents on the 
trane ous Matter blown into the Eyes, or when Her hom cur d. 

N s 5 they 
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they are hurt by ſharp froſty Winds, or the like; if theſe 
Diſorders do not wear off immediately upon reſt, as iz 
uſual, then the Eye ought to be look'd into; and if there 
be any bit of ſharp Sand or Gravel ſticking to either An- 
gle, it ſhould be wip'd out with a bit of very fine Spunge, 
cut ſmall at the Point, and ty'd with a wax'd Thread to 
the end of à Stick; if there is nothing to be be ſeen, the 
moſt ſimple and eaſy things in the beginning will go nigh 
to relieve them, and recover them to their uſual Strength 
and Vigour, as a little Plantain and Red-roſe Water, or 
the Leaves of Plantain and Red-roſes boil'd in Water, waſh. 
ing the Eyes with the Decoction three or four times a Day 
Blood-warm. | | | Ro 

But when a Horſe receives a Wound or Blow on the 
Eye, or ſo near as to cauſe an Inflammation in the Eye, 
The Cure of a the firſt thing to be done in this Caſe i, 
pound or Blow, to open the Neck-vein, taking from th 
Ts IS a moderate quantity of Blood ; and this] 
rather chuſe than opening that near the Eye; becauſe when 
the Neck-vein is open'd, it will not cauſe ſo great a Deri- 
vation towards the Eye, as when the Eye-vein is open'd; 
for when an Orifice is made too near the affected Part, the 
Blood is apt to flow in an over-great quantity towards that 
Part, as we have already obſerv'd in another place; and 
the Eyes being in a dependent Poſition, as they are ſitua- 
ted in the lower Part of the Forchead, the Blood therefore 
falls'by a very eaſy deſcent into them. ons 

After Blooding, the Eye may be look'd into, but if it 
be ſo much ſwell'd that it cannot eaſily be open d, as it 
often falls out, becauſe of the immediate Flux of Blood 
into the Eyclids; then the following Application may be 
made, vis. , Hs | 

Take Conſerve of Red-roſes, ſpread it pretty thick 
* on a Pledpit of fine Flax, or clean Hurds, and lay it 
« over the Eye, applying at the ſame time above the Eyt- 
<« pits, and about the Temples, Flax dipp'd in a Charge 
* made with Vinegar, the White of an Egg, and Bole- 
** armoniack ; this by allaying the Heat, will put a Check 
* to the Blood, and hinder it from flowing too faſt to- 
„ wards the Eye. 

The whole Dreſſing ought to be cover'd with a Bandage 
about four or five Inches broad; this may be made © 
pretty thick, but ſoft Canvas, {titch'd to the upper part of 
the Collar, ſo as to cover the half of the Face; _ 
22 0 | 


CAP. XXI. Of a Wound on the Eye, &c. 6g 
the Sorance is but in one Eye, it ought to reach to the 
middle of his Noſe, and to have a piece of ſtrong Tape 
ſaſten d to each of the lower Corners to tie behind; bur 
this muſt be ſo eaſy, as not to hinder the Action of the 
lower Jaw. | ty” eu NE at; 5 0 
Bathe or moiſten the Edges of the Eye-lids with warm 
Honey of Roſes and red Wine two or three times a Day, 
There will be no Occaſion of torturing him too much, by 
forcing Medicines into the Eye, for in all ſuch Caſes thoſe 
barſn Methods do more Harm than Good, for as the Eye 
is a tender ſenſible Part, it is to be us d with all the gen- 
tleneſs imaginable, IG 
But becauſe an increaſe of the quantity of Blood muſt 
certainly be prejudical where the Eye is bruis'd or wound- 
ed, and has a great tendency to Inflammation; therefore, 
beſides the e a Vein (a Method of dreſſing being 
now ſet on foot) ſome other Evacuations may be encou- 


Ing'd, for which Purpoſe he may have purging Clyſters, 


or every now and then ſome kind of Phyſick that is very 
moderate; for ſtrong Purging, by puttiug the Blood in 
too great an Agitation, would be apt to make it flow over- 
readily into the diſeaſed Part, which is to be avoided as. 
much as poſſible ; and therefore I prefer the Uſe of Cly- 
ſters to other Purging, in this Caſe eſpecially, as we don't 
ſuppoſe any Fault in the Blood. r 
And therefore ſeeing the Body is only to be kept cool, 
ſo far as relates to Internals, a ſoluble Diet muſt alſo be 
very proper, Hine him, inſtead of Oats, ſcalded Bran, as 
alſo now and then a Maſh of Malt; and in his Water may 
ſometimes be diſſolv'd half an Ounce of purify'd Nitre or 
4 Prunellæ, which will alſo contribute to the ſame 
en 5 

His Exerciſe ought to be gentle, ſuch as will not excite 
too great Heat, but rather cool and refreſh his Body, ard 
create an Appetite. | bs 

If there be the appearance of proud Fleſh upon the 


Wound, take Powder of Tutty fincly levigated, and lay a 


little of it on the Excreſcence once a Day: or thus, Take 
Tutty prepar'd, burnt Allum and Sugar. candy in fine Pow- 
der, of each equal Parts, take a ſmall quantity of this 
Powder between your Finger and Thumb, and apply it 
upon the Fungus. ary, OT RE Ol 

A Wound or Blow may be thus eaſily cur'd if the Eye 
's not very much bruis'd, or if the Wound be but ſuper- 
| "WS 7 a 
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ficial, and clear from the Pupilla of the Eye; but whe; 
is otherwiſe, Death or Blindneſs may Wespe 2 
When a Horſe's Eye happens to burſt ſomewhat out of 
its Socket, by the violence of a Blow or Wound ſtretching 
or cutting the Muſcles, the firſt thing to be done is, to re- 
duce it, and put it carefully in its place, applying the 
Charge as above directed; and after the ſame method of 
keeping the Horſe's Body cool and open has alſo been 
comply d with, and that it begins to matter, it may be 

dreſs'd with the following Digeſtive, vis. | 
„Take Honey four Ounces, Oil of ' Roſes one Ounce, 
de and the Volks of two Eggs, mix them together, by ſtir- 
«< ring them with a Knife, or wooden Slice; and when 
ec the Digeſti ve has been made a little warm before the 
t Fire, dip a Pledgit of Flax into ir, and apply it over the 
„ Rye.” This may be done once or twice a Day, and a 
reftringent Charge continued over the Nreffing, until the 


Cure is perform'd, though in reality the Iſſue will be very 


doubtful, if the Muſcles are much relax'd or wounded. 
Note, In all Accidents where the Eye is bruis'd, or wound- 
ed, a Horſe ought to have no Oats given him but what 


are boiPd ſoft, until the worſt Symptoms are gone; but 


eſpecially in this laſt Caſe, where it is protruded and thruſt 
out of its Socket, for then his Food ought to be only ſcald- 
ed Bran, now and then with a mixture of Oats ; becauſe 
the Action of the Jaw, in chewing hard Food, would be 
4 great means to hinder the Cure. 


| CHAP. XXIL 
Of Rheums and Inflammations in the Eyes. 


Rheums and + H O' Rheums and Inflammations, for 
Inflammations. the moſt part, accompany the ſlighteſt 
Diſorders in the Eye, yet, if after a Wound or Bruife has 
been heal'd, the Eye continues weak and indi ſpos d, a Horſe 


will become much ſubje& to thoſe Diſorders for the fu- | 


ture, eſpecially upon every Change of Air or Diet, or as 
often as he chances to be rid harder than ordinary, or put 


upon any uncommon and unuſual Exerciſe, 


The like will alſo happen from any other Cauſe inducing 


a weakneſs into the Eye, as after a Cold, or other Sick- | 


neſs affecting the Eyes, and where there has not at firtt 


been 


TE a. WT. O ww «a 


er if theſe are not in * the following may be ud. 
| N 4 1 


CAT. XXII. Of Rbeums, Ne. 7 
been ſufficient Care taken to put a Check to the Influx of 
the Humours, or to take off their Acidity and Sharpneſs # 
for by this means the Eye becomes injur'd, and is render 
liable to Rheums and Defluxions, and to many other Ac4 
cidents, notwithſtanding the Horſe may, in all other 
reſpects, be recover d to a good ſtate of Health. e 
ometimes thoſe Symptoms do accompany, or are the 
Effects of an ill Habit of Body; whether that be induc'd at 
firſt by an Over- plenitude, or if it ariſes from Debility and 
Lowneſs, or from any other Cauſe, whereby the Blood be- 
comes vitiated; for as the Eyes are very tender, and bf ex- 
vifite Senfe, they mult therefore be as ſenſibly affected in 
all fach Indiſpoſitions, as any other Part of the Body, 
And therefore, in order to the Cure, tile 
Fattier ought to examine diligentlj both in- The G. 
to the paſt State and preſent Condition of the Horſe. If 
be finds him under any Indiſpoſition, then his firſt and 


chief Cate muſt be to remove that; that, for inſtance, if 


he be Hide- bound, or if he has got the Farein or Mange, 
Ce. ſuch things as are hereafter order d in thoſe Caſes, 
muſt be adminiſter'd to him at the ſame time that proper 
Applications are made to the Eyes; but if a Horſe be 
otherwiſe in a tolerable ſtate of Health, the Farrier may 
conclude, that there is either ſome natural Infirmity in the 
Eye, diſpoſing it to thoſe Diforders, ot elſe that the Eyè is 
tender d very weak and diſeaſed, by a continual Defluxiort 
upon it; in either of which Caſes it will not be very need 
ful to burden him with Medicines ; but yet if the Horfe 
be full of Fleſh, leſt the Diſtemper ſhould be over-much 
fed, a moderate quantity of Blood may be taken from 
bim, and he may be purg'd gently every Week, or have 
now and then a Clyiter given him; and the other Rules 
of Diet and Exerciſe, which have been laid down in the 
foregoing Chapter, may alſo be obſetv d. Je a 
After theſe general Pirections, we ſhall conclude this 
Chapter, by inſerting ſuch Remedies as the Practice of the 
beſt Mariſhals has warranted to be the moſt effectual in all 
outward Intentions, where the Eyes have been troubled 
with ſharp Rheums and Infla mmations. Boreal 

If the Eyes are only inflam'd, without a Deflaxion of Ss. 
rum upon t hem, they may be waſh'd ones or twice a Day 
with a little Wine, red or white; er Wine wherein the 
Leaves or Tops of the common Briar have been boil'd 4 


Take 
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Take Camomile and Red - roſe Leaves, of each half a 
4 Handful, boil them in a Pint of Water, till a fourth part 
à be conſum'd, ſtrain the Decoction, and add to it a 
Pram of Camphire, firſt diſſolv'd in a Spoonful of 
« Brandy.” Let your Horſe's Eyes be moiſten'd there. 
with two or three times a Day. 

Or the following Remedies may be us'd, which will 
be of equal ſervice in all Caſes where there is a De- 
fluxion ot Rheum, as where there is only an Inflamma. 
tion. 2 
„Take white Vitriol two Pounds, Roch- allum three 
& Pounds, fine Bole-armoniac half a Pound, Litharge of 
4 Gold or Silver two Qunces ; reduce all the Ingredients to 
« Powder, and put them into a new glaz'd earthen Pot, 
« with three Quarts of Water, boil them very gently over 
© a {mall Fire without Smoke, ſet equally round the Pot, 
de till the Water be evaporated, and the Matter at the bot- 
ei tom perfectly dry; then remove the Pot from the Fire, 
e and ſuffer the Matter to cool, which ought to be hard, 
«* and will till grow harder the longer it is kept.” This 
is called the Lapis Mirabilis, or wonderful Stone. 
Put half an Ounce of this Stone in a glaſs Bottle, 
„with four Ounces of Water, it will be diffolv'd in a 
%% quarter of an Hour, and make the Water white as 
7 Milk, when you ſhake the Bottle ; you muſt waſh the 
“ fore Eye Morning and Evening with the Water or So- 
1 lution. A Solution thus made will keep twenty 
ays. | | —_ 
This I have taken from the Sieur 4e Solleyſell, who 


＋ the following Account of it; and, doubtleſs, it muſt 


- 


very good. 5 
. © Some A pothecaries (ſays he) keep this Stone in their 
« Shops, and make uſe of it for Men; and as for me, I 
* uſe it for Horſes, nor ever ſeek any other Remedy for 
« Rheums, Blows, or Moon-eyes. Every Man that is 
* Maſter of a Horſe ought to keep ſome of it by him, 
© for it will keep very good long; and there are few Re- 
„ medies of the Eyes that are not inferior to it. | 
Many of this kind might be added, but we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves in this Place' by inſerting one more, which 
has been us'd with equal Succeſs both to Man and : 
and has been recommended for ſuch Intentions by one ot 
the beſt Judges; and is as follows. 
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« Take Roman Vitriol and Bole-armoniac, of each two 
« Ounces, Camphire half an Ounce, and powder them 
together ; of this Mixture ſprinkle half an Ounce at a 
time in two Pound of boiling Water, in which ſtir it 
« well about, then take it off the Fire, let it ſettle, and 
gecant off that which is clear by Inclination.” This is 
u excellent Remedy, not only for R heums and Defluxions 
of the Eyes, but for many Purpoſes externally. It may 
e made ſtronger or weaker as the Practitioner ſhall ſee 
occaſion. | Sect. 


CAP. NI. 
” Of Lunatick, or Moon-Eyes. 


R a Defluxion of Rheum has hat meant by. 
continu'd ſo long as to cauſe an obſti- Mooneeyes. 
ute Stagnation in the ſmall Arteries of the Tunica Ad- 
uta, or outermoſt Coat of the Eye, and a Relaxation of 
the ſ\mall Kernels that are ſeated at each of its Angles, it 
becomes then very hard and difficult to be cur'd 5 but b 
the Lentor and Corrofiveneſs of the Matter, it at — 1 
leltroys the tranſparency and clearneſs of the Cornea, 10 
i to cauſe Blindneſs 3 and when this happens to a Horſe, 
de is ſaid to be Moon- blind. : | 
Now this Diſtemper, which goes under this Name, does 
wt always make one continued Progreſs ; but oftentimes 


lappens, unleſs the Matter has been ſo ſharp as to corrode 
the Cornea, a Horſe's Eye will again look clear and 
tanſparent 3 but becauſe thoſe Parts have been ſo much 
veaken'd, and the Glands ſo much relax'd, every little 
Error committed either in Feeding or Exerciſe, and eve 
light Cold, and even the ſharpneſs of the Air, will cauſe 
Return of the Humour; which Viciſſitudes have occa- 
fond Farriers, in ancient Times, when, thro' Ignorance, 
nuch was aſcrib'd to the Influence of Planets, to attribute 
bis Diſorder to the Moon, inſomuch that even the Sieur 40 
Wlleyſell, being prepoſſeſs'd with the ſame Notion, very 
gravely ſays; “ That the Eyes of thoſe Horſes, whic 
, Xe troubled with this Diſtemper, are darken'd with a 
, Aineum at certain times of the Moon, whereas at other 
nes they appear ſo bright, that you would N 


* 


the Rheum, in a great meaſure, dries up; and when that 
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© they were perfectly ſound.” And afterwards he adds, 
That ſome enjoy an Interval of fix Months, others ate 
« troubled with a Return of the Diſtemper once in thees 
« Months, and ſome grow lunatick every two Monthy" 
But according to the ſtricteſt Obſcrvation I have been able 
to make, this Diſtemper ſeems to bear a near affinity with 
that which in Man is called the Zpzphora, reſembling it 
both in its Signs, Cauſe, and Effects; only that in Hoy 
It is more fatal to the Sight, becauſe of the prone Poſition 
of a Horſe's Head, whic 
tendency towards the I 
It takes its Origin, generally ſpeakin 
The Canſe. from the want of the cortimon Pifchas 
of the Pores of the Skin, and by Urine ; and from thoſe 
things that may occafion a tos great Accumulation of the 
Serum in the Blood, whether they proceed firſt of all 
from a Cold, or from any other Caull. | 
The Signs are alſo manifeſt, for in this Diſtemper the 


Eyes appear hot, ſwoln, dark, and troubled with a conti 


nual Rheum and Weeping, and according to the laſt men- 


tion'd Author, with a faint yellowneſs under the Apple, 


which, as he rightly obſerves, is the fureſt Sign, as it muſt 
be the conſtant Effect of exceſſive Heat and Moiſture in 


thoſe Parts. 5 | 
The Cure-muſt, as to Internals, be chiefly perform d by 
purging Medicines, and ſuch as are of the greateſt efficacy 
to fuſe and melt down the ferous Parts of the Blood; for 
Phlebotomy is needleſs, and oftentimes proves hurtful in 
this Cafe. And therefore if the Horſe be coftive, after 
you have open'd him with a Clyſter or two, let the fol 
lowing Balls be given him, ron 
„Take of the cleareſt ſhining Alves two Ounces, Tu- 
* bith Root, in fine Powder, half an Ounce, Diagridium 
„two Drams, Liquorice Powder four Ounces: Male 
them into large Balls with a ſufficient quantity of freſh 
<« Butter,” Tet theſe be gi ven in Wine, or any other Li 
quid, to waſh them down; and for a Change, the follow 
ing r_ may be ſometimes exhibited, vis. 
«6 4 
and a half, Cream of Tartar three Ounces, 4 
„one Dram, Let this be given im a Quart of White 
wine; Ale, or Beer, without warming it; becauſe if it be 
hot, ſome of the Ingredients, as the Aloes and Diagn 
dium, and even che Jala p, if it be reſinous, will be af 
W run into Lumps. ; But 


gives the Humours a Ritongee 


e Aloes and Jalap in Powder, of each an Our 


Litution But if you ride him too much in | bis Diftemper. 
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gut if it be hard to get down this Medicine, becauſe of 
he nauſeous bitterneſs of the Aloes, the Jalap, Aloes, and 
pizgridium, may be made into a Paſte with Liquorice 
pouder, and a ſufficient quantity of Butter as the other, 
nd the Cream of Tartar diflolv'd in the Liquor with 
which it is to be waſh'd down, or in ſome warm Water, 
iter it begins to work, WY e ee 
The Purging muſt be repeated twice every Week, or ac- 
arding to the Horſe's Strength, walking him for half an 
Hour after his Phyfick, as is uſual; during which time his 
Food ought to be moderate, but yet what is neceſſary to 
utain Nature; for the ſtrongeſt Horſe will ſuffer by purg-. 
ing, if his Food is not in fome meaſure proportioned 


to it, | | | | | | © 15 
And while this Method is comply'd with, as to Inter- 
nals, his Eyes ought to be Nee wet Morning and 
Frening with one or other of thoſe Waters, which are the 
kf inſerted in the foregoing Chapter; and three or four 
times a Day let them be bath'd with the following Decoc- 
tion, made warm every time it is uſed. 0 
« Take Leaves of Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of 
„each a Handful, Red-roſe Leaves and Melilot Flowers, 
4 of each half a Handful ; the Heads of two white Pop- 
« vies fliced, and two Ounces of Fenugreek-ſeeds : boil 
dem in two Quarts of Water to three Pints.“ This 
vill greatly contribute to blunt the acrimony and ſharp- 
neſs of the Serum. FP OLE; IE T | 
The ſame Ingredients boil'd with five or fix Crab-apples, 
and afterwards beat in a Marble or Stone Mortar, and 
lp'd'thro* a Sieve, will make an excellent Cataplaſm to 
5. the Eye, in order to allay the Heat, and put a 
Check to the Influx of the Humours. | 
The Corners of your Horſe's Eyes may be alſo touched 
dow and then with a little of the following Ointment, 
« Take freſh Butter four Ounces, white Wax one Ounce, 
Ju ty finely prepared half an Ounce, Sugar of Lead two 
* Drams, white Vitriol one Dram, Camphire two Scru- 
" ples: Mix and make an Ointment.” + os 
As foon as you ob'erve the Symptoms be- How a Men 
1 let him be moderately 3 e Horſe is to 
ay in ſome ſhady Place; for the Exerciſe 6 menag d in 
vill contribute to mend theFaults of his Con- Ihe , Decline of 


4 


the 


\ 
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the Sun, or where the Light is too ſtrong, you'll be | 
create 'reſh Trouble; — though the — Part A 
Blood may be render'd more thin and fluid, and its Acti. 

mony much abated by the uſe of Exerciſe, and the help of 
proper Remedies, and conſequently the Moiſture leſſend, 
yer as the Eyes themſelves muſt be impair'd by a long and 
continued Nefluxion, they muſt therefore have time to re. 
cover that Weakneſs. For the ſame Reaſon, the uſe of fi 
Applications mult not be too ſoon laid aſide, but ſuchthings 
conſtantly provided as will comfort and itrengthen thoſe | 
Parts, though they ought to be of more gentle Operation 
than what were us d during the violence ot the Dittemper, 
Wherefore we very much recommend DecoQions of Red- 
roſe Leaves, Plantain, Ground- Ivy, or their diſtill'd Waters, 
with thoſe of Eye- bright, Cher vil, Celandine, and the like, 
for outward uſe; and theſe to be continued for ſome con- 
fiderable Time: And if there be the leaſt Appearance of | 
a Return, a ſmall quantity of white Vitriol, or the white 
Troches of Rhaſis may be diſſolved in either of theſe Wa- 
ters, vis. half a Dram of the Vitriol, or a Dram of the | 
Troches, to four Ounces of the Water: And by followin 
this Method, any Horſe may certainly be cured, phy, 
there be ſome natural Defect in the Eye, or that it has been 
too much injured by the Corrofion of the Diſtemper, 
What Mer ben, Moſt Farriers, when they find this Dif- | 
are generally eaſe obſtinate, rowel a Horſe near the Eyes, 
ud when the and take up the Eye-veins ; but in taking up 
Diftemper a Vein, I prefer Solleyſell's Method, becauſe 
proves obſti» he does not make Inciſion into the Vein it- 
nate. ſelf, but ties it with a Wax-thread, and by 
that means the Communication is as effectually ſtopp d. 
But whatever Succeſs may have been attributed to the 
taking up of Veins for Infirmities in the Eyes, there can 
be but little ſaid to countenarce that Operation, fince by 
tying up thoſe Veins, the return of the Blood is hinder'd; 
and therefore it can only be ſuppoſed to do ſervice where 
the Eye is ſhrunk, and like to periſh for want of its pro. 

r Nouriſhment. - As to nalin that may indeed, and 

often is of ſervice, becauſe by it many ſmall Veſſcls, both 
Veins and Arteries, are opened. And as the Arterial 
Blood moves with a greater {mpetus. than that of the 
Veins, the greateſt part of the Diſcharge muſt therefore 
be from the Arteries; ſo that a leſſer quantity of Blood 
muſt be deri vd towards the Eye. e 895 
82 | 0 
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come make the Rowel at the fide of each Eye, which 
not amiſs, when upon the Muſcles on the Flat of the 
Check-bone. Others make a Seaton under the Poll, which 
i alſo very proper, and will not disfigure a Horſe, ſo much 
45 the other. The way to perform this is, by paſſing a large 
three-edg'd Needle under that part of the Horſe's Neck 
where his Mane begins; or if you would rather chooſe to 
do it without Blood, make uſe of a ſharp Iron almoſt red 
hot; when you have pierced the Fleſh, have a large Probe- 
Needle in Readineſs, with a plaited Hempen Cord, or one 
of Hair dip'd in Wax or Baſilicon, to follow the Iron: This 
may be moved once or twice a Day, and every now and 
then freſh Ointment put upon it to keep it running. 
But there are beſides the taking up of Veins and Rowel- 
ing, ſeveral other Operations made by Farriers for the Cure 
. Lunatick Eyes; as the giving the Fire, and cauterizin 
the upper Part of the Forehead; and ſome, when the Caſe 


bas been deſperate, have had Recourſe to a very deſperate 


Cure, and to ſave one Eye, have put out the other, by run- 
ning a Needle acroſs through the-Eye-ball : But we can 
ay very little in favour of theſe Operations, not only as 
they are both exceſſive painful and uncertain, but alſo as 
they have had but ſmall Approbation by thoſe who have 
been the beſt Judges. But there is one other, which, in 
ſome Caſes, may be be neceſſary ; and if it does not make a 
Cure, yet if it be well perform'd, it ſometimes affords Re- 
lief, and that is cutting out the Haw, which is only ſome 
rt of the kernelly Subſtance that lies at the Corners and 
ttom of the Eye, which being very much relax'd, and, 
a5 it were, ſoak'd by the continual Influx of the Rheum, at 
length enlarges to ſuch a degree, that like a Piece of 


Spunge, it thruſts out the under Eyelid, and thereby oo 


cafions both Pain and continual Weeping, + 
Now when you have apply'dall things that are proper to 


harden and conſtringe that glandulous Subſtance, and fo to 


make it contract itſelf, but without Succeſs; and when you 
obſerve the Excreſcence grown ſo large that it cannot be 
eaſily deſtroy'd by any Application, that would not at the 
ame time hazard the Eye, then recourſe muſt be had to cut- 
ting, which ought to be gone about in the following manner. 
The Horſe being caſt, and ſo ſecur'd that he How ts ont the 
cannot move, you are to take a Needle arm'd yaw out of 6 
Vith a wax'd Thread, and having pierc'd Horſe's Ee. 
the under E yelid below the Griſtle that ſur= 7 
| | rou 
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rounds it near the Corner towards the Noſe, you are after. 
wards to give the Thread to ſome ſkilful Perſon to hold 
that the Eyelid may be kept open; and by this means the 
Excreſcence will fairly appear. The Operator muſt then, b 


the help of a fine Hook, take hold of the upper part of the 


Excreſcence, and draw it upwards, that he may ſee al 
Parts to which it adheres, and with a very fine laltrument 


| ſeparate firſt above from the Eye-ball, and then below from 


the under Eyelid z and if it grows pretty far backwards 
towards the outer Corner of the Eye, another Thread ought 
to be drawn through the under Eyelid, about its middle, 

aſſing the Needle alſo under the Griſtle, that by holding 
E the Eyelid, it may be the more eaſily ſeparated from 
thence: And when it has been in this OE from all 
its Adheſions, both above and below, it muſt be cut as near 


as poſſible to the inner corner and bottom of the Eye, dry. 
ing up the Blood and Moiſture with a ſoft Sponge. 


This Operation is perform'd by the French, and ſome Ita. 
tian Farriers, but ſeldom or never by the Exgliſb, unleſ 


when there is an giz, which is a hard, membranous, or 


rather cartilaginous Subſtance, growing to the inner Corner 


of the Eye, which almoſt every Smith can take off, by pal. 
: ſing a Needle thro? the upper part of it; and when wil 


have pull'd it gently out by the Thread, they cut it off wit 
a ſharp Inſtrument, or Sciſſars, and that is what our Farriers 
call cutting out the Haw; and this is indeed a more eaſy, 
and perhaps a more neceſſary Operation than the other. 
Alfter the Operation has been thus perform'd, the Eye may 
be waſh'd with red Wine, or Aqua vitæ; and to prevent 
a freſh Inflammation, which will readily enough —— 
after cutting, a reſtringent Charge made with Vinegar, 


Bole Armoniack, Sc. may be apply'd over the Eye and 


Temples, until ſuch time as it comes to be in good tem- 
per; and a little Honey of Roſes may be ſometimes dropt 
into the Eye warm, which will bring the Mater to a goor 
Digeſtion ; bur if there be the leaſt Appearance of a fre 
Excreſcence, which is not uncom mon in thoſe moiſt Parts, 
and eſpecially where they cannot be kept down by the a 
ication of Bandages, then recourſe mult be had tot 


Vitriol Water, or the Solution of the Lapis Mirabilis in- 
ſerted in the foregoing Chapter; and in the mean while the 
Eye muſt be as little as poſfible expos'd to the Light. By 


all which means a great Check will be put to the Humour, 


and their Conflux will be much leſs for the time to 410 
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Moſt People are of Opinion, that this Diſtemper is he- 
wiitary, as well as govern'd by the Moon; and therefore 
that it is never to be cured. It is very true, a perfect Cure 
4 very hard to be effectuated, eſpecially when it has been 
of long continuance; but I am very ſure, and ſo muſt 
mery one who is the leaſt acquainted with the animal Oe- 
anomy, that tho* a Horſe may naturally be of ſuch a 
(onftitution, as will diſpoſe him more particularly to this 
biſtemper; yet the ſame may proceed from any other 
(zuſe. We ſhall therefore put an end to this Chapter, by in- 
frting an Obſervation of one Taquetus, as it is recited by 
the Sieur De Solleyſell, becauſe it may be of ſervice to Gen- 
emen who breed Horſes; fince it is more eaſy to prevent 
Diſeaſes by proper keeping, than it is to remove them when 
ce they have got ſure footing. So/Zevſe/}'s Words are theſe; 

« This is an hereditary Diſtemper, and obſervation 
therefore great Care muſt be taken to f Taquetus, 
" chooſe Stallions that have good Eyes; it our of Solley- 
* may alſo be occaſion'd by the Foal's eat- fell, 

„ ing Oats with his Dam when he is but one year old, or 
* younger; for by their ſtraining and endeavouring to chew 
" the Oats, the Veins above and about their Eyes are 
ſtretch d and diſtended, and conſequently draw too 
„much Blood to thoſe Parts, which by the too great 
quantity of Nouriſhment, are heated and render d ob- 
* noxious, either to that kind which follows the Courſe of 
the Moon, or to the other, which waſtes and deſtroys 
the Eye. I have borrow'd this Obſervation from a 
* Treatiſe concerning Horſes, compos'd by one 7h Ta- 
guet, who expreſly affirms, That the Loſs of the Foal's 
Eye is not occaſion'd by the Subſtance of the Qats, 
which may be ſuppos'd to heat them, but only by their 
ſtraining too bard in chewing that hard ſort af Food; 
and to prevent thoſe fatal Conſequences, he adviſes thoſe 
who have Foals, to cauſe their Oats to be ground or 
" ftamp'd; by which means, he ſays, they will grow 
* firong and luſty, without the leaſt danger of Rheums, 
or any other Infirmity in the Eyes,” 8 

Lſhall only add to what Taquet has judiciouſly obſerv'd, 

at over- much feeding, of whatever kind, as it eafily 
cauſes an over-plenitude in young Horſes, who eat heartily, 
may therefore very readily bring Defluxions and other 
Weakneſſes upon the Eyes: And many of our Ergiifh 
Colts ſuffer by. an Excels of this kind, as others do by bo- 
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ing put too early to hard Labour, and owe their Diſeaſes 
in the Eyes more to theſe Errors, than either to the Moon, 
or to their Sire. F | Mo 


= CAA? Ba 
Of Films, Webs, and other Diſeaſes of the 


Eyes of Horſes, cauſing Dimneſs or Lis 
V fight. | 


External blind. WE often obſerve, after a Horſe has been 
weſs from Films ſome Time troubled with a Defluxion 
and Scar; n of Rheum, or other Diſorders in his Eyes, 

the Cornea. jittle thin Subſtances grow over them, ſo as 

to obſcure the fight, and theſe ſometimes adhere ſo cloſely 
to the Eye, that it is very hard to remove them : ſome- 
times from the ſame Cauſes, or from ſome ſlight Wound, 
the Cornea, or horny Coat of the Eye, is render'd obſcure, 
that the Light cannot paſs through it; for when it is fret- 
ted by the Corofion and Sharpneſs of Matter, and its 

Subſtance abraded and wore or if that happens by any 
outward accident, its Reunion may eaſily become imper- 

ect, becauſe of its exquiſite Fineneſs, which cannot be 

again equally united, but, like a Darn in a piece of fine 

Lawn, will appear with a vifible Blemiſh, and become 


more or leſs injurious to the Sight, according as the Eye 


has been more or leſs hurt. . 
| Sometimes the Cauſes of Blindneſs or 


The internal Ty; neſs are more internal, and, according 
Jrow the He- to ſome, may proceed from a Condenſation 
| me Parts of © or curdling of the Humours of the Eye; 
thee, which; though they be naturally clear an 


tranſparent, yet by exceſſive Heat they be- 
come thick and opaque, like the White of an Egg when 
it is boil'd. Sometimes Blindneſs is occafion'd by ſome 
foreign Subſtance gather d in the e firs 
Eye, which at length increaſes ſo as to hinder the Light 
from paſſing through the chryſtalline and glaſſy Humour 
into the Retina, or bottom of the Eye. This Defect - 
a human Eye is called a Cataract; and is theſame mw 
the Farriers diſtinguiſh by 'the different Names pf a 
Speck, Pearl, or Dragon, according to 1ts different Ap- 


a ins to t ogreſs, it makes on the 
-pearances, or according to the Frogreſs, Ehe. 
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fs; WM Eye. When it is very ſmall, and ſhows itſelf only in the 
bottom of the watery Humour, it is then called a Dragon; 
if more towards the Surface, a Speck; and when it comes 
to its Maturity, and covers the whole Pupil, or Apple of b 
the Eye, or when it is grown pretty large, it is called A f 
pearl. But there is one ſort of Blindneſs, which js as 
common and uſual among Horſes as any other, and that 
be js, where there is no viſible Defect in the Eyes, but the out- 
ofs ward Coat and Humours appear tranſparent, and with- 

out Blemiſh, and this ſort is as difficult to be removed as 
any; becauſe the Fault lies in the Compreſſion of the Re- 
tina, or Optick Nerve, by an over-great Diſtention of the 


L Veſſels that are interwoven in it. F | 
8 When the Eye is only cover d with a Film, The Cure f e- 
N. or membranous Subſtance, unleſs that has terne Bl. 
urin Origin from a Scar made on the clear 1 
* tranſparent part of the Cornea, or horny Coat, it may, and | 


14 Wh is often cured by external Applications only, and ſuch as 
ne very eaſy and fimple ; as the Juice of Celandine, Eye- 
bright, and the like, dropt into the Eye; but when there 
ity isa Scar, or if the Film adheres ory cloſe to the Subllance 
of the, Eye, things of a more powerful Operation will then 
be requir'd ; as the camphorated Water, or the Water made 
de by a Solution of the Lapis Mirabilis, as directed in the 
Twenty-firſt Chapter; or the following Eye - water, which 
ne l have often 8 to be moſt effectual, not only to 
clear the Eye from Films, Cc. but do the greateſt ſervice 
nall Rheums and Defluxions, and even cure thoſe where 
as there has been an apparent Defect on the Cornea. _ 
ng Take unſlak d Lime four Ounces, and pour upon it a 
on © Quart of boiling Water; after it has ſettled ſome time, 
ez * and grown clear, pour it off gently from the Lime, and 
5 * then filter it through brown Paper, and put it afterwards 
de- into a clean Braſs or Copper Pan, and diſſolve init one 
cn BW Ounce of crude Sal Armoniack, letting it ſtand in that 
ne BY Veſſel until it turns to a very beautiful blue Colour, then 
ne WM © filter it as before, and keep it for uſe. Let four or five 
he BY Drops of this Water be inſtill'd into the Horſe's Eye 
urs every Day, once or oftner, as there ſhall be occaſion. 
in This Water will keep a long while, and is not only 
Ty uſeful to the Eyes, but to waſh all old obſtinate Ulcers; 
a ud therefore may at any time be made in à larger 
PVC og res 
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Tf your Horſe's Eyes be alſo hot and ſwoln at the ſame 
time theſe outward Defects are apparent on them, he 


- ought to be bled, purg'd, and roweP'd, according as you find 


him in caſe to bear it ; and by theſe means his Sight ma 
Ry be preſerv'd, unleſs the Cornea be very muc 
injured, MLM | e ret | 
There are many other Remedies to be met with in Au- 
thors, which may be outwardly uſed with Succeſs, as thoſe 
compoſed of the Vitriols, crude Sal Armoniack, Campbor, 


and the like, and are enough in the acquaintance of moſt | 


Farriers; but ſuch as are made of Shells, Powder of Glaſs, 


and the Powder of Flint, or of Tarkiſs Whetſtone, can | 


only be ſucceſsful, as their ſharp Points may tear the Sub- 
ſtance of thoſe Bodies that grow over the Sight, while the 
roll about in the Eye; yet as theſe cannot be diffoly' 
but often Nick in the Corners, and in the ſoft Fleſh in the 
bottom of the Eye, and thereby cauſe violent Inflamma · 


tion, they are therefore” not to be meddled with, unleſs | 


when the Caſe is 674, 90" ; for it may be often obſerv'd, 
that the uſe of ſuch harſh Things, while the Defect is on- 


3 in one Eye, brings it into both, by reaſon of the con- 


Kant Sympathy there is between tlhemmn. 
But we ſhall now proceed to thoſe Defects which are 
more internal; and though we. do not propoſe a Cure for 


ſuch as are obſtinate, or out of the reach of common 


Applications, yet we ſhall lay down the moſt certain Signs 
whereby they an be diſtinguiſhed, and at the ſame time 
NT” hoſe Helps that are the moſt rational in thoſe 

aſes. | | Lhe.” 
333 Firſt then, if one or more of the Humour 
2 "big of the Eye ſhould: be coagulated and thick- 


rent to any one, becauſe the bottom 

Eye, which is plainly vifible in a Horſe, or any other large 

Animal, muſt then be hid, and nothing can be ſeen but the 

Colour of the condens'd Humour thro' the Cornea; but 

this kind of Blindneſs rarely happens, unleſs it proceed 

from a Wound or Bruiſe, and then it becomes incurabk. 
The next inward Imperſection, ſo far as it affects the 


watery Humour of the Eye, is ſomewhat akin to the for- 


mer, and is very frequently to be met with among Horſes, 
inſomuch that ſome have been foal'd with Cataracts ot 
Pearls on their Eyes: But as this Defe& alſo lies within 
the Cornea, it is not to be cured in Horſes ; for 20 
1 | e a ppl) 


en' d, as abovemention d, this muſt be Pk. 
the 
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ply'd outwardly can reach it, but what would at the 
2 time deſtroy the Eye; and therefore it is in vain 
that Fartiers uſe corroſive Medicines to eat off Cataracts, 
as is commonly practiſed among them. Neither would 
internal Means, or any Operation avail much towards re- 
moving it, tho' that has alſo been eflay'd by Mounte - 
banks; for after a Cataract has been couch'd, as. thoſe. 
Creatures are unmanageable, it generally grows again, and 
the Horſe remains blind. | | | Ya 1 
Cataracts are of different Colours, yel- The Signs of 4 
low, black, and white; yet thoſe to which Cataradgt. 
Horſes are chicfly ſubjeR, are either whitiſh, or of a Pearl 
blue, or inclinable to green, and are eafily known, becauſe 
in the beginning they are but very ſmall, but oo Be 
u that Matter which forms them is continually fa ling 
into the watery Humour. But there is one Sign whereby 
to know a Cataract, eſpecially before it is 1 and that 
s, by rubbing the outſide of the Eye; for by that means 
will « lice ſhift Place. „ andy 
There have been other Signs taken notice of by all 
* Writers; as when there is the Appearance of Flies, 
uſt, or Hairs, floating before the Sight. And Mr. Snaße; 
in his third Book of The Anatomy of a _ Chap. 13. 
ſpeaking of the Watery Humour, has apply'd theſe Signs 
to Horſes which are apt to ſtart without Cauſe. H 
New ewe thts 7 ß! 1 
* It is obſerv'd in Men, that if any clotted and colour- 
© ed Bits or Motes ſwim in this Humour, the ſhapes of 
" ſeveral Inſects, as Gnats, Flies, Spiders, and the like, 
* will ſeem to be flying before their Byes, as has been of- 
ten declared by Men who have had this Affliction. I 
am therefore apt to believe, that many Horſes are not 
without ſuch kind of congealed Bits floating in this Hu- 
" mour, that without any evident or external Cauſe to oc- 
ecaſion it, are much given to ſtart, eſpecially with their 
© Head, the Repreſentation of the foreſaid Inſects moving 
: before the cryſtalline Humour, which makes them tear 
ſomething or other is ſtill flying into their Bye. 
F Lea, it is in human Bodies farther obſervid, that of- 
, fentimes ſeveral of theſe coloured Particles in the watery 
Humour do gather together, and unite ſo cloſe, that they 
„grow, as it were, into a Skin or Film, eee g before 
: the Sight of the Eye, which cauſes an abſolute Blindneſs, 
and is that Diſeaſe which Phyſicians call a Cataract; 
8 os „hien 


? 
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«which: Diſeaſe the Animal we are treating of is much 
«ſubject to, though we ha ve not ſo proper a Term for it 
«© 25 this is. e | | | 

But a late eminent Phyſician has obſerv'd, that theſe 
Repreſentations cannot be occafion'd by any kind of Mar. 
ter floating in the watery Humour, becauſe the Poſition of 
the Retina, and Convexity of the Cornea is ſuch, that all 
Bodies muſt be placed at à greater diſtance from the Eye 
than the aqueous Humour, or the Cornea, to cauſe ſuch 
Appearances ; and therefore he ſays, thoſe Signs can onl 

de exhibited, when the Parts of the Retina are overiingc 
compreſſed by a Diſtention of the Arteries. And this may 
3 © ay happen, and is oftentimes the Cauſe of a 
4 Gutta Se- Gurta Serena, which is the laſt ſort of 
n Blindneſs which we mentioned, viz. where 
the Eye ſeems to have no viſible Deſect in it. And there- 
fore, as that Author has obſerv'd, whenever thoſe Signs 
appear with a Cataract, any ſuch Cataract muſt at the 

ſame time be accompany'd with a Gutta Serena; for a 

Gutta Serena is often the Concomitant of other Diſeaſes | 

of the Eyes, but is only diſtinguiſhable as ſuch, when the 

Cornea and Humours are tranſparent. - 
1 80 Now I am apt to believe, there are but 

e. very few who have bought many Horſes, 

and have not had Experience of this ſort of Blindneſs to 

their Coſt. And the Signs that Mr. Snape has attributed 
to a Cataract, when a Horſe ſtarts with his Head, if that 
is not the Effect of Fear, it is, no doubt, to be ſuſpected 

as a Token of bad Eyes, and to denote that Imperſection 
which we are now treating of: But there is one, which is 
the moſt infallible, and more to be depended on than an 
other, -viS. when a Horſe moves his Ears backwards and 
forwards, and often points them towards his Eyes, as if 
he wanted to drive away Flies, when there are none neat 
bim: And if he renew his. ſhaking of his Ears, as often 
as he is turned to a new and different Light, it may be 
then, with very good reaſon, ſuſpected, his Eyes are de. 
fective, tho' nothing appears outwardly upon them; and 

this I have oftentimes obſerv'd in Horlts that. were ill 

fighted, and have known it ſometimes the fore-runner of 

' -abſolute Blindneſ . ASH 7 * 

I Theſe being the Si ons of a Gutta Serena, and the imme 

_ diate Cauſe being a Diſtention ofthe ſmall Arteries preſſing 

upon ſeveral Parts of the Retina, as was obſerv'd-; * 


© *. * 
* 
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eret therefore be the Procatartick Cauſe (as Phyſicians 
term it) whether from;Colds, Surfeits, or from any Fault 
in a Horſe's Feeding, &c. it is very certain the Cure muſt 
confift in all thoſe things that are proper to open Ob- 
ſructions in the ſmalleſt Paſſages; for by that means 
thoſe in the Bottom of the Eye may be remove. 


_ OT. 


| Wherefore: if your Horſe has Strength The Care. © 
enough to bear it, he ought in the firſtplice 
o be bled; and afterwards purged two or three times wien 
the Remedies preſcrib'd in the 8 Chapter; but 
Rowell ing muſt by no means be neglected: And becauſe 
the mineral Kingdom affords us with Medicines of the 
moſt powerful Operation in all ſuch obſtinate Caſes, Re- 
courſe may be had to the antimonial Balls directed in the 
Farcin, or to the Cinnabar Balls in the ſame Chapter, or 
thoſe appointed for the Staggers; which being continued 
for ſome time, will, no doubt, prevent Blindneſs; But if 
the Retina be ſo much compreſs'd as to loſe all Senſation, 
the Caſe will be very deſperate ; for this ſort of Blindneſs 
is ſeldom or never to be cured, but in its Infancy, 


CHAP. XXV. 
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es Of a Cold and Morfounding. 
to * | 1 +; „ 
ed AFTER we have ſaid ſo much in another ACold and in- 
at Place concerning Fe vers and Surfeits, we perfeſt Fever. 
ted need not take up much of the Reader's Time, in explaining 
jon the Nature of a Cold ; fince a Cold, as ſuch, is no other 
1 is than an imperfect Fever, and affects the Body in many Cir- 
at cumitances, as we have deſcrib'd a Surfeit, only we thought 
in it might not be improper to tranſpoſe it to this Place, becauſe 
$ if the Diſeaſes of the Lungs, which we are to treat of in the 
ear WI. following Chapters, though they often proceed from divers 
ſten other Cauſes, yet they have a greater Dependency on a Cold 
be than any other Diſtemper, as a Cold moreeſpecially affects 
de- the Lungs and the Part appertaining to then. 
and Now the Cauſes of a Cold are ſufficiently The Cauſe of 
: ill WF known to every one, being produc'd of all Coldr. 
- of Wl thoſe things that cauſe a fad en Stagnation of the Pores; as 
vhena Horſe has been very much heated, and in this Con- 
me- dition ex pos d tothe ſharp Air, without being at ſome Paine 
lng to cool him by degrees, and neglecting to rub off the Sweat, 
ba 


lich Qrikes a Chillincſs and Damp over the whole Body; 
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© permitting a Horſe to drink cold Water, while extremely 
hot; expoſing a Horſe that is tender and well kept tothe 
Night Air: And ſometimes many of the ſame Symptony 
will happen when the Air is too much rarify'd and thin; 
or by that means its Preſſure is not ſufficient to force the 
lood through the {mall Veſſels of the Lungs, but will oc 
caſion a Stagnation there, and cauſe a Difficulty of Breath. 
ing, which will be accompanied with a Cough: and this 
ſort, if it is not ſpeedily cured, is the moſt dangerous, both 
as to its ee d future Effects. 5 
„ I be Signs are, Dulneſs, want of Appetit 
Phy ages. nib e and running at the Noſff a 
ſometimes it affects the Eyes, as we have already ob/erv'd; 
and in moſt young 'Horſes, cauſes Swellings about the 
Kernels of the Throat, t. 
The Cough proceeds from a Diſtention of the Lungs, 
which ſtreightens the Paſſages of Reſpiration, or it proceeds 
from a Deflux ion of Rheum, from the Kernels of the 
Windpipe being then relax d and diſtended; and when the 
Diſcharges from thence happen to be pretty conſiderable, | 
it is by Farriers ſaid to be a wet Cough; but when a Horſe 
coughs without any great Matter of Diſcharge, it is then 
call'dadry wo and is look'd upon as an ill Prognoſtick. 
But a dry Cough is not always a bad Prognoſtick, as 
they imagine; for in the beginning of a Cold it often ha 
E only from the 9 of the Lungs, when the 
wall Veſſels, towards their Extremities, are over-charg'd, 
inſomuch that the Air which a Horſe draws in, is not able 
to penetrate through their whole Subſtance, ſo as to 
enter into all the little Bladders, but is ſuddenly repulsd 
back again, and occafions him often to cough, while it 
meets with a portion to the ſame; Air, before the Action 
of Reſpiration is begun; and we may oftentimes obſerve 
the ſame Symptom in Horſes that are narrow cheſted, 
upon a very {light Cold; becauſe in that Caſe, when the 
Blood- veſſels are full, they have not room for a ſufficient 
Elevation. But if a dry, husky Cough continue after the 
common Symptoms of a Cold are paſt, it is then to be 
very much ſufpected as a thing that will be of ill Conſe- 
| quence, as being the Fore · runner of a Conſumption. But 
we ſhall ſhew the Reaſon of this in its proper Place; 41 
in the mean time proceed to the Cure 14 Cold, while 
it is unattended with any other Accidents than what are 
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Cay. XXV. Of 2 COLD, & œ . 7 


The firſt ny to be done in a Cold, is to take a pretty 
urge quantity of Blood from the Neck · vein, if the noe; 
is otherwiſe in good Caſe, and full of Fleſh; but if he be 
low and poor, the loſs of too much Blood may be preju- 
dicial to him: But yet-as all Colds, for the moſt part, 
alfect the Lungs more or leſs, Blood ought in the begin- 
ning to be drawn away, tho' the quantity be but ſmall 
* Ni it is neceſſary, as in all other Caſes where the Blood 
is too viſcid, to give it more room in the Veſſels, 
If he labours and breathes with Difficulty, and at ſome 


| times appears to be in much Pain, he may be bled a ſecond 


time ; and if his Blood looks of a florid red Colour, and has 
little or no Serum init, and the Pain till continues, after 
the ſpace of twelve Hours he may be bled a third time, to 

event an Impoſthumation in his Lungs, or ſudden Death ; 
» it ſometimes happens, that Horſes are ſeiz d in the be- 
zinning of 4 Cold with a Pleuriſy, or Peripnenmony, 
when no one near them knows the Cauſe of their Agony. 

After Blooding, if your Horſe be coſtive, as is not un- 
common in the beginning of a Cold, let him have the fol- 
lowing Clyſter. k EIS PLL, ee e AGO Are Trae IS 

« Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each three 
Handfuls; Mercury and Pellitory, of each one Handful; 


« boil them for the Space of half an Hour in three Quarts 


« of Water, and to the ſtrained Decoction add half a 
4 Pound of Treacle, coarſe Sugar, or Honey, and the ſame 
quantity of Oil or Butter, to be injected Blood-warm, 
and repeated as often as need fut. 
lf a Lax or Looſeneſs happens, it muſt not be too ſoon 


ſtopp' d, for ſometimes the Diſeaſe terminates that way, 


eſpecially if he has been ſurfeited ; but if it continues too 
long, and cauſes ſore and painful Gripes, it muſt then be 


treated according to the Method laid down for the Cure of 


that kind of looſenefs which is accompanied with a Colick. 
To recover loſt Appetite, which is a Symptom that at- 
tends every violent Cold, he muſt be exercis'd every Day 
more or leſs with chewing Balls, and kept to very moderate 
Feeding: The following Arman may alſo be made uſe of, 
which I can promiſe to be much the beſt of its Kind, _ 
* Take Honey of Roſes half a Pound, the infide of a 
* white Manchet finely crumbled, Cinnamon and Nutmegs 
of each an Ounce, Gallangal, Zedoary, and Calamus 
* Aromaticus, of each an Ounce and a half. Let all theſe 
be made into a fine Powder, and incorporated with the 


4 ces of the Juice of Liquorice, otherwiſe called Spaniſb- 


_ & Roots of Elicampain, round or long Birthwort, and 


date thus made; | Take 
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4 Honey of Roſes, adding Syrup of Lemons, as much a; 
« js neceſſary to make it into the Conſiſtency of a thin 
« Paſte; ” and let him now and then have the quantity 
of a Walnut given him upon the End of a-Bull's Pizzle, 
firſt ſoak'd in Water, and then beat ſoft; his Tongue muſi 
be pull'd to one fide, and the Pizzle put up to the Back- 
part of his Mouth, letting him chew upon it afterwards, 


For his Cough, let the following Drench be given him. 
„Take Hyſſop- water one Pint, diſſolve in it four Oun- 


« ſuice, and two Ounces of brown Sugar - candy, take the | 


« Gentian, of each half an Ounce; the Seeds of Fœnugreek 
% and Lintſeed, of each three Drams; Gallangal and Cin- 
< namon, of each two Drams. Let all theſe be made in- 
<« to a fine Powder, and mix d with the Hyſſop- water and 
& Liquotice, after which add to it a Pint of White · wine 
% or Ale, and give it in a Horn. | 

Let. this be repeated once a Day until the Cold be 
looſen'd, and that your Horſe begins to feed plentifully, thein 
and his Eyes look briſk and lively, and the Matter from by t 
his Nofe (if-there-be a-running from thence) grows thick Rhe 
and well digeſted. But the Rllowing will be ſtill more they 
efficacious, and, indeed, inferior to none that can be given Occ 
in this Caſ. a | Te Oy 
FJTake three or four heads of white Poppies, two Hand- incr 
<« fuls of Coltsfoot, four Qunces of Lintſeed, boil them in add 


* three Pints of Water till one is conſum d, add to it four Hy 


<< Qunces of the Juice of Liquorice, difſolved in the Hyſ- WW vii 
© ſop-water, as above directed, adding alſo the. Pow- 


et ders as in the former Nreſuripi on 
The following Powder out of Solleyſell may be made 


and us d upon Occafion, which I believe will not be the | 
leſs acceptable, that it has all the Ingredients of the Dia- Cle 
ente in it. 37 ” Ga 
„Take Bay- berries, Gentian, round Birthwort, Myrth, cor 
% Flower-de-luce, Shavings of Hartſhorn, and Elicam- not 
pain, of each four Ounces; Zedoary, Cummin-ſeeds, as 1 
« Ani ſſeeds, and Savin, of each two Ounces ; Cinnamon oftt 
„half an Qunce, Cloves two Drams, Flowers of Corn- | 
* Poppies dry d two Ounces.“ The Doſe is two Ounces ac 
-infus'd all Night in Wine... LON. ed of 
The celebrated Horſe- Balls of Markham may allo be 4 


given, one in a Morning, for ſeveral Days together. _ They 


+.» 
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Take Aniſeeds, Cummin- ſeeds, Fœnu- Markham: 
« z  Carthamus-ſeeds, Elicampain- Balls, 
« Root, Flower of Brimſtone, and broowvn˖ 
a gar; cantly, of each two Ounces, beaten and ſearced 
« yery fine. | | 
« rice, and diſſolve it in half a Pint of White-wine, which 
« done, take three Ounces of the Syrup of Coltsfoot, of 


« gallet Oil and Honey, of each half a Pint. Let theſe . 


« he mix d with the former, and with as much Wheat- 
« flower as will bind and knit them all together, work 
« them into a Riff Paſte, and make them into Balls as big 
& a8 4 large French Walnut, or as big as a Hen's Egg. 


Some ule, inſtead of the Syrup of Coltsfoot, two Ounces 
of the Coltsfoot dry'd and made into Powder; others add 


an Ounce of the Chymical Oil of Aniſeeds, which is very 
per, as Horſes are much ſubject to Wind and Flatu- 
CEE Bowels; and many other Alterations I have 
ſen which are not material. 1 
The chief Vertue of theſe Balls conſiſts in Their Virtus. 
their moll ifying and ſofteningQuality,where- 
by they take off from the Acrimony and Sharpneſs of the 


Rheums, which occaſion 2 ughs, by which means 


they alſo fatten ſome Horſes, But if it ſhould, upon any 


Occaſion, be neceſſary to make them more deterfive and 


85 the quantity of the Flower of Brimſtone may be 
increas d, and the Honey proportionably, or there may be 
added to them the Powder of the Roots of Smallage, dry'd 


Hyſſop, and Horſe-mint, the Tops of Fir, and the like, - 


which will make them a moſt excellent and ſafe Scouring 
for Horſes, by breaking thoſe Viſcidities which obſtruct the 
ſmall Paſſages of the Lungs, the Liver, and other principal 
Bowels, cauſing Purſineſs and difficulty of Breathing. 

But in extemporaneous, or off hand Applications, thoſe 


Cleanſers which are N Fog to all Farriers, vis.- 


Garlick, Onions, Brimſtone, Honey, Barbagoes-T ar, or 
common Tar, when rightly adjuſted, and when a Horſe is 
not overmuch cloy'd with them, may be of Service; and 
as ay; are. exceeding powerful in their Operation, they 
often ſucceed, and that very ſoon. Ts 


But in the Cure of a Cold, nothi! is more material than 5 


a due Care of a Horſe's Feeding and Dreſſing, and likewiſe 
of his Exerciſe; and therefore beſides Moderation in his 


Feeding, which we have already obſerv'd to be neceſſary, 


Whatever Food is given him ought to be ſomewhat open- 


hen take an Ounce of the Juice of Liquo- | 
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&. by rubbingand drefling; and if you find your Horſe of 


thoſe Diſcharges may be then eaſily promoted by warm 


Pleuriſy. "#4 
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ing, as ſcalded Bran, or Barley inſtead of Oats; and in his 

ater thoſe things that are diluting, and will promote the 
Diſcharges by Sweat and Urine, as the Sal Polychreſtum, 
Sai Prunelle, crude Tartar, and crude Sa, Armoniack, 
already deſcrib'd in putrid and malignant Fevers, for a 
violent Cold comes the neareſt to Fevers of a malignant 
Kind, and is often the Fore-runner of ſuch Fevers, as we 
may ſometimes obſerve; and therefore all thoſe things 
are neceflary that help to carry off the groſſer Parts of th 
Serum, for by that means a due and uniform Circulation 
of the Blood is the ſooner recovered. . 

And this is alſo greatly forwarded by moderate Exerciſe, 


himſelf inclinable to Sweat, which often happens in the be- 
inning of a Cold: or if he lies under a heavy Oppreſſion, 


Cloathing ; and, if neceſſary, may be yet more forwa 
by giving him an Ounce of Venice-Treacle in a Pint of TI 


White-wine or Treacle-water. And laſtly, | Flan 


| If the running at the Noſe be likely to WI fers t 
OD 2 continue too 1 after the other — Mu a Fe 
Noſe —_— 7% are in a great meaſure gone off, let him have BW mati 
the Glanders, once a Day, for ſome time, a Decoction Bu! 

mY made with three or four handfuls of Red- der 
roſe Leaves, an Ounce of Pomegranate-bark, and an Ounce WW 8ym 


and a half of Diaſcordium diflolv'd in it, and let his Noſe on; 


be often ſyring'd with ſome of the ſame Decoction, ot Cau 
with Honey of Roſes, which is much the ſame 5; and by Effe 
following this Method, you may prevent it turning to the WW and 
Glanders, unleſs your Horſe be ald conſumpti ve, in which WW the! 


Caſe it will be very hard to put a Stop to it. 2 
e 1 > pA Wa 
_ CHAP. VII. =! 
O Cheſt-foundering, &c. | * 
chift fundr- THE Diſeaſe chat goes under this Deno- 


ing bears an 4 mination in Horſes, comes the neareſt 

Affinity tos any to that which in a human Body is called 
a Fleurify, or Peripneumonia, which is an 

Inflammation of the Lungs or Pleura, accompanied with 

Pain and difficulty of breathing, $565 

t 2h 4 Ude Cauſe is from all the ſame things that 

= Cauſe. ._ produce a Cold, as expoſing a Horſe ** 


* N SNA NS & 
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he is hot to the cold Air, riding him at that time into cold 
Water, or letting him have cold Water to drink; and 
therefore it is ſometimes introduc'd by a Cold, 

Sometimes it proceeds from a Horſe's eating unwholſome 
Hay, and bad Provinder, or his Feeding on cold frozen 


Graſs in Winter, eſpecially if he has not been us'd to it; 


but the moſt common and ordinary Cauſe, is the over- 


riding a foul-body'd Horſe that has not been accuſtom'd to 


Exerciſe, for then his Blood being agitated, and put into a 
more than ordinary degree of Motion, paſſes forward into 
the Lungs or Pleura in great Quantity, and very much 
diſtends the fmall Veſſels there, but becauſe of its Viſcidity 
it ſuddenly ftagnates, and occaſions Pain and Inflammation, 
vith the other Symptoms we have already mention'd. 
And therefore young Horſes, as their Bodies are moſt apt 
to be foul, and their Blood of unequal Fluidity, are t 
moſt liable to Cheſt- Foundering. f 

The Signs are, an exceſſive heaving of the The Signs, + 
Flanks, ſtarting with Pain as often as he of- ET 


fers to move; when violent, it is always accompanied with | 
a Fever; but as the Fever is only an Effect of the Inflam» 


mation, it goes off as ſoon as that is removed. 
But a Horſe is often ſaid to be Cheſt-foun- The Care of 


der d in his Body, when there are no viſible Chef funf. 


Symptoms of much Pain, only an Oppreſſi- , aud. 
en even proceeds From 4 5 2 of 
Cauſes, and as it produces many of the ſame "Os, 
Effects, as breaking the Horſe's Wind, melting his Greaſe, 
and all other Diſeaſes that follow ſuch an Oppreſſion on 
the Lungs, and other Bowels, it ought, in the Cure, to be 


treated much after the ſame manner as if there was Pain 


and Inflammation, only that Blooding may be more ſpa- 
ringly us d; for when there is ſuch an — that a 
Horſe cannot breathe, but is like to be ſuffocated, then 
Blooding muſt be repeated, as the leſſer Evil. . 

And in this Caſe I would always recommend opening the 
Plank. veins, or thoſe of the infide of the Thigh, to make 
a Revulfion, which will be tound much more ſafe, and an- 
fwer the End much better than Bleeding in the Neck or 


, Plat-veins, as is u{ually practis'd in ſuch Caſes, for this of- 


ten cauſes a greater Deri vation upon the Lungs or Pleura. 


And becauſe a Cheſt- founder d Horſe has oftentimes a 


great inward Heat and Coſti veneſs, hs md in the begin- 
ung, he ought to have an emollient wi 
ny t 
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Balls be given him twice a Da . one in the Morning, 
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that inſerted in the preceding Chapter for a Cold, which 
may be. repeated as often as there is occaſion; and if there 


be no Symptoms of Pain, but only Heavineſs and Oppref. 


— which does not hinder a Horſe from lying down, not 

him altogether from Feeding, the Method we hare 
— down for the Cure of a Surfeit is to be follow d. And 
if he be alſo addicted to a Cough, the Remedies for that 
Intention are likewiſe to be made uſe of. 

But if you find him in Pain, and full of Agony, after % 
has been bled, and had a Clyſter in 2. let the following 
Drench be given him to promote Sweat. 

„ Take * one Pint and a half, Treacle-wate 
« half a Pint, diſſolve in the Treacle-water fix Grains of 


4 'Camphire, afterwards add an Ounce and a half of Venice- 


« T; reacle, or Mithridate, or two Ounces of London-Treas 
4 ie, mix all together, and giveit your Horſe thro' a Horn, 
Afterwards let him be walk'da little, and well cloath'd ; 


and when he is inclinable to drink, let him have warm Wa 
ter ſtrew'd with Oatmeal. 


When thoſe things are done, let one of the followi 


5 


another in the Afternoon, an Hour before watering ra 

Take Conſerve of Red-roſes two Ounces, Sperms 
e Ceti one Ounce, Linſeed and Feenugreek-ſeeds in Pou- 
« der of each an Ounce and a half, I uorice Powder 


| « two Ounces. - Let theſe be made i into four Balls, with 


« {ſweet Oil, or Oil of ſweet Almonds, as is ſufficient, 
The Uſe of theſe muſt be continued for ſeveral Days; 

and-when the violent Symptoms are abated, he may, by 

degrees, be inur'd to Exerciſe, which, with a Cleaning 


Diet, wil perfect the Cure. 


c HAT. XXVIL 


0 of Purſve, Broken-winded, and ae, 
_ Caſes. 


Ti is ſufficiently hn to any one who is the leaſt ac- 
rear with the Animal 5 one whe y, that whatever 
cauſes an overgreat Influxof Blood into the Lungs, and other 
Parts adminiſtring to Reſpiration, will occaſion a heaving 
of the Flanks, and difficulty of Breathing ; and therefore 


” * are very few Diſeaſes of . 8 nnen 3 


mY 
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anied more or leſs with thoſe Symptoms. Conſumprive = 
bn the Diſeaſes that come under our pre- and Broken= 
{at Confideration, are ſuch as have their winded Caſes, 
chief and principal Seat in the Lungs, pro- Proveed from 
ceding from an Ulcer, or ſome inward yp ng 4 
Waſting, whereby the ſmall Veſſels are wore 506 Lungs, Kc. 
and abraded by the acrimony and ſharpneſs of the com- 
mon Diſcharges, or from ſome obſtinate Stagnation, hin- 
dring the Air from penetrating, ſo as to elevate and lift 
them up in the Action of Reſpiration, or when there is 
tough mucilaginous Matter ſeparated in the Branches of 
de Windpipe, for all ſuch things will occafion a very great 
Diſturbance in the Flanks of a Horſe ; and when a Horſe 
has any of thoſe Infirmities 7 him, he may juſtly be 
term d purſi ve, or broken-winded. N 2 

The Cauſe is from Colds, Surfeits, and o- Ceanr'd by 
ther Diſeaſes that have never been thorough- Colds, and other 
ly carry'd off, but chiefly obſtinate Colds, for © Diſceſer affe#- 
by them the Lungs are in a more eſpecial , ide raf, 
manner affected; and therefore whatever _ FE. hard 
brings on a Cold, or other Diſeaſes affecting ding. 
te Fun s, may be look'd upon as the Procatartick, or 
remote Cauſe of broken Wind, or Purfineſs, 'The eating of 
unwholſome Food, and feeding in a bad Air, alſo _ 
on theſe Diſorders : But many. Horſes have their Wind 
broke by ill uſage, as hard Riding when they are full, for 
by that means their Blood is thrown into the Lungs, with 
ſo much impetuofity, and in ſuch quantity, that it ſud- 
denly cauſes Foundering and Inflammation, which is often- 
times followed with an inward Abſceſs, or Ulcer, which 
proves incurable. | * 
Ide common and uſual Signs are, a heav- The Signe. 
ing and beating of the Flanks, ſometimes 
a 2 and rattling; and in ſome deſperate Caſes, a 
ſwelling of the Kernels about the Throat, and a glander'd 
running at the Noſe. als 15 : 

But here it is to be 'obſerv'd, that ſome Several Cafer ß, 
Horſes may be purfive and ſhort-winded, | wherein s Horſe 
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0 and exhibit ſeveral of theſe abovemention d 9 be purſy 4 
7 digns, and yet their Caſe not dangerous, nor _ — . 4 
8 properly to come under the Denomination . 
of a broken Wind, or Conſumption - for aud yet be free 


> ſome Horſes are naturally thick-winded, bat Diſ. 
q eſpecially thoſe that are great and foul Feed- 2 3 4 


ers, 


= 
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ers, for by that means their Blood is, for the mo part 
roſs and viſcid, and paſſes with ſome difficulty thro the 
nal Veſſels of the ooo which being alſo fre vently 
preſs'd by a full Stomach, will not only occafion Park 
neſs, but ſometimes a Cough ; yet as ſuch are very apt to 
turn. broken-winded, they ſhould be kept to ſpare and clean 
- Feeding, or have conſtant and daily Exercile, _ 
Moſt young Horſes, that have been habituated to Eaſe, 
will blow upon the leaſt Exerciſe, eſpecially if they be 
fat; and that proceeds alſo from a thick and plentiful 
Blood; but it is very well known, that if ſuch Horſe 
are not over-labour'd while in this Condition, but by de 
grees harden'd and inur'd to Exerciſe, thoſe Symptom. 
will ſoon vaniſh ; and if the Helps of Phyfick are requit d, 
their Diſorders may ſpeedily be remov'd by Bleeding, and 
very moderate Scouring. SI 
- ' Horſes that are poor, and in a low Condition, when 
they are exerciſed beyond their Strength and Feeding, will 
' alſo heave and labour, as it they were broken-winded ; az 
_ alſo thoſe that have been fick, or lie under ſome Diſtem- 
per that waſtes their vital Spirits, tho' their Lungs are 
erfectly ſound; or if a Horſe has had any immoderate 
Diſcharges by Blood or Dung, any of thaſs will cauſe a 
Horſe to heave and labour for Breath, as if he was bro- 
ken winded : But as in all theſe Caſes, this ſeeming Op- 
| preſſion proceeds only from a ſcarcity of Blood an n 
rits, there not being what is ſufficient to actuate and ele- 
vate the Lungs and Cheſt, the Symptoms wear off by 
good Care and Feeding. 5 
And, laſtly, we may obſerve ſome Horſes, that have no 
inward Infirmity, blow and wheeze, from an vs ef gin 
in the Paſſages between the Mouth and Noſe, which hap- 
ns the more readily to Horſes, as they draw in and ex- 
pel their Breath chiefly at the Noſe ; but that Imperfection 
is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, for albeit his Flanks move like 4 
broken-winded Horſe, while he is in Action, yet as ſoon 
as he is ftopp'd, that Agitation goes off, and nothing far- 
ther is to be taken notice of in \ but waat 1 
natural. And there are ſome Horſes: ſhort-winded from 
the narrowneſs of their Cheſt, which is plainly diſcern 
able as often as they are put to gallop, or to any Labour. 
But where that Defe& proceeds from ſome Imperfection 
of the Lungs, it is eafily enough diftinguiſh'd ; becauſein 
all Caſes 2 the Lungs are hurt, tho a Horſe's Flo 


1 
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ill heave and work moſt impetuouſly upon Exerciſe, 

even when he ſtands in the Stable, there is no interval 
& from that Agitation, but he ſtill labours more or 
* a Horſe is ſaid to have his Wind What Horſes . 
ouch'd or broke, according to the nature are properly de. 
and degree of Efficacy in the Diſtemper; feive in their 
vo ſome Horſes will laſt a great while with in. 
lafirmities of this Kind, and continue at the ſame paſs, 


ud do abundance of ſervice, and yet be abſolutely incu- 


able; ſome waſte and decline gradually, and others very 
ſuddenly ; all which we ſhall endeavour to explain. N 

The Diſorders that affect the Wind of a Horſe, yet not 
ſpas to cauſe a ſudden Waſte and Decay, are chiefly of 


| wo Kinds. + . 
In the firſt, tho' a Horſe has no Intervals free from a 


working and agitation of his Flanks, yet if he coughs but 
kidom, and has no Moiſture proceeding from his Noſe, 
nor does waſte in his Body, it is a Sign that his Infirmit 
ceds from ſome obſtinate Obſtructions in the ſmall 
effels of the Lungs, or from chalky Matter ingender'd 


in them, which hinders the Air from pafling into all the 


little Air-bladders, ſo that they. cannot be fully inflated 
and diſtended, or it may be caus'd by ſome Adheſion to 
the Pleura and Ribs, for then the Lungs cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently depreſs'd ; and a Horſe in this Condition muſt 
hare his Noſtrils frequently contracted in ſucking in the 
Air, but will never breathe out freely. 


by other diſtinguiſhing Signs ; for, as in the firſt Caſe, a 
Horſe ſeldom coughs but when in Exerciſe, or when his 
Stomach and Guts are full; in the laſt, a Horſe will cough 
oy often, but eſpecially upon every ſlight Cold, and at 
t 


ame time is frequently troubled with a wheezing and 


nttling in his Pipes; all which proceeds from a thick mu- 
claginous Matter ticking in the Branches of the Wind- 
ipe, that not only muſt occafion frequent wog ping. 
oy: _ cauſe a conſtant heaving and working of 

| f. N | 


The Diſorders that cauſe a total Deca , and which may | 


not improperly be ſaid to conſtitute a Conſumption, are 
alſo reducible to two Kinds: The firſt. is, when there is 


« Waſte; oecafion'd by an Over-relaxation in the -glan- 


„ 


4 


dulous Parts, and a too great Diſcharge of the ues 
| W 
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which are only allotted to keep the Lungs moiſt; and 


* * 
£6 
* E 


the ſecond is, when there is an Ulcer form'd in them, 
And theſe are diſtinguiſhable from the former in this, that giv 


wherever there is a Decay, either by an Ulcer, or by ſuch WM Ka 

a Waſte as we have been-ſpeaking of, a Horſe will be able Fo 
to bear no manner of Exerciſe without a finking and low- upc 
neſs of his Spirits; and as his Diſtemper continues, loſes WI the 


Fleſh, turns flabby, and is ſubject to hectick Diſorders : hin 
whereas in the other Caſes, a Horſe will go through a 
Journey, or perform any other Exerciſe, if he be well us'd, 
. without any conſiderable Infirmity, excepting that of his 
Flanks. However, as this Diſtinction is not fo eafily 
made in a beginning Conſumption, while a Horſe as yet 
retains ſome Strength and Vigour, his Cough ought there- 
fore chiefly to be obſerv'd ; tor if that be ſhort and vehe- 
ment, or hollow and ſounding, it is then very much to be 
doubted ; for ſuch Coughs as theſe generally attend where 
there is an Ulcer in the Lungs, or where there is a con- 
ſtant Waſte, by the Superfluity of the common Diſ- 


charges. 5 
2 But we ſhall now proceed to the Cure, 
The Cure. And firſt of all, as to thoſe Defects in the 
Wind of a Horſe, which are caus'd by obſtinate Obftruc- 
tions in the ſmalleſt Arteries, or chalky Matter, Cc. 
though we do not propoſe any abſolute Relief in ſuch 
Caſes, as we ſcarcely imagine any Thing can be exhibited, | 
either to penetrate through hard and obſtinate Obſtruc- 
tions, or diſlodge foreign Matter ingender'd in the Lungs, 
or remove Adheſions, that perhaps have been begun before 
the Horſe was foal'd; yet becauſe a Horſe may ſtill be 
of ſervice, notwithſtanding theſe Infirmities, he ſhould 
now and then ha ve ſuch Things given him as are gently 
opening, and are fit to lubricate all the Paſſages, and 
render them glib and eaſy; for which Purpoſe we recom- 
mend Markham's Balls, or any Compoſition of the like 
Ingredients : 'He may alſo ſometimes have a little clean 
Antimony given him. * 9 1 FA 3 
1 2 But the principal thing to be 0 , 
28 zs the Ates Feeding and Exerciſe of ſuch 
'* . Horſes; tho! I need not lay down any Me- 
thod for it, becauſe every one knows that the ordina 
Rules are to be obſerv'd in the ſtricteſt Senſe, with reſpet 
to broken-winded Horſes, For albeit Exerciſe is as neceſ- 
ſary to them as to any other, yet when it is in the leaſt 
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immoderate, or if it be given upon the Stomach, its Ef- 
ſects are, for the moſt part, very bad; and he that would 
give ſuch an Horſe much Water to drink, or keep his 
Rack conſtantly full, muſt be but-a very young Groom : 
For when the Stomach is full of Hay or Water, as it lies 
upon a level with the Lungs in all ſuch, Creatures, it is 
the more apt to preſs forwards 1. the Midriff, and 
hinder the Action of the Lungs, which cannot but be ve- 
troubleſome in all Caſes where they are any wiſe de- 
Laive, as we daily obſerve in purſi ve and broken-wind> 
Koe... | r 
As to thoſe Horſes who have thick mucilaginous Mat- 
ter obitructing the Pipes, and whoſe Lungs muſt alſo bee 
rery humid, and, as it were, more relaxed than natural; 
albeit the ſame Rules are to be obſerved in their Oecono- 
my. of Diet and Exerciſe, as in the former Caſe; and | 
though the ſame Remedies are alſo very proper, yet be- 
cauſe this Diſtemper is ſometimes more a9 65 by Fits 
than at other times, and may therefore require Medicines 
of more powerful Efficacy; befides Blooding, which is 
neceſſary when the Oppreſſion is upon him, the following 
Balls may be given with good Succeſs, | 

Take Galbanum and Gum Ammoniacum, of each a 
quarter of a Pound, Burdock-root half a Pound; firſt 
beat them well in a Mortar with two Ounces of the 
Flowers of Benjamin; then add by degrees ſweet Oil, 

Kuntil you bring them into a Paſte fit to be made into 
* Balls, weighing two Ounces each. Let your Horſe have 
two of theſe every Day, one in the Morning, and another 
* in the Afternoon, two Hours before Water, keeping him 
*ty'd up to the Rack all that while, 81 { 
The following Balls may be alſo given with good Suc- _ 75 
cels, and may be eaſily procured at all Times, and almoſt 1 

in all Places. | rhe 

Take four Heads of Garlick, an Ounce of Horſe-radiſh, 
"amp them in a Mortar; then add an Qunceand a half 

of Flour of Brimſtone, and work them into a . Maſs 
with as much ſweet Oil as is ſufficient : Let theſe be 
made into two Balls, one to be taken in the Morning, 
„and the other in the Afternoon, as above directed. 

All the Remedies preſcrib'd in a Cold, are alſo profit- 
able and uſeful-in this Caſe ; and he may have ſome- 
limes ſcalded Barley inſtead of Oats ; and nothing will be 
more proper than Barley dong in his Water with Liquo- 

N | | 5 r 
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rice, which he will drink with pleaſure after he has been 
uſed to it. | I 66326 3 
We now proceed to the Cure of thoſe Horſes that are 
broken winded and confumptive, which is only to be at. 
tempted in the beginning, and before they begin to fall 


much Nef for Horſes in this Condition will often eat to 


exceſs, and keep up their Body that way, if they are not 


| — to daily Labour; and becauſe a _— Diet in this 


aſe is the moſt likely to ſucceed, he 


ould, in the fir 


: eres be reſtricted from eating too much Hay, and from 


rinking too much Water, eſpecially at a time, and that 


for the Reaſons already alledg'd; for what he wants in 


this, may eaſily be made up another wa 


I ̃ berefore let a Mixture of Linſced and Fenugreek 


Seeds be given him frequently in his Corn, and ſometimes 


a few of the greater hot Seeds, as thoſe of Fennel, Cara- 


ways, and Aniſe; in his Water may be boil'd three or four 


 Handfuls of Barley, with a little Liquorice or Honey diſ- 


ſolv'd in it; but he muſt not be uſed conſtantly to the Li- 
quorice, eſpecially if he appear to waſte very much, for it 
may in that Caſe prove over-deterfive. | 


He ought to have Exerciſe more or leſs every Day; but | 


that muſt be moderate, and only when the Weather is clear; 
for by this means the toughneſs of the Blood is broke, and 
all the Diſcharges kept free and open. | 

If he be at any time ſeiz'd with an Oppreſſion, and a 
more than ordinary Difficulty of Breathing, he ought to 
have a Vein opened in his Flank, or on the inſide of the 


Thigh, from whence may be taken a ſmall quantity of 


Blood ; but this muſt be only gone about when there is an 
abſolute Neceſſity for it. 2 4 | 
Ihe following Balls may be given, and continued with 
good Succeſs, Sc. 80 | 
“Take of Myrrh and Gum Benzoin of each four Qunces, 


Gum Arabick, the Roots of Orrice, round Birthwort, 


e and the Shavings of Hartſhorn or Ivory, of each two Our- 
ces ; Galangal and Zedoary of each an Ounce, Fennel 
« ſeeds, Cummin-ſeeds, and Fenugreek, of each an Ounce 
© and a half: Let theſe be beat into a fine Powder, and 
made up into a {tiff Paſte with Honey, or Syrup of Colt 
foot; then work into the whole an Ounce of the common 
« Balſam of Sulphur, and let them be made into Ball 
« the bigneſs of a large Walnut, whereof one is to be give" 
* every Morning and Afternoon, an Hour before 5 
F time, | 
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All pectoral Herbs, as Maiden-hair, Colts-foot, Rocket, 
Scabious, and the like; all healing Balſams and: Gums, 
and all the Remedies directed in this and the two preceed- 
ing Chapters, may be profitably given in broken-winded, 
conſumptive Caſes. But if your Horſe, notwithſtanding 
theſe Helps, turns poor and emaciate, low in his Spirits, 
and addicted to ſwear, heaves to his Chine, and, with a 
reduplicated Motion, farts much and often, coughs and 
rattles, ſounds hollow, and looks ghaſtly, with his Eye- 


pts fallen, you had better give him to the Crows, than 


at the Expence of his keeping, for his future Services 
will never be anſwerable to it. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Glanders and Mourning of the Chine. 


THE Glauders is a Flux or running of corrupt Matter 
from the Noſe of a Horſe, which is of different Co- 
lours, white, yellow, green, or black, according to the de- 
75 of Malignity, or according as it has been of a long or 
ort continuance. 1 
Concerning the Nature and Cauſe of this Diſcharge, 
Authors have given very ſtrange and unintelligible Ac- 
counts; ſome have aſcrib'd it to the Lungs, ſome to the 
Spleen, ſome to the Liver and Kidneys, and ſome to the 
Brain; and when it has continued ſo long that the Mat- 
ter becomes a blackiſh Colour, as is uſual in its laſt Stage, 


they have imagin'd it to come from the Spine; and from 
thence have called it the Mourning of the Chine. Mr. 


Snape, in his Anatomy, has taken notice of the Farriers 
Mittakes concerning this Diſtemper ; and altho' there are 
lome things in his Account of it that are liable to Excep- 


tion, yet becauſe it is much more rational than any thing 


has hitherto been ad vanc'd upon the Subject; and likewiſe 


becauſe the Authority of ſo eminent a Farrier may, no 
doubt, weigh with moſt Readers, we ſhall therefore give 


it a place here. a. 
at Author baving in the 5th Chapter Ar. Snape _ 
of his 3d Book ſhewn the Uſe of the Glan - Arcounr of the 
euls pituitaria, and that there can be no Glandv⁴ ang 
iſcharge from it into the Noſe, falls into %. ef. 
the following DigreſfionconcerningtheGlan . 


may 
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ders; wherein he obſerves, that the Matter which ifueth 


ſo plentifully out of the Noſes of Horſes that have got 


reat Colds, or are glandered, falls not, as he himſelf had 
Hike time believed, from the Brain, but that it was ſepa- 
rated from the arterial Blood by the Glands or Kernels of 
the upper part of the inſide of the-Noſe, which, he ſays, is 
the more readily to be believed, becauſe the other Glands 
are ſwell' d at the ſame time, and particularly thoſe under the 
Horſe's Jaws, that being one of the molt certain Signs of a 
Horſe's inclining to the Glanders. But he goes on in the 
following Words: And this may ſerve to convict of Error 
6 all our antient Authors, who did hold (and our Practi- 


e tioners, who at this Day do hold) that the Glanders 


proceed from a Defect and Waſting in the Brain; and 
« that all that ſnotty Matter comes from thence, which 
e jſſues out of the Noſe ; which, were it ſo, all the Brain 
« in the Horſe's Head would not be ſufficient to ſupply it 


=” with Matter for three Days, according to the uantity I 


ce have ſeen come from one in that time, It is therefore a 
« very falſe Opinion, taken up meerly upon gueſs, with- 


cout inſpecting into the Parts, that our Practitioners do 


© commonly entertain concerning this Diſeaſe. 


Neither is there ſuch a Diſeaſe as the Mourning of 
« the Chine, as they do to this Day hold; for it is impol- 
4 fible any Creature ſhould continue ſo long alive, as till 
« all his Brain be ſo far waſted by this Diſeaſe, that it 
« comes to reach the Spinal Marrow without the Skull, 
« which is that, I ſuppoſe, they call the Chime. 

„But this Diſeaſe, by them called the Monrning of 
« the Chine, is diſtinguiſhed into a different Diſeaſe from 
46 
« is generally obſerv'd, that after a Horſe hath had this 
« Diſeaſe running on him for ſome time, the corrupt Mat- 
« ter or Snot, changes by degrees from an indifferent white 
to a more dull Colour, inclining at firſt to a little red- 
„ diſh, but after a longer time, eſpecially when a Horſe 
begins to grow towards his End, it will be very black, 
and very nauſeous both to ſee and ſmell. 
From this alteration of the Colour, as I have ſaid, 1 


cc 


Ado believe they give the Diſeaſe this proper and diſtin- 


(c 
cc 


guiſhing Name of Mourning of the Chine ; whereas i 

1s only a greater degree of one and the ſame Diſeaſe, in 

which the Chine is not at all affected, at leaſt no more 

e than any other Part of the Body, all of which 3 
1 ' | e 


the former, from the Matter's altering its Colour; for it 
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« away by this inveterate Diſtemper. By what Steps it 
« proceeds, and how the Matter comes to alter its Co our, 
« Til give you my Opinion. INT =} 
The Maſs of Blood being depraved, either by un- 
© wholeſome Food, or by great Colds, or, laſtly, by In- 
« feftion from the Air, and from other Horſes (for this 
« Niſtemper is catching) this phlegmatick Matter collect- 
«ed in it, is ſpued out of the ends of the Arteries in the 
upper part of the Noſtrils, about the ſpungy Bones chief- 
« ly ; for in an Horſe there is little of this Matter comes 
4 out of the Mouth, but it ſtill deſcends by the Noſtrils. 
„This Humour, I ſay, diſtilling out of the Arteries by 
the ſpungy Bones continually, doth in proceſs of time 
a ſo fill the ſaid Bones with filthy Matter, that, like a 
4 Sink or Chanel, being choaked up with Filth, there is 
© not ſo free a Paſſage for the Humour, as when the Diſ- 
© eaſe firſt began; ſo that the Matter by that means is 
there ſtay d, and by its continuance there, it acquires ſo 
bad a Quality, that it corrodes and cankers thoſe Bones, 
and indeed ulcerates and gangrenes all the Paſſages of 
the Noſtrils, till it has mortify d and conſum'd them (as 
happens ſometimes to veneral Perſons) and at length de- 
* ſtroy' d the Beaſt; for indeed it is ſeldom or never cura- 
dle, when it is once come truly to be a Canker, . 
„Now by the foulneſs of theſe Bones (as I have ſaid) 
* that Matter or Snot which doth deſcend by theſe Paſ- 
* ſages (which indeed doth at length drivel down in a 
greater Quantity than before, by reaſon of the 1 
: being widen'd, from the Parts being gnawn aſunder by 
the canker'd Humour) I fay, that Matter or Snor, 
* which deſcends after this, is of a contrary Colour to 
* what it uſed to be; for. it is become more black and 
* wateriſh, mixed with a little red, and hath a very ill 
* Smell; but this Alteration happens not from the Mat- 
* ter's flowing from a new Part, but is cauſed by reaſon of 
the faulneſ? of the Parts through which it paſſeth; for 
from thence it hath its Dye in a great degree, 
Not but there is yet another Cauſe of it, which is the 
greater foulneſs of the Blood]; for as the beginning of the 
Diſtemper did proceed from the Corruption or Nepra- 
vation of the Blood, which was become, as it were, dege- 
* nerate from its ſpirituous/balſamick, and volatilized Con- 
dition, into a flat and vapid State, like to dead Wine; ſo 
in proceſs of time, for ”"_ of the Spirits to quicken 
* ie 
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6 it, and cauſe the Fermentations neceſſary to the 

„ Places of the Body, where the excrementitious Parts of 
* the Blood ſhould be thrown off, ſuch Excrements ate 
“ collected every Day in a greater quantity, and acquite a 
© greater Degree of Malignity, being hardly any Part of 
e them diſcharged any other way but this, which is pre- 
« ternatural, and moſt times becomes deſtructive to the 
« Beaſ}, after * r e e bee oy to the Height. 

0 But we ſhall here ſubjoin, to what Mt. 
— Snape has ſaid concerning the Glanders, 
concerning the ſome few Confiderations that will make this 
Glanders, &c. Matter yet more intelligible 5 and in order 
thereunto, the Reader would do well to conſider, that an 
Ulcer, or an Abſceſs form'd in any part, from whence 


there may conſtantly be deriv'd a very large Diſcharge of 


Matter, will ſoon bring the Body into a weak and debili- 
tated State, by depriving it of its neceſſary Suftenance and 
Support; and this we find by daily Obſervation, both in 
human ge and in brute ref, 3 4 
Nor does this happen by reaſon of the quantity of Mat- 
ter alone that — at br Parts, bes as N 0 an 
over · great Determination of the Blood towards the ulcera- 
ted Part, which leſſens the common and ordinary Diſchar- 
ges by the Glands and Pores of the Body; for by this 
means the Blood is rendered more viſcid, and unapt to 
Motion, and (as the abovementioned Author obſerves) it 
loſes its Spirits; and therefore it very readily ſtagnates in 
the ſoft Parts, and where the Blood-veſſels are very ſmall, 
as in the Lungs, Kidneys, Sc. forming Ulcers in them 
' alſo. And for this Reaſon it very often falls out, that 
glandered Horſes turn conſumptive, and conſumptive Hor- 
les turn glandered. And this has brought Farriers into 
different Opinions concerning the Glanders, becauſe mot 
landered Horſes, after they were opened, have been found 
geſective in one or more of their inwards. | N 
But to underſtand the Nature of this Diſtemper aright, 
it will be neceſſary to conſider, that it takes its beginning, 
and has its chief Seat, in a little ſoftſpungy Fleſh, which is 
eafily dilated by the leaſt Influx'of Blood; and therefore 
we lometimes - obſerve a Running at the Noſe in ſome 


Horſes from a very flight Cold ; but when this Subſtance 


hap ens to be very much relaxed, any one may, without 
much Difficulty, imagine how the Running will be apt 
fo ingreale, PEAR * 
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But that this ny yet be the more readily The Glanders 
zpprehended, we ſhall confider it in all irs confer dinall 
{erent Stages. Firſt, As it is a ſimple , Stages. 
Running; . Secondly, As it becomes an Ulcer : And under 
this Head it may be alſo conſidered in a twofold Reſpect, 
a5 it is an Ulcer in the fleſhy Parts, and as it becomes an 
Ulcer in the bony Parts. And though this be only an ad- 
vanced Degree of the ſame Diſeaſe, yet we have made this 
Diſtinction in . with thoſe, who, in its laſt Stage, 
have call'd it the Mourning of the Chiu. 

Now this Diſeaſe at firſt is no other than a Superfluity 
of Matter 2 from the ſoft {pungy Fleſh in the up- 
per Part of the Noſe, and that it is cauſed by an over- great 
Plenty of Blood from the Arteries into thoſe Parts; for by 
this means that glandulous Fleſh becomes inlarged: And 
whereas in its natural State there is nothing ſeparated from 
it but a little Moiſture, which in Horſes is hardly perceiv- 
able, and ſerves chiefly to refreſh thoſe Parts which are the 
* — of Smell ing; yet now that the Glands are dilated 

d ſwell'd, there is a confiderable quantity of Matter con- 
tinually diſcharged from their excretory Ducts. 5172 

And whether this proceed from a Cold, or from the Stran- 
gles, or from infection, or an inward Waſte and „it 
vill ſoon degenerate into an Ulcer; and the Matter being pent 
up with thoſe Paſſages, muſt eafily acquire a more than or- 
dinary degree of Putrefaction, whereby it turns corroſi ve, 
waſtes and deſtroys the Veſſels; fo that jnftead of that fu- 
N Diſcharge, which was in the beginning of the Di- 

per, from the common Paſſages of the Gland, the Mat- 
ter now proceeds from the ruptyr'd and torn Veſſels; and 
therefore if the Horſe lives until the Glanders turn to an 
Ulcer, the Matter is frequently ſtreaked with Blood. | 
But in the laſt Stage of this e e the intolerable 
Stench, and à diſcoloyr'd Corruptign, denotes the Bones to 
be ulcerated, as well as the Fleſh ; and how this may hap- 
pen, is not difficult to be conceived, eſpecially if it be re- 
membred, that the Bone, in which the ſpungy Fleſh is ſeat- 
ed, is alſo it ſelf very ſpungy, Now as this Bone is open and 
full of Pores, it muſt call become a fit Receptacle for a 
more than ordinary 2 of the common . and 
when theſe are perpetually falling into it, changing its Na- 
ture from that of a Bone, it turns into a Caries, and be- 
comes like dead mortify'd Fleſh, fo that all the Matter that 
comes from thence bof an - or black Colour ; and 4 

Py | | 
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it has been of ſome Continuance, it alſo-waſtes and deſtroyt 
the Paſſages of the Noſe, as Mr. Snape has obſerv'd. 
No wonder then that the Cure of the Glanders becomes 
difficult, as it is thus circumſtanced ; for beſides the inward 
Waſte and Decay, which is ſometimes the Cauſe of it, and 
is for the moſt part, or always the Effect of it, as it is ſeat- 
ed out of the Reach of proper Applications, and in ſuch 
Parts as we have obſerved to be of a very looſe and open 
Structure; therefore the leaſt Running from the Noſe of 4 
Horſe, unleſs he be otherwiſe in good Order, is very much 
to be feared ; but eſpecially if it be remembred What we 
have elſewhere taken notice of concerning the dependent 
Pofition'of a Horſe's Head, whereby he is render'd liable 
to many ſudden Diſorders, as the Vertigo, Staggers, Cc. 
and to frequent Diſeaſes of the Eyes; we may upon the 
ſame footing eaſily imagine how he may alſo become glan- 
dered, if once the Blood 3 to be determin'd in an 
over-great quantity into the ſo 
about the Noſe and Throat. TS AT 
But although the Cure of the Glanders is hardly to be 
attempted in its. laſt Stage, or even when in is turn d to an 


Ulcer, or indeed in any Circumſtance, when a Horſe is 


inclinable to be Conſumptive; yet that we may not be 
thought wanting of thoſe Helps that are neceſſary for ſo 
common a Deſeaſe, we ſhall lay down ſuch Rules as are 
to be obſerv'd, and preſcribe ſuch Remedies as are the 
moſt appropriated to every Degree of it. 
The Carr. And therefore in the beginning, if the 
ERuyning be ſimple, ſuch as may proceed 
from a Cold, and continues too long, if the Horſe has 
Strength, he may be purged once or twice, or oftener, with 
the following Drench. _ 1 
Take the Roots of common Burdock ſliced one 
 *. Handfu), of Guaiacum and Saſſafras Wood, of each 
half a Pound; Monk's Rhubarb four Ounces, Sena one 
* Ounce, Jalap bruiſed two Ounces; ſweet Fennel ſeeds or 
Aniſeeds an Qunce;and a half. Boil the Burdock- 
„Roots and the Woods in two Quarts of Water for the 
Space of a whole Hour; after which put in the other 
* Ingredients; and to a, Quart of the ſtrained Decoction 
L add a Quarter of a Pound of Honey: Let this be given 
in the Morning with the uſual Precautions ; and let his 
Water alſo be warm, and ſweetned with Honey. 
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« Butter, to be given as the former. „en aus 

« After the „ bee of the Phyſick, let him have a 
Pecoction of the Red-Roſe-Leaves, with an Ounce and 
« an half or two Ounces of Diaſcordium difſolved in it, 
« which will greatly contribute to abate the running at 
« the Noſe ; and while it is only in this firſt Stage, a little 
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„Take Jalap and Aloes in fine Powder of each ten 
« Drams, Salt of Tartar half a Dram; make them into- 
« two Balls, with a ſufficient Quantity of Wheat-flour and 
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« of the ſame Decoction, without the Diaſcordium, but 


« ſweetned with Honey, will be ſufficient to inject into 
4 the Noſe. | 1 i 
And becauſe all thoſe things that are proper to pro- 
mote a Breathing thro' the Pores, will alſo conduce to the 
{ame End, therefore one Pound of Guaiacum, half a 
Pound of Saſſafras, with four Ounces of Liquorice, may 
be boil'd in Water for his ordinary Drink. Ap ore 
But if you cannot bring him to drink his Decoction, the 
Woods may be given in the way Solleyſell uſes them for 
the Farcin, which is thus, 3 ee e e 
Infuſe ten Qunces of Guaiacum- wood, or for want of 
" that, that of Box wood, in nine Pints of Water; and 
after they have ſtood twelve Hours in Infuſion in hot 
« Aſhes, boil them with a gentle Heat in a covered Veſſel, 
to the Conſumption of a third Part of the Water, then 
„ train out the Liquor, and give your Horſe a Quart a 


Pay for eight Days together, bees him bridled three 


Hours before, and three Hours after every Doſe. | 

But there is no need to keep a Horſe ſo long bridled after 
this Decoction, but he may 
Hour and half; and before his Corn he may drink Water, 
wherein Liquorice has been boil'd, or Honey diſſolv'd. 

If the Running does not abate, or if you obſerve the 
Kernels under his Jaws to be very hard and ſwell'd, you 
may apply the following Cataplaſm. | ; 

© Take half a Pound of Linſeed, four Ounces of the 


fed within an Hour, or an 


Seeds of Fœnugreek, reduce them to fine Powder, and 


" boil them over a clear Fire in a Quart of Vinegar, to the 
Conſiſtence of a Poultice, keeping conſtantly ſtirring, 
and when it begins to thicken, add half a Po of Oint- 
ment of Marſh-mallows, and apply it hot to the Ker- 
* nels, covering the Part with a Lamb's-Skin. 5 

This muſt be done for ſeveral Days; and if the Horſe be 
not far gone in the Diſtemper, it will ether 3 yo 
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Breaking of the Kernels or break them, which will beofy 
Kernel; ander great Service, as the ſwelling in thoſe Parts ij 
the Jaw: foe occafion'd by a ſort of Sympathy, and pro- 
times neceſſary ceeds from the ſame Caufs that brings on the 
Glanders; and asthey muſt thereforeconſtantly help to feed 
the Diſtemper. But if they cannot be remov'd by emollient 
or ſuppurati ve Medicines, I ſhould think it might conduct 


very much to the Horfe'sſafety to open them with a Cauſtick, 


it being much eaſier to heal an Ulcer in thoſe Parts than in 
the Noſe ; neither can it be attended with ſuch bad Conſe- 
quences as when thoſe Kernels are extirpated, as is ſome- | 
times practis d; becauſe in the Operation ſome Partof them 


is generally left behind, from whence Nature ſupplies that 


Want by new, but imperfeQ ones, which are more liable to 
Swelling and Inflammation than the firſt ; ſo that inſtead 


of giving Relief, it often makes the Niſtemper worſe. 


ut if thoſe Swellings continue with the other Sym- 
ptoms, the Horſe ought to be rowel'd, unleſs you perceive | 
im to waſte, and in that Caſe any kind of Iſſue will only 
help to ſhorten his Days. AT 
2 And here, as concerning Rowling, that will be of greateſt 


Service when made on the inſide of the Thigh, in order to 


make a Revulſion; and this Method of Roweling is ſup- 

orted by the ſame reaſons as Blooding in the hind Parts for 
Diſeaſes of the Head; for as we find the Blood to move ina 
more than ordinary quantity towards the Head of a Horſe 
that is glander'd, therefore a Vent to the Humours back- 


| wards, at ſo great a diſtance, will, no doubt, be of ſervice, 


for by that means the Blood will be brought to flow more 
towards the hind Parts than before ſuch an Iſſue was made, 
and a check will be thereby put to the Diſtemper. 
as bs. But when the Parts, from whence the glan- 
_ Tons 0 d  dered Running proceeds, are become ulcerat- 
ae,, which may be known by the Clammineſr 
and Viſcidity of the Matter, and by its ticking to the inſide 
of the Noſtrils like Paſte ; in this Caſe Injections muſt be 
made Uſe of, and ſuch as are of the greateſt Efficacy, and 


for that Purpoſe the Farrier ought to provide a Syringe, 


with a Pipe that is of a convenient Length. But firit of all 
it will be neceſſary to purge and cleanſe the Horſe's Noſe, 
by burning Brimſlome or Auripigmentum under it, which 
may be ſent up the Noſtrils through the ſmall End of a 
Funnel; and when he has ſneez d, and thrown out a plentiful 


deal of Matter, ſyringe his Noſe with Brandy or red m_ 
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rp Wl od then inject the blue Water preſerib d in the 24th Chap- 
is e, to take off Films and Webs from the Eye, for nothing 
o- il conduce more to the cleanſing and healing the ulcera- 
he ed Parts. The Water made of the Lapis Mirabilis, in 
ed Wl he 23d Chapter, will alſo conduce very much to the ſame 
nt WM nitention; or the following, which is alſo exceeding pro- 
yer where there is a great Foulneſs, | 21 

4 Take a Pint of White-wine, one Quart of Plantain- 
« water, two Handfuls of Red-roſe Leaves, half a Dram 
« of Orpiment, one Dram of Verdegreaſe, Myrrh, and 
« Aloes, of each a Dram and a half.” 1 

The Roſe Leaves are to be inſus d in the White · wine 
for the ſpace of forty eight Hours, and then the Wine to 
be pour d off and mix d with the Plantain- water, and the 
Otpiment, Verdegreaſe, Myrrh, and Aloes, are to be 
beat to a fine Powder before they are mix d with the In- 

A ſmall quantity of the Unguentum Egypriacum, diſ- 

ſolv'd before the Fire in a little Oil of Turpentine, wy be 
lo injected thro? a pretty large Pipe, which will alſo be 
rey alſiſtful in cleanſing the ulcerated Parts. 

If your Horſe begins to waſte, and turns flabby, and ſub- 
ect ro hectick Diſorders, the Method laid down for ſuch 
Caſes is alſo to be follow'd; and if the Matter proceeding 
tom the Noſe denotes the Bones to be alſo ulcerated, by ite 
Colour and rank Smell, you may then very juſtly begin to 
pre over Hopes of his doing well, tho' ! —— there are 
ereral Farriers who ha ve Aſſurance enough to boaſt of cu- 
ting Horſes in this Condition: However, his Noſe ought to 
be ſyring d with Brandy, or Spirit of Wine, and with thoſe 
things alias? that-he may become as little 
noiſome and offenſi ve as poſſible. 5 * 

A Tincture drawn from Euphorbium is Forcing Matter 
extremely ſerviceable in all Caſes where from the Noſe 
the Bones are foul and ulcerated ; but yet ith #00 much 
we cannot recommend its Uſe in Injections; Wende not 5 
decauſe when it is given that way, it mu 711 * 
waſte the Parts that are ſound as well as F 
thoſe that are putrify'd; and as it muſt be frequently 
uſed before it can produce the defir'd Effects, it may, 
doubt, in ſo ſenſible a Part as the Noſe, by its exceflive 
ſimulating Quality, derive a much greater Influx into 
the Parts, and, conſequently, be the Cauſe of a greater 
Foulneſs; and for the ſame Reaſon, the cleanling the 
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' Noſe by Fumigation, with Brimſtome and the like Com. 
buſtibles, is not to be too often attempted ; becauſe an 

ſuch violent Agitation will be apt to have the like Effect. | 
ſhould, therefore, in moſt Caſes of this Nature, recommend 
moderate Exerciſe, while the Horſe has Strength, or the 
Uſe of Chewing-balls of Aga Fetida, and other feculent 


ſinking Ingredients; for theſe will, for the maſt part, purge 


the Noſe as much as is neceflary ; nor can ſuch a Method 
eaſily be ob any il] 50 RENCE, i}, 
ror he: But it may, no doubt, be ex 
GT, I am upon this Cure, that I ſhould make 
TefeBtion. ſome Diſtincton between that kind of 
Slanders which comes by Infection, and 
that which proceeds only from the common and uſual 
Cauſes; but as this cannot differ from that otherwiſe 
than in ſuch Circumſtances as may happen in different 
Conſtitutions, the Method of Cure, as to generals, muſt 
therefore be the ſame. 
likes a Plague among Horſes, as it ſometimes happens, it 
ir then only to be confider'd as a Symptom and a critical 
Diſcharge, which contributes to the Solution of ſome 
reigning Diſtemper. And in this Caſe, all thoſe Things 
that we have recommended for the Cure of malignant ot 
peſtilential Fevers are proper, and ought to be made uſe 
of internally. . 1 
We ſhall conclude with the general Precaution given by 
all Farriers, and that is, to ſeparate the Sound trom the 
Unſound, though I believe this formidable Name of In. 
fectiouſneſs has been chiefly owing to the laſt mention d 
Kind of Glanders, which is Epidemical; for I have known 
lander'd Horſes ſtand ſome Months with thoſe that have 
— ſound, without any ill Effect; yet I muſt needs ſa), 


it would be pity to run any ſuch Hazard with a good 


Horſe, when it may be ſo eaſily avoided. 
Bi Of the $ trangles. 


The Strang le- 
ally d to an ex- Throat between the two Jaw- bones 
ternal Quinſy. and ſeems not to differ very much from that 


which in a human Body is call'd the Squ a, or WT 
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its Seat is not ſo much upon the Glands as on the 
\uſcles, and therefore it comes the more readily to an Im- 

tumation ; neither is there ſo much danger in Horſes 
inhuman Bodies, becauſe in a true Quinſy the Muſcles 
{the Larynx, or Throttle, are for the moſt part affected: 
qhereas in the Strangles, the Muſcles of the Taps ſeem 
ly to be touch'd, and therefore the Diſeaſe comes natu- 
wly to have an external or outward Diſcharge. 

Young Horſes are molt liable to this Dif- | 
emper, and for that Reaſon the Sieur 4 % 8 por 
weyſe// compares it to the Small- pox, and by Solleyfell. | 
us obſerv'd, that few Horſes are troubled | 
zich it above once, unleſs the Matter of the Strangles has 
keen imperfectly caſt off, and then he ſays it generally 
returns when they are about the Age of fix, ten, or twelve; 
te farther takes notice, that the Matter ſometimes caſts 
"elf off from the Limbs, and other Parts of the Body, 
eſpecially from thoſe Members that have been any ways 
burt or weaken d. BEE. | | 

It has been a Loſs to that Author, who was ſo diligent 
n Obſerver of all manner of Accidents incident to Horſes, 
that he was not better acquainted with their inward 
Strufture and Make, otherwiſe his Notices might have 
urn d much more to his and the Reader's Account; for 
although this Diſtemper be near ally'd to an external 
Quinſy, as to its Situation, and alſo in many other re- 
ſpects; yet no doubt, as it moſtly happens to young 
Horſes, it may therefore, in its Effects, alle bear an affi- 
nity to the Small- pox. | | | 

For as the Blood of young Horſes may reaſonablyenough 
be ſuppos'd unequally fluid, having not as yet been ſuffi- 
cently comminuted by frequent Circulations; therefore, 
while they are in this imperfect State, they are render'd 
lable to Diſeaſes, as we have already taken notice in an- 
other Place ; and when theſe happen, they fuſe and melt 
the Blood, or purify it from its Viſcidities and groſſer 
Parts, by ſome Diſcharges, which are anſwerable to the 
Small-pox in human Bodies. But as the Small-pox breaks 
out in little Puſtules all over the Skin, wherever the Veſlels 
are the ſmalleſt, and where the Blood muſt of conſequence 
be moſt apt to ſtagnate; yet becauſe the Blood-veſlels in 
Horſes are conſiderably thicker and ſtronger than in human 
es, therefore theſe Impurities cannot ſo readily be diſ- 
charg d in that manner, but fall out into Biles and Swellings 
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in all tboſe Parts that are the weakeſt, or the moſt depen. 
dent; and this may, no doubt, be the Reaſon why Horſes 
are more ſubject to the Strangles, and other Impoſtu- 
mations, while they are Colts, than when they are grown 
up to a more mature State, | 

But tho' this may be the true Reaſon of that Diſeaſe, 
and therefore that it may require ſome different, or, af 
leaſt, ſome acceſſary Helps, which are not altogether need- 
ful in common Biles and Inflammations, yet the Cure muſt 
be much the ſame 6 * crap 2 

And therefore, if the Swelling has a ten- 
The Core. dency forwards between che Jaws (as is moſt 
common to Horſes, proceeding from the dependent Situa- 
tion of their Head) ſo that the Paſſages of the Throat are 
not in danger of being choak'd up by it, the ſafeſt way is 
to ripen it, and bring it to Suppuration, and for that End 
the moſt ſimple eaſy Methods may firſt be put in practice, 
as anointing the Parts with Ointment of Marſh-mallows, 
and parry #8 up warm; for Nature oftentimes gives 
the greateſt Aſſiſtance in ſuch Diſeaſes. Or you may take 
Oil of Bays and freſh Butter, of each a like. quantity, 
Ointment of Marſh-mallows the weight of both ; or the 
Poultice in the preceeding Chapter may be apply'd warm 
twice a Day, OBO | 

After the Swellings are ripe, and that you perceive Mat. 
ter within them, but that they don't break, which perhaps 
may be hinder'd by the thickneſs of the Skin, you may | 
open them with a Lancet ; but if they do not ripen as you 
could wiſh, you had better make uſe of a hot Iron, and 
ſear the outhde pretty deep; but whether you open them 
by Inciſion, or by the Application of the Iron, you muſt 
be ſure to make your Operation in the lowermoſt depen- 
dent Part, for by that means the Matter will the more ea- 
fily run off ; whereas if you open them in the upper part, 
if they. happen to be large, you will have them conſtantly 
fill'd with Corruption; and alſo while you obſerve this 
Method, your Incifion need be but ſmall, for the Matter 
will Gnditſelf a Paflage through a very ſmall Orifice, when 

that happens to be rightly diſpoſed. _ 

As ſoon as the Matter has fully diſcharg'd itſelf, you may 
preſs out what remains gently with your Thumb, and then 
make a Doſſil of fine Flax, and when you have dipt it in 
warm Baſilicon, which is the propereſt Digeſti ve in all ſuch 
Intentions, you may introduce it into the Orifice, but not 


00 
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o far, neither muſt that be continued above three or four 
Pays in any common Caſe z for the keeping the Orifice 
00 long , will derive too great a quantity of Matter 
won the Parts, and will cauſe them alſo to ulcerate, and 
Cmetimes to turn fiſtulous. And for the ſame Reaſon 
te uſe of Tents muſt be very prejudicial, as they moſt 
ommonly have that Effect. 5 
And therefore when the Running begins to leſſen, you 
red only apply ſmooth flat Pledgits of Lint, arm d with 
de ame Ointment, over the Orifices, and above them a 
kick Compreſs of ſoft Canvas, in ſeveral Doubles, to fill 
ip ill the vacant Space between * that the divided 
Parts may again be united; and if you find little hard 
Lumps remain after the Sores are healed up, you need not 
tmuch ſurprized, neither will they be of any ill Conſe- 
wence, for theſe may be remov'd by a defenſive Plaiſter, 
y 


which purpoſe we recommend the following, which is 
aſy to be made, and is very goon. 
© Take common Diachylon and Red-lead Plaiſter, of 
each four Ounces, common Pitch two Ounces, diflolve 
them in a Gallipot, or Iron Ladle, over the Embers, with 
i ſufficient quantity of Oil, or Hog's-lard ; then take 
4 Bole in fine Powder an Ounce and a half, and ſtir it in- 
to the Mixture, and make it to the Confiftency of a 
" Plaiſter ; if ic be too hard, you may diſſolve it again 
* with a little more Oil; and if it ſhould chance to be 
too ſoft, you may add a little more to the Niachylon. 
This muſt be ſpread on Leather, or a piece of thick 
Dowlis ; and after the Hair has been clipp'd off very cloſe, 
it may be notch'd and apply d all under his Chaps, where 
tis to lie as long as it will ftick on; and ” the Help of 
this, all the little hardneſſes will be diflolv'd. | 
The Bafilicon which we have recommended for dreſ- 
ing the Sores, may be had ready made at any Apothe- 
ary's; but it will be the more 4-434. ar to-Horſes, if 
talf an Ounce of Turpentine be mix d with every Ounce 
of it ; or the Farrier may make it himſelf in the follow- 
ing manner. . 45 : 
Take yellow Wax, Roſin, and common Pitch, of 
"each half a Pound, Oil or Hog's-lard nine Qunces, com- 
mon Turpentine one Pound; melt them together over a 
gentle Fire, conſtantly ſtirring, or elſe the Pitch will be 
pt to burn; then Grain it through a coarſe Canvas, 
| | ut 


Powder of Verdegreaſe, made very fine, or the Powder of 


his uſual Diet; but if you obſerve him to be teveriſh, and 


of Clyſter, or a Decoction made with two or three Hand. 


of common Treacle or Moloſſus. | 


which have already been recommended for the Cure of 


Sometimes the Strangles are caſt off e the 
| Noſe, and ſometimes - 

| Roots of the Tongue, and when that happens, moſt of 
the Matter iſſues from the Noſe alſo. In either of theſe 
Caſes the Horſe ſhould be moderately rid, for that will 
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But if this Ointment ſhould incarnate; or make the 
Fleſh grow too faſt, you may mix it with a little of the 


red Precipitate, which will keep that under; but further 
Directions ſhall be given herein when we come to treat of 
Ulcers; we ſhall therefore go on to obſerve what is ne. 
ceflary to be done internally. Bj 
If you find your Horſe hearty and well, notwithſtanding 
thoſe Tumours, there will be no great need for any thing 
but to give him plenty of warm Water, mixt with Oat- 
meal, to drink, keeping him, in every other reſpect, to 


to forſake his Meat, it is a Sien Nature is over- much op- 
preſs d, and requires ſome Aſſiſtances; and therefore to 
relieve that Oppreſſion, you may give him once or twice, 
or oftener, as you ſhall ſee occaſion, a few Broth by 2 


fuls of Marſh-mallows, mixt with a quarter of a Pound 


And if you obſerve the Swellings to continue hard, but 
have little or no. tendency to a Suppuration, thoſe things 


putrid and malignant Fevers, may, in that Caſe, be giv- 

en with Succeſs ; or if thoſe things are not in a readinels, 

you may give him the following cordial Drench. 
“Take Gentian-root and Gallangal in fine Powder, of 


é each half an Ounce, Cloves and Cinnamon, of each one 


Pram, Saffron one Scruple, Powder of burnt Hartſhorn 
% two Drams; let this be given in a Mixture of Milk- 
« water and White wine, or in a Pint of Ale. After which 
« give him moderate Exerciſe for half an Hour; and 
«© when you bring him into the Stable, let him be ty d up 
another half Hour; and then you may permit him to 
eat freſh Hay. pw, 


An Ounce of Venice-Treacle diſſolv'd in a little Milk- 
water, or warm Ale, and given once or twice a Day, will 
be of great ſervice to aſſiſt languid Nature, and will ei. 


ther help to wing thoſe Swellings to Maturity, or will di 
poſe them to perſpire, and go off in a kindly manner. 


y break inwardly about the 


help 
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help him more effectually than any thing elſe to expel 
the Matter, and will not be attended with ſuch ill Con- 
ſequences as Fumigation, and the injecting of hot things, 
of the putting of Feathers up the Noſe; for by this 
Means you do not aſſiſt Nature, but conſtrain her, which 
is no Ways agreeable to ſound Practice. But if the 8wel- 
lings break inwardly, it will be very proper to waſh his 
Mouth ſometimes with Red-wine mixed with Honey of 
Roſes, for that will keep it clean, and prevent Ulcers ; but 
if the Sores be like to continue, which can only happen 
when the Horſe is in a bad State of Health, you ma 
diſſolve a quarter of an Ounce of crude Sal Armoniac 
ina Pint of Water, and waſh his Mouth with it once or 
twice a Day. . | | 8 
If the Diſcharge be plentiful, and the Matter well di- 
geſted, there will be but little Occaſion for after Helps, as 
Blooding and Purging; but if any Accident happens, ei- 
ther from the State of the Body, or from bad Management, 
that the Cure ſeems im perfect, and the Horſe does not 
theive upon it, then Recourſe may be had to Purging: 
For which Purpoſe I cheifly recommend the Preparations 
of Aloes, becauſe theſe are the more effectual to work u 
on the Blood, and to break it of irs Viſtidities. And af- 
ter Purging has been three or four times comply'd with, 
one of the following Balls may be given every Day,. and 
continu'd for ſome 'Time. 5 
Take Gentian, Zedoary, and Gallangal, of each four 
4 Ounces, Cloves, Nutmegs, and Cinnamon, of each half 
* an Ounce; Myrrh fix s, calcin'd Hartſhorn half 
* pound. Let all theſe be made into a fine Powder, and 
* incorporated together with Gum Arabick diflolved in 
, _ and made into Balls weighing two Ounces 
each,” N 
But if your Horſe be of ſmall Value, the follow ing may 
be given, which perhaps will anſwer the End, and be little 
inferior to the other. | | act 
Take the Powders of Gentian and Gallangal, of each 
" fix Ounces, Antimony finely prepared eight Qunces, Law- 


* re-berries, Coriander and Caraway-Seeds in Powder, of 


* each an Quncez the Powder of calcin'd Hartſhorn ten 
* Ounces, Let theſe be made into Balls weighing two 
* Qunees, as the former ; one of which may be given 
* evety Day for the Space of a whole Month, and they 
will contribute very much to rectify your . Con- 

2 * {titution, 
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&© ſtitution, and to cleanſe his Blood from all Impurities,” 
I have infiſted the longer on this Subject, as the Method 
here laid down is not only to be obſerved where there has 
been an imperfect Diſcharge of the Strangles, but alſo in 
all other Impoſtumations and inflam'd Swellings, where 
the Endeavours of Nature ſeem to have been inſufficient 
and to this we ſhall conſtantly refer in all ſuch Caſes, 


. 
Of the falſe or baſtard Strangles. 
A Miſtake of 1 laſt mention'd Author accounts for 
Solleyſell. this A after a very ſtrange man- 
ner, and in a way that is directly contrary to Nature. He 


ſays, When the Strangles have not been ee diſ- 
charg'd at the uſual time, a latent Ferment wi 


| he” ſhould have been caſt off at firſt. And this, he ſays, 

will ſometimes happen five or ten Years after, when a 
Horſe is ten or fifteen Years old. But befides, that there 
is no ſuch Ferment in the Body of any Animal, there is no 
ſuch Regularity in Nature; and that may be plainly prov- 
ed by his own Obſervation, where he takes notice of the 
Matter of the Strangles falling off ſometimes upon other 
Parts of the Body that have been previouſly weaken d; 
and this is truly the Way of Nature. And therefore when 
Swellings happen to old Horſes about the Jaws, and a- 
mong the Kernels, it is an infallible Sign of a crazy Conſti- 
tution-in them,- and is oftentimes the fore-runner of the 
Glanders, unleſs that has been occaſion'd by ſome Violence. 
And we may even obſerve in human Bodies, in all tender 


and delicate Habits, the ſame diſpoſition to Swellings in | 


the glandulous and kernelly Parts, but eſpecially in thoſe 
that are „ and as in human Bodies the Hu- 
mours ha ve chiefly a tendency towards the Groins, Oc. in 


a Horſe they move towards the Head and Jaws, forming 
Swell ings in thoſe Parts, as they are dependent in a Horſe, 
according to our repeated Obſervations 
Therefore in ſuch Caſes, inſtead of being too buſy to 
_ ripen and draw away ſuch Kernels, unleſs they be inflam'd, 
and have a tendency to Suppuration, the Hor ſe ought 5 
| * a 


remain 
in the Body, which, in its proper time, will agitate the 
Humours, and cauſe them to fall into the ſame Place where 


— OO 


MW a «ee © > 


— — 


Il as 


have plenty of good Feeding, with the help of ſome Re- 
ſtorati ves, and a continued Courſe of the Cinnabar Pills, 
as directed in the Farcin, to attenuate and open thoſe hard 
Obſtructions; and theſe will be the moſt likely Means to 
recover him. ps nk 5 is 
And this Method ought chiefly to be followed in all 
imperfect Strangles, whether a Horſe be young or old ; on- 
ly that to young Horſes, Reſtoratives will not be neceſſa- 
\ unleſs he be alſo conſumptive. But the Reader may 
conſult the preceding Chapter. | 5 


CH Ap. XXXI. 
Of the Vives. 


1 E Vives has a very near affinity to The Vives, a. 
the Strangles, and ſeems chiefly to differ Swelling of the 
in this, that as the Strangles for the moſt Parotid | 
part happens to young Horſes and Colts, Glands. 

while they are at Graſs, and while they feed with their 
Heads downwards, the Swelling and Inflammation has 
therefore the greater tendency forwards between the Jaws ; 
but the Vives will happen to a Horſe at any time, and is 
more particularly ſeated in the Glands or Kernels under 
the Ears. When the Diſeaſe is violent, all the Parts about 
the Throat will be inflam'd, and the Paſſages of the Wind- 
pipe and Gullet ſo much preſs'd upon, that a Horſe in 
this Condition being unable to ſwallow, of neceſſity leaves 
his Food; and that does not proceed from the Imperfection 
in'thoſe Parts alone, but alſo from the Violence of the 
Pain, which affects the Nerves to ſuch a degree, that all 
other Senſations are, as it were, loſt in that. | 

The Cauſe is chiefly from Cold, and from The Cagſe, 
all thoſe things that induce and bring on a Ct] 


(old; as riding in the Night-Fogs, when a Horſe has not 


been uſed to it; drinking cold Water while he is warm, or 


ſuffering a Horſe to cool too ſoon after hard riding, Sc. 

The Signs are apparent in the outward Swellings, which, 
when the Inflammation is violent, are accompany'd with 
Reſtleſneſs, and ſometimes with a Fever; ſometimes he 
ies down, but immediately Carts up again, being uneaſy 
in every Poſture. Sometimes the Pain is leſs violent, and 
then he not only lies down quietly, but will alſo feed, 
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| As to the Cure, it is neceſſary to conſider 
e N that although the true Mcthodofcarrying of 
inflam'd ene is by ſuffering them to come to Matu- 
rity and Ripeneſs; yet when theſe happen upon any Part 
that may endanger Life, then Nature _ to be ſome- 
what . e as we have obſerved in the beginning of 
this Treatiſe. And therefore when you obſerve him un- 
der violent Pain, you may freely venture to take away ſome 
Blood from his hind Parts, to make a gentle Revulſion. 
After Blooding, becauſe Horſes are, for the moſt part, 
coſtive, in all ſuch Affections he may be kept moderately 
open, with ſuch Clyſters as have been directed for the Stran- 
gles; and theſe may be repeated once or twice a Day, while 
the Horſe is in violent Pain. 
And becauſe in all ſuch Caſes it is proper to keep the 
Secretions at Liberty, he ought to have Plenty of warm 
Water ſweeten'd with Liquorice, and ſharpen'd with $a} | 
Prunelle, or purify'd Nitre, or Salt-petre; or the fol- 
lowing. | es 
2 Take two Ounces of White- wine Tartar, beat it to a 


« Powder, and diſſolve in it a Quart of warm Water, and tt 
« diſſolve in the ſame Liquor half an Ounce of crude Sal the 
« Armoniack, and pour it into his Water, which ought WW hui 
“ alſo to have a Handful of Oatmeal boil'd in it.” cha 


The frequent Uſe of thoſe Things will promote the Diſ- es, 
charges by Urine and inſenſible Tranſpiration, ſo that the tho! 


Swellings will ſooner ripen, not only as there muſt by this WM mod 
means be a leſſer Derivation towards them, but alſo as laid 
the Matter will become more attenuated, and fitter for a E 
ſpeedy Suppuration. Seal WW lf 
. LVence Neacke or London Treacle, with the other Me- be! 
dicines above preſcrib'd for the Strangles, may alſo be plic 
given, obſerving the ſame Precautions, not only as to In- and 
ternals, but likewiſe in Externals; for ſoftening Poultices trou 
are abſolutely neceſſary, but thoſe of Yeſt, and Meals made 1 
of common Grain, are apt to draw too violently, and W rem 


therefore to be rejected, eſpecially while there is 2 app. 
an over - great Inflammation. But thoſe which are the 
fitted for the Swellings of the Kernels about the Head and com 
Neck, or ſuch as are frequently made of the Pulps of dati 
emollient Herbs, as Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Agrimon), we þ 
Mercury, and the like; the Flowers of Violets, Melilot 
and Elder, and the Roots of white Lillies, the fat and 
unctuous Seeds, as Linſeed, Cummin-ſeed, and 2 
| 7 
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k ; and theſe ſhould alſo be quicken'd with a mixture 
of penetrating Oils or Ointments, as thefe of Marſh-mal- 
lows, Earth-worms ; or with ſome ſpirituous mixture, as 
the rectify d Spirits of Wine, or Brandy, or a ſmall quan- 
tity of Camphire in fine Powder, ſtirr'd into the whole 
Compoſition over warm Aſhes, or before the Fire ; for by 
this means, amoderate Perſpiration will be ſtill maintain- 
ed in the diſeaſed Part, which might otherwiſe be over- 


much obſtructed by the Relaxation that might follow a 


continual Application of emollient ſoftening. things. 


And it will be here neceſſary, as well as in the trangles, 


aſter the Swellings are open d, to apply little Bolſters in 
all the hollow Parts between the Jaws and under-the Ears, 
that if there ſhould chance to be a more than 8 
quantity of Matter continually falling into the hollowneſs, 
it may not have room to make any other J odgment for 
itſelf but what is proper. OO 
Sometimes choſe 3 continue hard and ſwell'd 
without Inflammation, and ſometimes adventitious or 
baſtard Kernels grow out into thoſe Parts, and are of 
little or no uſe, but rather to be accounted Excreſcences ; 
theſe may be extirpated and cut off, taking Care to avoid 
burting the Branches of the ugular Artery; and if the 


chance to be an Effuſion 6f Blood from the ſmaller Branch- 


es which are often inlarged after, continued Swellings in 
thoſe Parts, that may be ſtopp d by ſearing with an Iron 
moderately heated, according to the Directions hereafter 
laid down for Cauterizing and giving the Fire. 
But if theſe Kernels continue hard and ſwell'd without 
Inflammation, and have an Appearance, as if they might 
be reſolv'd, it is then much x beſt way to; uſe ſuch 
plications as are proper todiſcuſs them; becauſe Swellings 
and Inflammation in the glandulous kernelly Parts are 
troubleſome, whether the Iſſue be good or bad, © 
Therefore the ſame Plaiſter that was already directed to 
remove the remaining hardneſs of the. Strangles, may. be 
apply'd all over theſe Kernels, and the ſame Method us d 
internally to promote the Paſſage of the Blood thro? their 
compact Subſtance ; but the Reader may receive further 
datisfaCtion on this Head, by conſulting that Part where 
ve have made ſome Obſervations concerning Tumours. 
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C HAP. XXI. 
Of the Anticor. 
The Anticor MOST Authors have been miſtaken asto 
an Inflomma” +> the Nature of this Diſeaſe; the greateſt 


tion of the Gul- number attribute it to the Heart; and . 
let. leyſell calls it a Swelling of the Pericardium | 


or Purſe of the Heart. But they are all plainly in an Error; 


for an Anticor is an Inflammation in the Gulletand Throat, 
and is the very ſame which in Man is called Angina. 

| It proceeds from the ſame Cauſes that brin 
The Cauſe. on infinite Diſcaſes on Horſes, to wit, hard 


Riding, expoſing a Horſe to the Cold, and giving him cold 


Water to drink when he is hot, full Feeding, and whatever 
elſe may cauſe a ſudden Stagnation in the Blood. 
Ihe Signs are, firſt, all thoſe that accom- 
Ine pany a Fever; for an Auticor, while it is in- 
ternal, never wants a Fever to attend it; but when it 
ſheus itſelf externally, the Fever begins to abate, unleſs it 
continue to be both external and internal. © 

So long as the Inflammation continues in the Gullet, the 
Horſe forſakes his Food; and though he has frequent Incli- 
nations to drink, and albeit his Water be made moderately 
warm, the firſt Gulp deters him from meddling with it again, 


The Signs. 


until he has forgot the Pain and Agony it put him into. And 


the Pain of the Gullet is yet more manifeſt from this (and 
believe every Farrier muſt have made the ſame Obſerva- 
tion) that whenever a Drench is given him he ſtaggers, and 
ſeems as if he would fall down, and makes ſeveral ſhort 
interrupted Groans, or rather Grantings, and ſometimes 
will break out into a cold damp Sweat about his Ears. 
The Cre. The Cure muſt be begun by Bleeding, and 
bo * that needs not be very ſparing 3 for this Diſ- 
eaſe ſeldom happens to Horſes that are poor and low. And 
here we alſo approve of ſtriking one or other of the Veins 


on the hind Parts, to make Revulſion. 
After Blooding, the following Clyſter may be given. 


* Take two Handfuls of Barley, two Ounces of Sal POI. 


chreſt, reduc'd to fine Powder, boil them in two Quarts ot 


Water for the ſpace of a quarter of an Hour, add to the 
* Decoction a Pint of Urine, a quarter of a Pound of freſh 
* Butter, and two Qunces of Oiiof Rue. Let this be given 
* Blood-warm, and repeated twice a Day, or oftner. 
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If he takes to Food, nothing muſt be given him but 
moiſten'd Hay, and ſcalded Bran; and what elſe, muſt be 
chiefly ſuch things as are proper to keep down Heat and 
Inflammation, and abate the feveriſh Symptoms, for which 
purpoſe we recommend, after Blooding, thoſe Remedies 
that are proper to promote Sweat. Therefore let the fol- 
lowing Drench be prepar'd for him. Web 

« Take Treacle-water and Carduus-water, of each one 
« Pint, diſſolve in theſe two Ounces of old Venice-Treacle, 
and after this has been exhibited, cloath him well, and 
give him a little warm Water to drink; inſtead of the 
4 Treacle and Carduus-water, a Pint of ſtale Beer, mix'd 
« with ſmall Beer, may be us'd.” Nothing is ſo effectual 
to remove Inflammations, eſpecially after Blooding, as 
Sweating 3 and therefore if you find it difficult to pro- 
mote Sweat, you may give him the following Ball. 

« Take of old Venice-Treacle two Qunces, volatile Salt 
of Hartſhorn fifteen Grains, Marthews's Pill one Dram, 
© Camphire in Powder fix Grains, Powder of Liquorice, 
« or Saflafras in Powder, what is ſufficient to make ir 
* into a Paſte ; let this be exhibited after the Operation 
« of the Clyſter is-over, ISL, 

And if the Symptoms begin to abate, you may venture 
to give your Horſe a gentle Purge, for which e. the 
Pulvis Cornachini, commonly call'd the C 


thus made. | 
„Take Scammony prepar'd with the Fumes of Brim- 
* ſtone four Ounces, Diaphoretick Antimony two Ounces, 
and the ſame quantity of the Cryſtals, or Cream of 'Tar- 
tar, make them into a fine Powder. n 
The Doſe is two Ounces, made up into a Ball with But- 
ter and Flour, to be gi ven with the uſual Precautions. 
This Medicine not only purges the Belly moderately, but 
alſo keeps the Pores open, and carries off a great deal by 
Sweat and inſenſible Tranſpiration. ; 
If the Swelling appears outwards, and at the ſame time 
the other Symptoms abate, you may then leave off Purg- 
45 for what is intended by that Evacuation, is chiefly to 


diſperſe the inward Diſorder ; and then you are _ to 
im 


PP ripening Cataplaſms and Poultices, allowing hi 
at the ſame time Sl Prunellæ, Salt-petre,' or the Sal 
Polychreſtum difſolv'd in his Water. 


The Cataplaſm for this purpoſe may be made of the fol- 
lowing Ingredients. Q 4 « Take 


ounteſs of 
Warwick's Powder, takes place beyond all others; and is 
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« 'Take Linſeed and Fenugreek- ſeeds of each two Oun- 
et ces, Camomile, Melilot, or their Flowers, of each four 
* Handfuls ; boil them over the Fire till moſt of the Moi. 
te flure be evaporated, then paſs them thro' a Sieve, and 
ce add a quantity of Cows Dung equal to the other Ingre- 
& dients, with a ſufficient quantity of Ox or Sheep's Suet | 
« to keep it moiſt.” Let this be applied twice a Day 

etty warm, 

Or inſtead of this compounded Poultice, Cows Dung 
alone apply'd warm to the Part, with a ſufficient uantity 
of Suet or Ointment of Marſh-mallows, may be ſufficient 

to bring the Swelling to Maturity, 
W üben it grows ſoft, and the Matter ſeems ready for a Diſ- 

charge, it may be open'd in the dependent lowermoſt Part, 
by the Application of a hot Iron, keeping a Doſſil in the 
Mouth of the Wound, until the Running abates ; and likewiſe 
applying Compreſſes and convenient Bandage to keep the 
elevated Skin cloſe to the ſubjacent Fleſh, that it may be the 
fooner united; but if the Cavity of the Impoſtumation be 
large, it will not be amiſs to lay it open with a hot Knife an 
Inch ar more ; or if you would chooſe to avoid the Scar, 
with a cold ſharp Inſtrument, or with a Pair of Sciflars, 

The Cure may be finiſh'd with applying only the Un- 
e Saſilicum, or a Digeſti ve made with Turpentine, 
the Yolks of Eggs, or Honey, with a moderate mixture of 
Brandy, or Spirit of Wine; and if any foulneſs appears, or 
if it heal too faſt, or ſpungy ſoft Fleſh ariſe, Pledgits dipt 
in Copperag water, or a Solution of blue Vitriol may be ap- 
ply'd, which will keep it fmooth and even. 
But if theSwelling increaſe very faſt, which oftentimes hap- 
pens, and that there is no tendency to Digeſtion, but thatit 
Aàrxifes up towards the Neck, affecting all the Muſcles in thoſe 
Parts; the Horſe will then be in danger of Suffocation, and 
unleſs ſpeedy Relief be given, he muſt ſoon be ſtrangled. 

Therefore, befides repeated Blooding, if he is not too 
much wore out, it will be convenient to take a hot ſcaring 
Iron, and apply it to fiveor fix places on the lower Part of | 
the Swelling, cauterizing thoſe Parts, that they may be ſpee- 

dily brought to Matter, which may alſo be dreſs d with Flax 
or fine Hurds dipt in Tar and Turpentine, mix'd before the 
Fire, and apply'd warm ; fox by giving Pain in thoſedepen- 
dent and inferior Parts, you cauſe * Humours to flow 
downwards from the Swelling, and by making Vents that 
are ſufficient to diſcharge them, you anticipate the * 


. rn T F XX v -—e © 


Parts, as we thall more particularly obſerve hoon has 


/ 
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ind take off from its Violence, which is alſo an Extreme 
obe avoided z neither need you to be afraid of the Swelling 
that may caſually happen in the fore Legs; and, perhaps, 
en his Limbs, by cauterizing, for that cannot be of ſuch 
l conſequence, as when it is upon the Neck and Throat, 
either will it be of any continuance, if due Care be taken 
of the Iſſues. | | 
The Sieur 4e Solleyſeli recommends the making of ſmall 
Incifions with a Fleam or Lancet, in eight or ten places on 
the Swelling, and to thruſt into the Holes, between the Skin 
and the Fleſh, | ph of the Root of black Hellebore of the 
bigneſs of the Tag of a Point, and if the Tumour be very 
large, he recommends the uſe of white Hellebore, at the ſame 
time chafing the Part with the Ointments of Agrippa and 
Marſh-mallows, The Roots, by their hot burning Quality, 
draw down and increaſe the Swelling, and the 88 . 
ze to ripen the incloſed Matter, and fit it for a Diſcharge. 
The ſame Author alſo recommends the uſe of Retories, 
or Ruptories, for drawing an immediate flux of Moiſture 
fom the diſeaſed Part. Fheſs are Ointments of the ſame 
nature with thoſe which are made to draw Bliſters on the 
human Body, and are compoſed of the like Materials 


| and becauſe they may be uſed with much ſafety, we 


inſert two or three that are eaſily made, and will be found 
of no leſs efficacy than thoſe that are more compaynded. . 
« Take of Bafilicon four Ounces, black Pepper and 
Ginger of each half an Qunce, Spaniſh-FliestwoDrams, 
Let the Flies, Pepper, and Ginger, be made into a fine 
powder, and incorporated with the Bafilican.” The 
following is yet more powerful. Sir 
Take a quarter of a Pound of Baſilicon, one Qunee of 
red Precipitate in Powder, half an Ounce of Euphor- 
dium, and two Drams of the Flies.” Or the following, 
which is yet more efficacious than either of the former. 
Take Oil of Bays four Ounces, Euphorbium in Powder 
two Ounces, Cantharides or Spaniſh-Flies half an Ounce, 
heſe may yet be made ſtronger or weaker, according ta 
the Uſe they are put to, The way they are apply'd, is by 
ſpreading them by little at a time upon the Part affected, 
holding a hot Bar of Iron to make them fink in; and this 
Operation may be repeated as often as the Caſe requi 
buteſpecially until they have drawn out a plentiful 41 
reddiſh Water; but they muſt be ſparingly us d on ſome 


HA P. 


| 

b 

| 

| 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Stomach; and firſt, of the 
Loſs of Appetite, and of a depraved Appetite. 


S the Food of Horſes conſiſts of the moſt ſimple Pro- 


ductions of the Earth, they cannot be liable to many 


Diſeaſes in their Stomachs; and therefore when we obſerre 
a Horſe loſe his Appetite, we may very readily ſuſpect that 


Diſorder to be a Symptom of ſome other Diſeaſe, or to be 


the effect of ſome ſudden Accident or Miſmanagement, 
For it is very certain, whatever cauſes the Blood to floy | 
in an over-great quantity into the Stomach, muſt he the | 
occaſion of a plenitude and fulneſs of the Veſſels, which, | 
according to its degree, will lefſen the Appetite and Inabi. 


lity of Digeſtion ; and if it amounts to an Inflammation, 


or if thoſe Veſſels be very much diſtended, it muſt needs 


cauſe not only a want of Appetite, but a Loathing alſo, 
oh 2 if And thus weobſerveinall Fevers and violent 
3 47 Colds, a Horſe forſakes his Food ; and ſome- 


ringuiſd'd from times we may take notice in him the ſame | 


that which ac- diſlike ta eating after immoderate Exerciſe, 
companies a Te- or after drinking cold Water when he has been 
wer, or other 


Sickneſs. ding in hot Weather; and, in fine, after all 


thoſe Errors that may be the Cauſe of Fevers, and moſt other 


Sickneſſes. And becauſe ſuch Diſorders very often go off with- 
out any other viſible Symptom than the Loſs of Appetite, 


they are therefore veryoften attributed wholly totheStomach. 


— 2 


But the Diſeaſes of the Stomach, which, properly ſpeak- 
ing, produce the want of Appetite, have not their imme- 


diate dependence upon any other Diſeaſe, but proceed either 
Quantity or Quality of what is contain'd in it, 


from the 
and in this Caſe the Signs are different from the former ; 


for in the one the Horſe wholly forſakes his Food, and in 


the other he is dainty, yet he eats, though it be but little, 
and is capable of doing proportionable ſervice. 
Th, e And this Imperfection, for the moſt part, pro- 
% Cath. ceeds from a Lentor in the Bowels, and Coſtive- 
neſs, when a Horſe has ſtood ſome time in the Stable, has had 
full Feeding, without proportionable Exerciſe; for by that 
means the Stomach is not only too full, but the Juices turn 
corrupted by theirStagnation,and acquire ſome uns 
| | tha 


heated; or after a long and tedious Day's ti 
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hat may take away the Appetite, or cauſe a Horſe's Appe- 
ite to be vitiated ; and when the laſt happens to Horſes, 
ve often obſerve them, by a ſort of Inſtinct, crave after 
thoſe things that are ry different from their natural 
Food, as the eating of Mud or Clay out of the Walls. 
But in handling the Cure, we need ſay but mo | 
rery little concerning that Species of want Pe. 
of Appetite, which 1s often the ſudden Effect of ſome ſud- 
ten Accident, or ill Management; for this is frequently 
ard by Blood-letting alone, as it is, for the moſt part, no 
ther than a Symptom of a beginning Fever, and of ſuch a 
dne where the Blood, if at all, is but little vitiated. 
Wherefore, in any ſuch Caſe, a Quart of Blood may be 
taken from the Neck-vein, after which may be adminiſtred 
ſuch things as are cooling, and fit to keep down a Fever. 
HisNiet ought to beſcaldedBran,and hisWater ſharpen'd, 
15 has been directed in ſuch Caſes, and, with the aſſiſtance 
of moderate Exerciſe, his Stomach will ſoon come to him. 
But when the want of Appetite proceeds either from a con- 
fant fulneſs, whereby the Action of theStomach is hinder'd, 
that its fides cannot meet together ſo as to excite the Senſa- 
ton of Hunger; or if it proceeds from an evil Quality in its 
Contents, as for inſtance, if there be ſlimy Matter ingender'd 
in it, either from raw indigeſted Food, from the want of a 
free Diſcharge of the Dung, or if any ſharp corroſi ve Matter 
be in it, cauſing a deprav'd Appetite, ora Senſation of Hun- 
ger by fits, as we oftentimes obſerve, the moſt rational Me- 
thod in all theſe Caſes, is in the firſt place to evacuate and 
purge the Stomach, by ſuch things as are «pro riated 
either to ſweeten the Juices, or attenuate the viſcid Phlegm. 
And this Method ſeems to be the moſt reaſonable with re- 


ſpect to Horſes, becauſe, as we have elſewhere obſerv'd, they 


are no ways diſpoſed to vomit, or throw any thing out of the 
õtomach that has once enter'd into it, and that ſeems to be 
owing to the figure of the Gullet, which is contracted more 
han in ſome other Creatures, and has a ſpiral Direction, a little 
above its Inſertion into the Stomach; for had it been other- 
viſe,tho' a Horſe might have vomited as well as ſome other 
Animals, yet, as he feeds much with his Head downwards, he 
would then, perhaps, have lain under thelnconveniency of hav- 
ng his Food fall ſometimes back again into the Gullet, which 
would be verytroubleſome to him; and we may likewiſe ob- 
ſerve from frequent Experiments, if there be never ſo large a 
quantity of any vomiting Medicine given to a Horſe, it has 
| no 
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no effect that way, but either works by a Diſcharge of the 


Dung, or inſenſibly upon the Maſs of Blood as an Alterative th 8 
And therefore purging Medicines are, no doubt, the mop ſupoſe 
appropriated to give immediate Relief in all ſuch Foulneſſe but { 
of the Stomach as are of this kind. But if a Horſe be col. Time v 
tive, no purging Phyfick ought to be given him but what is be pure 
very moderate, unleſs the Bowels are firſt cleans'd by the il ixceff1 
uſe of Clyſters ; for if the Guts be very full of Dung, and ng Po! 
if that be barden'd when purging Medicines are admini WM fandf 
ſter'd by the Mouth, they ſometimes prove fatal to Horſc;. WW © T 
for when the Phyfick cannot make its way downwards, it 1 doar 
flings a Horſe immediately into Convulſions, becauſe he , half, 
wants that benefit of Nature which Men and ſome other beſe! 
Animals have of throwing upwards. But we ſhall lay down WM rin a 
the Method that is proper to be uſed in thoſe Diſorders, Ifth 
Aud firſt, if the Horſe be coſtive, the following emollient dle tc 
Clyſter may be given, after he has been rak d by ſome WM tntio1 
Boy, or one that has but a ſmall Hand. a Br: 
“ Take of the Root of Marſh-mallows ſliced half a . tbe 

« Pound, the Leaves of common Mallows three Handful, WM tetin 
„ Linſeed and Fenugreek-ſeeds of each two Ounces, boil WM Rue c 
them in three Quarts of Water for the ſpace of half an be ver 
Hour, ſtrain the Decoction thro? a b Cloth whileit Bu 
is hot, and diſſolve in it four Ounces of Honey, tuo conit: 
« Qunces of common Treacle, and fix Ounces of Oil ot Conc 
« Butter.” Let this be injected lukewarm, holding his foon 
Tail cloſe to his Tuel as long as poſſible; and let it be re- If 
peated for two or three Days, or until the Horſe's Body is MW allyr 
open enough, and that there is a way made for purging; ſupp 
after which he may have the following Drench given him. W imp! 
“ Take of the Roots of Gentian and Zedoary ſliced, of W from 
each two Handfuls,, Hyſſop and Rue of each two Hand- Cres 
< fuls, the Lea ves of Sena two Ounces, Ani ſeeds or Fen- icco 
e nel-ſeeds bruis d an Ounce; boil them in three Pints of of tr 
* Water to the Conſumption of one Pint, diſſolve in the W obſe 
Decoction two Ounces of Lenitive Electuary. To be W ſtinè 
given in the D him faſting two Hours be. W ther 
fore, and one Hour afterwards, then he may be rid or walk d The 
gently for an Hour more, and when his Phyſick begins to W one 
work, he may be permitted todrink warm Water ſtrew d with W ber 
Oatmeal. Or the following purging Balls may be given. W are 
„Take of the beſt Alves an Ounce and a half, Diagri- W asa 

e dium two Drams, Gallangal in Powder half an Ounce, W Dif 
« Cloves half a Dram.“ Make them into Balls with fore 


Cour and Butter. Thele 
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the Theſe Balls, or the preceding Draught, may he given 
tive ih Succeſs, to recover loſt Appetite; and may for that 
moſt ſe be repeated as often as there is occaſion, which needs 
flee}: but ſeldom, unleſs the Horſe has been ſome conſiderable 
col. me without a good Appetite, and in that Caſe he may 
at is purg d twice a Week, for a Fortnight or three Weeks 
the ccefively 5 and the Days he does not purge, the follow- 
and ng Powder may be given him in a Decoction, wherein a 
nini: nandful or two of Rue has been boil'd. | 

les; « Take Gentian in Powder two Drams, Gallangal, Ze- 
s, it WY © doary, and Calamus Aromaticus, of each a Dram and a 
> he WM © half, Cinnamon and Bay-berries, of each a Dram.” Let 


ther WW ticſe he pounded together, and be given in the Decoction, 
own WW (rin a Pint of White-wine, 
8. If the Horſe be of a delicate waſhy Conſtitution, and un- 
ient able to bear much Purging, all that is neceſſary in that In- 
"me Wl tention may be anſwered by Clyſters, with the Uſe of ſcald- 
d Bran now and then. The preceding Powder ought alſo 
If a obe given every Day, or what our common Farriers of- 
ul, WM tentimes adminiſter to reſtore Appetite, viz. Garlick and 
boil Rue champt and pounded with Butter and Flower, may 
an be very ſerviceable, eſpecially to ſtrong robuſt Horſes. 
eit But above all Things, the Uie of chewing Balls, and 
wo WF conftant Exerciſe, is abſolutely neceſſary, and with the 
or WI Concurrence of a tew of thoſe Helps above directed will 
his WY foon recover a Horſe to his Appetit. 
re- l you obſerve your Horſe mangle his Hay, and continu- 
ally nibbling Mud and Dirt; you may then very reaſonably 
's; ſuppoſe his Stomach to be foul and out of Order; nor is it 
im. inprobable that this Defire after Earth and Mud proceeds 
of WW from an Acidity and Sourneſs of the Juices ; for thoſe 
nd- WF Creatures, by a Sort of Inſtinct, very often, of their own 
accord, take to ſuch Things as are proper to relieve them 
of W of troubleſome and uneaſy Senſations: And this is v 


the J obſervable in Dogs and Cats, who are led by the ſame In- 


be WF flin& to ſwallow rough Blades of Graſs, in order to make 
- wemſelves vomit, when they find their Stomachs oppreſs'd. 
d Theſe are Inſtances that arefamiliar, and known to every 


ber of the like Inſtances in other Creatures; ſo that we 
are not to doubt but an Animal of the greateſt Sagacity, 
asa Horſe certainly is, and as he is alſo as much expoſed to 
x Diſeaſes, if not more, than any other Creature, mult there- 
n fore, when at. Liberty, oftentimes be led to his own proper 


1 one; but natural Hiſtory abounds with an infinite Num- 
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Remedies. I could give ſome very odd Inſtances of th; 


CHAT 
ſeem te 


in Horſes from my own Obſervation, but I ſhall on their cc 
here take notice of what relates to the preſent Caſe. to be 1 

They mutt needs have but little acquaintance in P Mol 
fick, who do not know that Earths have a Virtue in them jades, 
not only to dry up a Superfluity of Moiſture, but ſome of toweV 


have 2 
mentic 


them to imbibe and take off the Acidity of ſour Liquor 
and it is, no doubt, from ſuch a Depravity in the Stomach} 
that a Horſe leaves his ordinary Food to eat dry'd Earth} 
or Mud ; and this he is forced to.do from the craving of 
his Appetite, and is often compell'd to take up with the 
worſt, for want of ſomething more efficacious. 
When I attended the Army, I once took an Opportunity 
of gratifying a Horſe in a very ardent Deſire of this kind, 
who had ſuffer'd very much from his Keeper, and had been 
|  _ Often beat for eating Clay out of the Wall. I brought him 
a piece of Chalk the bigneſs of a Man's Fiſt, and laid it into 
the Manger, he turn d it over with his Noſe ſeveral times, 
and at laſt broke off ſome of the Corners and eat them, } 
whereupon I took up the Chalk to break it into ſmall pieces; 
1 and becauſe he thought I was going to rob him of it again, 


| he puſh'd his Head towards me with all the eagerneſs ima- EY 

1 ginable, and when it was broke, he eat the greateſt part of ſeed 
| it, and fell immediately to his Hay. The Dragoon who WI | pou 
1 kept him, told me he gave him more Chalk afterwards, and Wl * afre 
| obſerv'd he eat his Hay the better for it; for being com- Lin 
| manded to march ſoon after, he was perfectly cur'd by the I vhi 

Exerciſe, and had no further Cravings of that kind. and 

This Remedy is very eaſy, and may be had every where, A 

or inſtead of it burnt Hartſhorn in Powder, which is yet k the 

much better, may be given; but thoſe Remedies will be till I wit 

the more efficacious, if, previous to them, Purging beadmi- | n ta 

mt 


niſter'd, and afterwards conſtant Exerciſe be given, thete 
# | being nothing which contributes ſo much to wear off thole | 
1 Diſorders as Exerciſe, when it is moderate. But the Re- 
| medies preſcrib'd in the following Chapter, will alſo be uſe- | 
ful in this Caſe. 


CHAP. DUV. 1 

Of the hungry Evil. "ih 

| | f ; . theGy 
The hungry E- HIS Diſtemper generally proceeds, at . 
ail generally T firſt, from bad Kee ing, or exceſſive 1 


| ar fiſt proceeds Purging: but there are ſome Horſes who 
a ſeem 


from emptineſs. 
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ſem to be incurable, becauſe albeit they feed plentifully, 
heir common and natural Diſcharges ſeem at the ſame time 
v be more than what is proportionable to their Feeding. 
Moſt Horſes that have this Infirmity on them are but 
ſades, and therefore we ſhall Rene but little time about it; 
dowever, ſince there may be ſome very good Horſes that 
hve a voracious Appetite after ſuch Caſes as we have 
nention'd, and may be recover'd, we ſhall lay down the 
propereſt Means that can be made uſe of for that Purpoſe. 
Ind therefore fince the hungry Evil in 
them proceeds from Emptineſs, they ought, The Cure. 
tfides plenty of Food, to have thoſe things adminiſter'd 
w them, that are proper to lubricate and ſoften the Fibres 
14 Wl cf the Stomach, and to leſſen that Senſation ; for which 
ys Purpoſe the Leaves of Mallows, and Roots of Marſh-mal- 
im bons, ſhould be boil'd in their Water with Liquorice, 
nto nad their Corn ſhould be mix'd with the fat mucilaginous 
es, Leeds, as Fenugreek and Linſeed, Sc. 1 
-m, But if he cannot be eaſily brought to the Uſe of thoſe 
es: WT things in the way of Diet, they may be given him after 
in, e Kn Method: 
1a. Take the Roots of Marſh-mallows two Pounds, Lin- 
of W ſeed and Fenugreek Seeds of each four Ounces, firſt 
ho Wl © pound the Seeds, and then the Roots, to a Maſh ; and 
nd WM © afterwards make them into Balls, with a Mucilage of 
m- Wl © Linſeed or Fenugreek, as big as a Pullet's Egg, one of 
he Wl © which may be given in the Morning, one about Noon, 
and another in the Evening. 
re, Markham's Balls may alſo be given inthis Caſe, eſpecially 


ct i the Brimſtone be kept out of them; and in fine, all fat 
ill W wituous Medicines, for thoſe not only help to fatten a Horſe, 
1i- Wl but take off thoſe violent Senſations of Hunger that cauſe 


te | lim to eat ſo voraciouſly, as is uſual in ſuch Diſorders. 


5 CHAP. XXX - 
& f the Diſeaſes of the Guts; and firſt of the 
Colick, | 


THE Colick, Fret, or Gripes, which, in the The Colick nor 
* Farriers Terms, tho' very injudiciouſly, Jo properly 4 
8 meant to fignify moſt of the Diſeaſes of D/ſeaſe, #: 8 
at theGuts,is no other than the Pain that accom- 8 
ve mies all the particular Diſorders thoſe Parts Indiſoofetions of 


10 WW *liableto ; and therefore when a Horſe is rang 
n | troubled 3 


1 


in the Stomach and Guts, a 
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ttoubled with Colick Pains, the Fatrier ought dilipently to 
enquire into the true Cauſes thereof; for as no Part is more 
ſenſible than the Guts, any thing retain d too long in them 
or any thing ejected and thrown out in an over- great quan- 
tity, will, on ſome Occaſions, bring a Horſe into exqui- 
fits Torment; we ſhall therefore take particular notice of 


the different Cauſes of ſuch Diſorders, and ſuit the Method 


of Cure according to their ſeveral Exigencies. 
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Of the dry Gripes and Adſtriction of the 


Bowels. - 
From whence II ORS Es are ſeldom or never troubled 
Ceſtiueneſs and with any other Adſtriction in theit 
ary Gripes pro» Bowels, excepting what proceeds from the 
cel. Dung hardening and obſtructing thoſe Paſ. 
ſages; and therefore we ſhall have the leſs to ſay upon that 
Head, having ſpoken to it already, in that Chapter where 
we have treated concerning Surfeits, only we ſhall here add, 
that when the Matter is pent up in the firſt Paſſages, to wit, 
11 trifies there, the Juices: 
turn ſour, viſcid and ropy, and fret the tender Membrane 
which covers the infide of the Guts; by the Viſcidity alſo 
the Wind is intangled, which creates a Swelling and Di- 
ſtention, ſo that the Belly becomes hard like a Drum; and 
if the Excrements be very much harden'd in the great of 
1 Gut, they cauſe a Preſſure upon the Neck of the 
Bladder, and hinder the Paſſages of the Urine, that a Horſe 
cannot piſs ; fometimes the Fundament ſwells, and all to- 
wards the Sheath, which is very dangerous. 
A Horſe in this Condition muſt needs be in great Pain, 


and even in Danger of his Life, if a ſpeedy Relief is not 


had; therefore, in order to the Cure, after he has been rak d, 
and that with a great deal of Caution, the following Uiy- 


ſter ought to be injected. 


The Car Take the Leaves of Mallows, Marſt- 

, « mallows, and Mercury, of each thtee 
“ Handfuls, boil them in three Quarts of Water for the 
Space of half an Hour; to the firained Decoction add 
& Lenitive Electuary four Ounces, Spirit of Wine or Bran- 


dy half a Pint, Oil or Butter half a Pound. Let this be 
inyected lukewarm, and retain'd as long as poſlible. _ 


Four 


— 
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Four Hours after the Operation of this Clyſter, if the 
Horſe is not very much relieved, the following may be 
iven. | | 

Take Leaves of Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each 
« three Handfuls, as above directed, Linſeed and Fenu- 
greek Seeds of each two Ounces, Coriander Seeds, Cum- 
« min Seeds, and Aniſeeds, of each two Drams, Bay-ber- 
« ries, Cubebs, and Jamaica Pepper, ot each one Dram. 
Let theſe alſo be boil'd for the Space of half an Hour, or 
be infus'd in boiling Water for = {ſpace of two Hours; 


Let this be given as the former; and by the Help of theſe, 
the Adftriction of the Bowels, or the Coſtiveneſs, may be 
remov'd : The Reader may alſo conſult that Chapter con- 


led ceming Surfeits, where there are other things preſcrib'd, 


eir WJ which will alſo be of Service. 


Colick Pains, proceeding from Wind and Phlegm ; after 
the groſſer Excrements are diſcharg'd, the following Cly- 
ſter may be given. . 

Take Red - roſe Leaves two Hand fuls, Tops of Centau- 
* ry the leſs, and Worm wood, of each one Handful, Boil 
them in two Quarts of Water to three Pints; and in the 
Decoction diſſolve two Ounces of Diaſcordium, and 
* halt a Pint of Treacle- water, or Spirit of Wine. 5 

This will infallibly take off che Pain, and lie in the Bow- 
els like a Cordial, without giving him the leaſt Motion to 
dung, but compoſe and lull his Spirits, and in a Minute 
take off the violent Gripes ; if the Pain ſhould chance to 
return, the ſame may be repeated; and, if neceſſary, the 


more; and there is hardly any kind of Colick Pain but 
what may be carry'd off by it; and I have, by my own 
Direction, cur d Horſes that have been in the greateſt mi- 
ſery imaginable, and have ſeen them in a quarter of an 
Hour riſe up to feed, that before were like to daſh out their 
Brains againſt the Walls | 
Colicks and griping Pains in the Bowels of Horſes be- 
come ſuddenly mortal, that, without any regard to other Cir- 
cumſtances, they ought immediately to be remov'd; and if 
Coſtiveneſs happens to continue upon the Uſe of the Re- 
medies that are preſcrib'd for that purpoſe, that Symptom 
vill of courſe go off in the Sequel of the Cure; for 
iter the moſt urgent Symptoms are remov'd, the next In- 
Four R tention 


and to the Decoction add one Pint of Emetick Wine.” 


But if the Horſe has, along with his Coſtiveneſs, violent \ 


Doſe of Diaſcordium may be enlarg'd to three Ounces or 
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tention muſt be to deſtroy the Cauſe of the Diſtemper, 
otherwiſe it may return again. 


Wherefore we recommend gentle Purging, with the uſe 


of ſuch Things as are hot and penetrating; and this we do 
contrary to the Opinion, tho? not altogether to the Practice 


of molt Farriers, who believe Coſtiveneſs to proceed from 


inward Heat ; whereas the Heat is only the Effe& of 


Coſtiveneſs, and not the Cauſe, as is eaſily demonſtrated, | 


and is occafion'd chiefly from cold, phlegmatick, tough 
Matter in the Stomach and Guts, which binds up the Ex- 
crements, which, when the Guts are full and vreſs'd upon, 


cauſe Heat; therefore as all hot ſpicy things are proper | 


to cut and deſtroy thoſe Viſcidities which cauſe the Lentor, 
and harbour Wind, they ought more or leſs to be exhibit- 
ed in all Intentions that are requiſite to the Cure of Coſ- 


tiveneſs. The following Purge may, for that Reaſon, be | 


iven, and will be found very profitable, after the violence 


of the Colick Pains are over, and the obſtinate Stoppages | 


of the Bowels are remov'd. 

„Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows of each one Hand- 
* fu}, Roots of Marſh-mallowꝭ fix Ounces, Leaves of Se- 
ena two Ounces, Bay-berries and Juniper-berries, of each 


te anOunce, Boil them in three Pints of Water to one Quart, 


&* ſtrain out the Decoction through a Sieve or coarſe Coth, 
* and add two Ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn.” Or this: 

„Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows of each two Hand- 
e fuls, Sena one Ounce, Jalap in groſs Powder half an 
* Ounce, Caraway-ſeeds of either an Ounce and a halt, 
« Boil them in the ſame quantity of Water as above di- 
<< rected, to the Conſumption of a third Part; and in the 
* ſtrain'd Decoction diflolve far Ounces of Manna. Or 
the following: 5 

Take eight Ounces of Mama, two Ounces of Cream 
« of Tartar, diſſolve them in 4 Quart of ſweet Whey, and 
e add eight Ounces of the Qitzot Olives. 

Either of theſe may be:madp uſe of after Clyſters have 
been injected, the Horſe being kept from feeding two Hours 
before, and two Hours thereafter. He may then be walk d 
abroad for the ſpace of an Hour; and upon his return it 
would not at all be amifs if there was Tri e- broth pre- 


par'd for him, firew'd with Oatmeal ; and if he ſcems 
unwilling to drink them, he may have two or three Quart 
adminiſter d thro' a Horn, and the ſame Quantity repeat 


Theſe 


ed two Hours thereafter, 
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Theſe will help the Operation of the Phyſick, looſen, 


| and waſh down the viſcid ſlimy Matter, which not only 
| fetters the Excrements, but intangles the Wind, which cau- 
| ſes violent exceſſive Pain, by its Preſſure and Diſtention of 


me Colon: But if the Horſe be of ſmall Value, and that it 
is not worth while to be at all this Expence and Trouble 
f about him, the —_— purgingDrench may bemadeuſeof. 


E « Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each two Hand- 
& fuls, or four Handfuls of common Mallows (if Marſh- 
. « mallows are not eaſy to be had) Jalap in Powder.two 
„ WW © Ounces, Aniſeeds, or Fennel-ſeeds, an Ounce...Boit them 
er WI © as above directed, and add to the Decoction four Ounces 
r, * of common Treacle.“ Or this: | A Ca, 
t- Take half an Ounce of the bitter Apple in Powder, | 
. * three Drams of Aloes, and one Dram oo Diagridium; 3 
de Wl © make them into a Ball with Flour and Butter.” To Þ 
ce be given as the former. | 4 205 | 
es | If your Horſe's Fundament be ſwell'd, which ſometimes 4 
happens to that degree before Raking and Clyſters are ad- | 
d- miniſter d, that he cannot ſtale; becauſe when the Excre- | 
de- ments are harden d and pent up in the great or * Gut, 
ich that being full, it preſſes upon the Neck of the Bladder, ſo 
as to hinder the Paſſage of his price ; and if this Symptom 
does not wear off ſoon after thoſs Means have been ulcd,, 
recourſe muſt be had with al 


Wpesd te thoſe Things that 
are proper to keep down Inflammation, for which purpoſe 
we recommend the uſe of the following Decoction. 
© Take of Red-roſe Leaves two Handfuls, boil them 
* in a Quart of Water for the ſpace of halt an Hour; add 
* to the Decoction a 1mall quantity of Brandy, gun of 
Wine, or Rum, and with a Spunge bathe his Fundament 
* and Sheath often. Em: 
This Decoction ſhould always be made as warm as he 
can bear it, and the Spirits mixt with it as often as it is 
5 vix. to every two Parts of the Decoction one of the 
5 | „ 17 . 
His Yard ought to be kept up to his Belly The Tard to be 
with a gentle Bandape, becauſe the Humours kept up when 
fall into it with a very eaſy Influx, as it is both 2% Fundament 
a ſoft and dependent Part, by which means u S heath are 
the Swelling and Inflammation are often Judd. ; 
kept up, after the firſt Cauſe is, in a great meaſure, remov'd, 
and ſometimes proves the Occaſion of a Gangrene ; and 
erefore to keep that ſuſpended, the Farrier or Groom po 
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take a piece of Canvas fix or eight Inches broad, and fix. | 


ing two Straps to each Corner forwards, they may be 
brought one on each fide over his Flanks, and faſtened up- 


on his Reins, the hind Parts ſhould have the Corners cut 


off, according as the Swelling happens to be more or leſs 


on the upper part of the Yard, with one fingle piece of | 
ſtrong Tape fixt to it, which coming through between his 
Hips, is to be brought over the Croup, and ty'd to the | 
other two; and when this Accident happens to a Stone- | 
horſe, his Stones ought alſo to be ſuſpended in a Bag of 


ſoft Flaxen Cloth, which may eaſily be fixt to the other. 


By theſe means the Return of the Blood will be render'd | 
very eaſy, and the Swelling will thereupon aſſwage, which, | 
for want of ſuch a Method, has ſometimes been the Cauſe | 


of ſudden Death. 


But fince we have aſcrib'd the Cauſe of Coſtiveneſs and |} 
dry Gripes to viſcid ſlimy Matter, ingender'd in the firſt | 
Paſſages, it will be neceſſary, after the preceding Means 
have been comply'd with, and the moſt urgent Symptoms | 
are remov'd, to adminiſter ſuch things as . to 
deſtroy the Remains of thoſe Viſcidities; for which Pur- 
poſe the following Powder, to the Quantity of a Spoonful, 


may be given every Morning. 


Take Gentian and Birthwort-Roots, of each four | 
% Ounces, Galangal, Zedoary, and Calamus Aromaticus, | 


* of each one Ounce, the Tops of dry Wormwood and 


< the lefler Centaury, of each an Ounce and a half, Nut- 
© megs, Ginger, Black-pepper and Bay-berries, of each 
half an Ounce. Make them into a fine Powder, and | 


* keep it in a Glaſs or Gallipot cloſe covered.“ 


This may be given in White-wine, Ale, or in a Decocti- 
on wherein a Handful of Rue has been boil'd, letting him 
faſt two Hours before and one thereafter ; and if your Horle | 
be of ſmall Value, you may give him every Day, among, | 
a few Oats, an Ounce of Antimony, and two Ounces ot 


Flour of Brimſtone; or you may make it up into a Paſte, 
with a little Flour and Butter, continuing its Uſe for the 
ſpace of one Week. | | ; 

Champt Rue and Garlick is alſo very ſerviceable in this 


Caſe; but all Remedies will prove the more ſucceſsful if you 


give your Horſe Exerciſe; and, indeed, that alone otten- 
times proves ſufficient ; for by Exerciſe the whole Body is 
ſhook, and the Lentor in the Bowels and the Excrements 
readily fall downwards, to their Expulſion out of the Bod), 
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I ſhall put a period to this Subject, with an Two Inſfancesof 
Account of two Horſes that were ſeiz'd with Coſtiveneſs.. 
riolent Coſtiveneſs, and where the [flue prov'd very different, 

The one belong'd to a Gentleman, who, 

while travelling, was ſtopt upon the Road the Tv Fee 

ſecond day of his Journey; his Horſe was in great pain, ſhrunk 
up his Belly, often endeavouring to dung, and as often to piſs, 
but could do neither. I was told he had been taken up from 
Graſs a Week before he ſet out, and was obſerved to be co- 
five all that while; but becauſe he was to ha ve ſome fatigue, 
they thought it unneceſſary to tamper with him, which, no 
doubt, was very reaſonable, had he not been more than or- 
dinarily coſtive. The firſt thing done to recover him was 
raking, and afterwards he had a pipe of Tobacco given him 
athis Fundament; the Smoke of the Tobacco prov'd a gentle 
Stimulus, and made him oftentimes eſſay to dung, but with- 
out Effect; ſo that at laſt, being in exceſſive Pain, hanging 


his Head, and turning it frequently towards his Belly, the 


Owner thought fit to ſend for a Farrier, who at firſt ſight 
ſaid he would die; however, he went and prepar'd him a 
comfortable Drink, as he term'd it, which, by the ſmell, 
ſeem' d to be ſome hot Aromatick Seeds boil'd in Ale. 
After this he became much worſe, for there being no free 
Vent upwards or downwards, and the wind being now 
more rarefy'd by the hot ſpicy Things, and conſequently 
taking up more Space in bis Bowels, he often lay down, 
and immediately ſtarted up again, ſhewing as much Pain 
and Agony as any Horſe could poſſibly be in. 5 
I advis'd the Gentleman to have him rak'd once more, by 
a Boy that had a ſmall Hand and Arm; who being ſatisfied 
with the Reaſons which I gave him, had it done accordingly, 


_ tho'it was not without ſome difficulty, for the Horſe ſhrunk 


very much, and endeavour'd conſtantly to lie down. But at 
laſt, when he had been thoroughly rak'd, he began to throw 
out ſeveral hard Balls of Dung of 4 

ſame time ſtald alittle, whereupon he had the entrance into 
his F undament done with Soap, which made him dung ve- 
ry plentifully, and he piſs d ſo long that the Stable was all a- 
oat about him: After this a Clyſter of Broth wherein Beef 
had been boil'd was given him, with a Handful of Salt and 
half a Pound of Butter diffolv'd in it, which brought away 
a great deal of Dung, and abundance of flimy Matter. He 
eat nothing that Night, which was pretty late, but towards 
the Morning he began to feed very plentifully, and was 


- 


quite recover'd of his Indiſpoſition. A Had 


* 


is own Accord, and at the 
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| Had this Diſorder continu'd upon himalittle longer with- 


out a Vent to the hard Excrements, which were ſo firmly im- 


pacted in the ſtreight Gur, a violent Inflammation of that 


Gut, and of the Neck of the Bladder, muſt have ſoon hay. | 
en'd, which, without the utmoſt diligence, would have | 
brought him ſuddenly to his End; for in that Caſe it would | 
have been very difficult to have fetch'd out the Dung, which 
was the only means to preſerve him from thoſe Accidents, | 
But this will be clearly illuſtrated in the | 
other Inſtance, which was of a Dragoon's | 
Horſe in the Regiment to which I belong'd ; who, aiter a 
full five Weeks March, coming to ſtand at his Eaſe, grew |! 
exceeding coſtive, and had his Fundament and Sheath ve- | 


The ſecond. 


ry much ſwell'd. DIY 
He was committed to the Care of one who was tolerabl 


well ſkill'd in many of the common things, but being wholly | 
unacquainted with the Structure and Mechaniſm of that 
Creature, who was the Subject of his Art, committed a a 
grand Miſtake, in giving him a ſtrong Doſe of purging Phy- 
ſick; there being no Vent for the Paſſage of the Excrements | 
downwards,and the Horſe having no Capacity to vomitand | 
diſgorge himfelf upwards, was put into the molt violent 

Agony imaginable, and at laſt dy'd in ſtrong Convulſions. 


erhaps this Per ſon may, by ſuch a Method, have ſuc- 


ceeded in Caſes of leſs obſtinacy, and where there was lit- | 
tle or no ſwelling of the Fundament; and if there had 
been a poſſibility of making the Horſe vomit, he might |} 


have ſucceeded even in this, for then the Phyſick would 


have gone off that way ; and after ſeveral Diſcharges by | 


the Mouth, the remainder might have gone downwards, as 
it oftentimes happens to human Bodies, becauſe the ſtrain- 
ing to vomit, makes a ſtrong Compreſſion of the Muſcles 


of the lower Belly, which greatly forwards the EyeCtions | 
by the Fundament; and therefore in ſome obſtinate Caſes | 


of. this nature, the beft Phyficians have order'd Vomits 
with Succeis. But as it is quite otherwiſe with Horſes, 
and that their Stomachs are not otherwiſe to be mov'd 
with the ſtrongeſt Simuli, than to create Sickneſs, and 
. cauſe them to ſlaver a little, Purging is not to be attempt: 
ed in any ſtubborn Coſtiveneſs, but Clyſters. 

And if this Method had been taken in the Inſtance now 


before us, and due Care obſerv'd to keep the Swelling of 


his Fundament under, as he was a young Horſe, and not 


much impalr'd in Ri- 1 fily over- 
much impair d in his Strength, he might have 5 1 AP, 


cotne that Diſorder, 
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C H A P. XXXVE; 
Of the Lax, or Scouring. 


F R the better underſtanding of thoſe Diſorders, we 
ſhall rank them under four different Kinds, We have 
elſewhere obſerv'd, that when the Excrements have lain 
ſome time in the Guts, the Juices, by their Putrefaction, 
turn ſharp and corroſive z and by that means ſtimulate the 
Inteſtines, to ſhake off what is contain'd in 
them. But this does not always follow ſuch of Luk — 4 
a Stagnation of the Excrements, as may be e 
obſerv d from what has been ſaid inthe preceding Chapter; 
for ſometimes, before ſuch a Diſcharge can happen, a Horte 
will be endanger'd of his Life ; and therefore we may rea- 
ſonably aſcribe this Difference ſometimes to the different 
Conſtitutions of Horſes, and ſometimes to the Difference 
of their Food, there being ſome kinds more liable to Cor- 
ruption than others, But however that be, it is very cer- 
tain that the Lax and Scouring in Horſes is oftentimes the 
Effect of a preceeding Coſtiveneſs ; and therefore we ſhall 
account this, and all critical Looſeneſſes which tend to the 
Solution of any Diſeaſe, to be of the firſt Kind. 

The ſecond kind of Looſeneſs, is that which proceeds 
chiefly from want of Digeſtion ; for by that means a Scour- 
ing may happen, without any previous Symptoms of Coſ- 
tiveneſs ; and when it is ſo, a Horſe ſuddenly falls away and 
loſes his Fleſh, and likewiſe his Appetite ; but this may be 
further known by the Diſcharge, for many things that he cats 
will come away whole, and his Dung will be tull of Shreds 
of Hay, and ſometimes accompanied with ſlimy Matter. 

Thirdly, A Looſeneſs and Scauring often happens when 
the Pores of the Skin, the Urinary, or other Diſcharges, are 
obſtructed ; for by that means, when the excrementitious 
Parts of the Blood have not a free Vent thro' the common 
Paſſages, they are deriv'd inamore than ordinary Quantit 
into the Aperture of the Guts, but particularly in the Gall- 
pipe and Pancreatick Duct; ſo 3 may be of dif- 
erent Colour and Conſiſtency, according to the predominan- 
cy of the Juices that flow into them. When mot of it is de- 
rid from the inteſtinal Glands, the Matter will be clear and 
watry, or clear and glaſſy, not unlike that which Solleyſell 
obſerves in this third kind of Colick; but when it proceeds 
moſtly from the Gall- pipe and Pancrearick Duck, it * 

R 4 
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be then tinctured with a yellowiſh Colour, and if there hap- 
pens to be a very great quantity of the Gall diſcharged with 
the Excrements, whatever is voided from the Fundament, 
muſt of Conſequence be of a deep reddiſh Colour, and is 
the ſame which the abovemention'd Author terms the red 
Gripes, which conſtitutes his fixth kind of Colick. 
Laſtly, A Tax or Scouring ſometimes happens from viſcous 
ſlimy Matter hindring theC}y/e from entring into the lacteal 
or milky Veſſels; and in this Caſe the Excrements are uſuall 
of a pale, light Complexion, as they conſiſt chiefly of Cl. 
But all theſe are only different Species of a i- 
Molten Greaſe. arrhea ; and when the Scouring is large, as i 
happens to ſome full-body'd young Horſes, a white greaſy 
Matter like Fat comes away in the Dung, and this is what Far-. 
riers call Molten &reaſè, which is of the ſame nature with the | 
greaſy Diarra, which ſometimes happens to Men of groſs 
Habits, as well as to Horſes, and ſeems to be occafion'd when 
the Glands ofthe Inteſtines are more than ordinarily open'd, | 
whereby that Matter is evacuated from the Blood into the 
Guts, which ſhould otherwiſe be depoſited among the Fat. 
The Cure of a But in order to the Cure it ought to be 
Lax orScouring Obſerv'd, that in all thoſe Scourings that are 
of the firſt kind, and are only the critical 
Diſcharges of ſome Diſeaſe; there are ſeldom or never any 
bad Accidents attending them, unleſs the Diſeaſe has been 
of ſuchContinuance as to waſte and attenuate the Body; and 
therefore when theSickneſs abates by any ſuchNiſcharge, the 
beſt way is not to be over haſty to flop it, but it ought ra- 
ther to be encouraged when it proves imperfect ; and that 
- muſt be done by Medicines that are moderately purging. 
But becauſe all Diſcharges that proceed from the Inteſtines 
may degenerate into the worſer ſort, Care ought to be ta- 
ken not to let it run on too long, but be it may ſtop'd by 
the Methods hereafter laid down for the Cure of the other 
Species of a Diarrhea ; we ſhall therefore proceed to 
the next kind, where a Horſe loſes his Appetite ; and 
when the want of Digeſtion is manifeſt from an impet- 
ect Communication of the Dung, that is, when ſome Part 
of the Food comes away whole as it is eat. = 
In this Caſe all thoſe Things that we have already laid 
down for ſtrengthening the Stomach are to be us'd, for 
which purpoſe we alſo recommend the Uſe of Diapente, 
to thoſe that like it; but it is not one Doſe that will an. 
{wer the End, but it ought to be repeated every Day, * 
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o muſt any other Stomachick Medicine, before any extra- 
ordinary Effect can be wrought, = | 
And becauſe this Diſeaſe is both in the Stomach and 

Guts, the following Clyſter may be given as ſoon as you 

ceive him begin to recover his Appetite, unleſs the 

Looſeneſs begins alſo to abate with the other Symptoms, 
and in that Caſe it may be let alone. 

« Take of Red-Roſe Leaves two Handfuls, the Roots 
« of Gentian and round Birthwort, of each one Ounce, 

« Gallangal half an Ounce, Bay-berries, Aniſeeds, and 
« Fennel-ſeeds, of each two Drams. Let the Roots, and 
« other hard ingredients, be bruis'd ; afterwards boil the 
© whole in three Quarts of Water for the Space of half an 
Hour; or let them be infus'd four Hours in boiling Wa- 
ter; then pour off the Liquor, and diflolve in it three 
©® Qunces of the Oil of Rue, which muſt be injected into 
the Horſe's Fundament lukewarm,” 5 

This may be repeated once or twice, but if the Looſe- 
neſs ſtill continues, and the Horſe grows weak, it is a very 
bad ſign, eſpecially if he rufuſes to feed. 

The next kind is that where the Excrements The Cure of the 
are tinged yellow, or of a deep reddiſh Colour, ſecond kind of 
proceeding, as we have obſerv'd, from a too Looſeneſs. 
great Profuſion of the Gall and Pancreatick Juice, &c. 

In this a Horſe may be firſt of all purged with the fol- 
lowing Drench. 1 5 
„Take Red-Roſe Leaves two Handfuls, Monks Rhu- 
* bard four Ounces, ZTurky Rhubard three Ounces. Let 
© theſe be ſliced and boiled with the Roſe Leaves, in three 
« Pints of Water, for the ſpace of one Hour; and in the 
* ſtrained Decoction diſſolve an Ounce and half of Diaſ- 
* cordium,” Or this: | MS CAC) 
„Take of the beſt Rhubarb, in Powder, two Ounces, 
* Cream of Tartar one Ounce, Diaphoretick Antimony 
* half an Ounce. Let this be given in a Pint of red Wine. 
If the Horſe be of ſmall Value, two Ounces of the Pulvis 
Cornachiui may be us'd, which the Reader will find pre- 
ſerib d in a preceding Chapter, and to it may be added half 
an Ounce more of Niaphoretick Antimony; for after are 


ing has been once or twice repeated, thoſe Medicines whic 


promote Sweat, and the other Secretions, are to be us'd, as 
they make a Revulſion, and conſequently leſſen the Diſ- 
charges by Dung ; wherefore we recommend Diaſcordium, 


Mithridate, and Venice-Treacle,or London-Treacle, which 


may be exhibited in the following manner, Take 


TCR 4 
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„ Take Treacle- water one Pint, Venice-Treacle, or Mi. | 
<« thridate, two Ounces. Let the Mixture be ſtirr'd well 


« about, and given through a Horn.” Or this: 


« Take one Handful of Water-Germander, Red-rofz | 
« Leaves and Rue, of each half a Handful, 7 ging | 
ce Snake-weed and Scorzonera, of each two Qunces, Boi! 
« them in a Quart of Water half an Hour, and to the 
4 ſtrained Decoction add two Ounces, or two Ounces and | 


« a half of Diaſcordium.” Or, 


„Take of Diaſcordium three Ounces, diffolye it in 2 
« Pecoction of Red-roſe Leaves, and give it throuch a | 
« Horn; two Ounces of Venice-Treacle, or Mithridate, } 
or three Ounces of London-Treacle, may be given in 


ce the ſame manner, taking Care at the ſame time to kee 


« the Horſe well cloath'd, and to have him often comb'd ! 
t and rubb'd, to open the Pores, the better to promote | 


« Sweat and inſenſible Tranſpiration. 


The following Drench may alſo be given with good Suc- | 


ceſs, to aſtringe and dry up the Stomach and Bowels, Cc. 


« Take Roſe-water and Plantain-water, or a Decoction 


e of Red roſe Leaves and Plantain one Quart, Treacle- 
% water half a Pint, Armenian Bole and Sealed Earth, 


&« or Lemnian Earth, of each half an Ounce. Diſſolve in 


„ the Mixture two Ounces of Diaſcordium, and of Roch- 
« Allum fix Drams. 


This muſt be repeated two or three Days ſucceſſively, | 
and unleſs the Scouring be very violent, it will certainly | 


put a ſtop to it. 


But the Farrier is to obſerve, that if a Horſe has a Fe- 
ver upon him, which does not diminiſh, but increaſes with 
the Looſeneſs; thoſe Things which act more immediately | 


upon the Bowels are then to be made uſe of; therefore 
the Clyſter preſcribed in the preceeding Chapter, to remove 
violent Pains in the Guts, may be injected; or the follow. 
ing, which will yet be more efficacious in this Caſe. 


Takeof Guaiacum half a Pound, Saſſafras four Ounces, | 
e boil them in four Quarts of Smiths Water, wherein they 


« quench their hot Irons, until one half of the Water be 


“ conſum'd; then add to the Decoction Red-roſe Leaves, 


< the Tops or Leaves of Briar, and the Leavesof Bramble, 
« of each a handful; or inſtead of theſe, two handtuls of 
Plantain, and when it has boil'd a quarter of an hour 
<« longer, take it from the Fire, and in the ſtrain'd Decoction 
r diſſolve four Ounces of Diaſcordium without Honey, and 
*« of Opium half a Dram.” Or this: « Take 
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« Take Henbane and white Poppy-feed, of each four 
4 Ounces, Red-roſe Leaves two Handfuls, Pomegranate 
« Bark two Ounces, Boil them in two Quarts of Smiths 
« Forge-water to three Pints, diflolve in it four Ounces of 
s Diaſcordium, or three Qunces of Mithridate, or Venice- 
« Treacle, and half a Dram of Opium.” Or the following 
may be us'd in haſte, or for a Horſe of ſmall value. | 

Take a Quart of the foreſaid W. ter, warm it over the 
« Fire, and diſſolve in it two Ounces of Diaſcordium, 
and the like quantity of Roch Allum. 

Theſe Clyſters are always to be made in a leſſer quan- 
tity than thoſe that are purging ; and the Horſe's Tail to 
be kept cloſe to his Tuel, that he may retain them as long as 

flible ; and as ſoon as he flings out the firſt, which per- 

aps may not be in the ſpace of twelve Hours, it muſt be 
follow'd with another, and ſo on, until the Looſeneſs is 
uite ſtopt, which may eaſily be done by the Help of theſe 
lyſters, unleſs his Strength be quite waſted, and that he 
has loſt all Senſation in his Bowels. „ 

We come now to the Cure of the laſt ſort The /aft Kind 
of Scouring which we mention'd, to wit, of Scouring, | 
when the Chyle is wraps. + with the Ex- bew cur a. 
crements; and as this Indiſpoſition proceeds from ſlimy 
Matter obſtructing the Paſſages in the lacteal Veſſels, the 
propereſt Method is by Purging, for which purpoſe we re- 
commend the following. 

« Take Epſom Salts fix Ounces, Cream of Tartar two 
* Ounces, diſſolve them in a Gallon of Water, and give 
the whole through a Horn at ſeveral times.” Or, 

„Take Epſom Salts tix Ounces, Cream of Tartar three 
“ Qunces, Salt of Tartar half an Ounce. Diſſolve them in a 
* plentiful deal of Water, and let them be gi ven as the other.“ 

Let Salt of Tartar and Sal Prunellæ be alſo diflolv'd 
in his common Drink, for all thoſe Diluters are the moſt 
ra to waſh off that viſcid Matter which adheres ſo 
cloſely to the Guts, and hinders the Chyle from entring 
into its proper Veſſels, eſpecially when they are us'd plen- 
tifully ; but if this ſort of Flux ſhould proceed from a 


W firumous Obſtruction, as it ſometimes happens to human 


Bodies, it would prove incurable. 

As to that which Farriers call Molten Greaſe, it being, 
tor the moſt part, the Concomitant of every large Scouring, 
that Symptom generally wears off in the proceſs of the 
Diſtemper, and requires no particular Management * 

| rom 
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from what has been already 1 for the third ſort of | 

aſtringent Clyſters, with the 
Aſſiſtance of thoſe things that are proper to promote a 
Breathing thro' the Pores; but becauſe in all violent Diſor. 
ders of the Guts there is, for the moſt part, a weakneſs in 
the Stomach alſo, it can never be amiſs to exhibit ſuch } 
things as are proper to procure a good Digeſtion, at the 
ſame time that other Means are us'd to carry off the more 
urgent Symptoms; and theſe ought to be continued, ef. | 
pecially to a Horſe of Value; and indeed it is for want 
of ſuch Helps that many Horſes dwindle away, or fall in- 
to other Diſtempers, after the Looſeneſs has in a great 


Looſeneſs, vis, Purging an 


meaſure been overcome. 


Concerning the Food that is to be given in ſuch Diſor- 
ders, nothing can be more proper than what Solleyſell re- 
commends, vi. the cleaneſt and beſt Hay, Bran moiſten'd | 
with Claret, and parch'd Barley. But as all thoſejDiſorders } 

have their primary Cauſe from Colds, ill Uſage, but eſpe- | 
cially from foul corrupt Feeding, and want af Exerciſe, | 
the Owner can never be at a loſs to keep an Eye over his 
Horſe, and to learn his Conſtitution, and what he is able 
to bear, and by that means theſe Accidents may, in a great 


meaſure, be prevented. 


CH AP. XXXVIII 
Of the Bloody-Flux. 


3 HIS is only an advanc'd Degree of a Di. 
> Bloody klar. T e of 3 Sort which 
proceeds from a Profuſion of the pancreatick and bilious 
Juices; for when the Diſcharge from thoſe Parts is very 
much inlarg' d, it cauſes {till a greater Influx of Blood and 
Humours towards them, which being more than can be 
converted into the proper Juices, forces itſelf through-he | 
Inteſtines of the Veſſels, and is diſcharged with theſe Juices } 


into the Guts. 


Its different 


| — . 0 f u- 
Appearances. F leſh, ſometimes there is a Mixture 0 p 


and ſometimes little or nothing comes away but pure 
Blood; but this laſt kind proceeds, for the moſt part 
from an Appetite of the internal Hemorrhoidal Veſlels. 


But it is to be obſerv'd, a Bloody-flux very ſeldom hap- 


Pens to Horſes, inſomuch that Solleyſell has given i 1 | 
ac 


Sometimes it reſembles the waſhings of } 


rulent Matter or Corruption along with it, } 
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place among other Diſeaſes of the like Nature, and for my 
wn Part, I cannot ſay I have ever ſeen Blood come from 
; Horſe's Fundament, otherwiſe than by the Preſſure of 
hard Dung upon the great Gut, which by that means has 
mly ſqueez d out a very ſmall quantity from the Veſſels 
thereof; yet becauſe that Diſtemper may, without doubt, 
ſeize ſome Horſes, as it is not inconſiſtent with the Oeco- 
domy of that Animal, and as moſt Authors J have perus'd, 
beſides Solleyſell, aver, they have met with it in all its 
different Appearances, I ſhall therefore give ſuch Directions 
z3are neceflary for the Cure. 

And in order thereunto, becauſe a Bloo- 7, | 
(y-flux happens, for the moſt part, before TT 
the Body has been very much waſted by the Looſeneſs, it 
s proper, in the firſt place, to make a Revulſion by taking 
2 moderate quantity of Blood from the Neck-vein. 
This is convenient in all Fluxes of Blood from the inferior 
Parts, unleſs the Horſe be exceeding weak. 

If there be a Mixture of purulent corrupt Matter after 
Blooding, moderate bus, ac will be very At with ſuch. 
Things as have been preſcrib'd in the preceeding Chapter; 
all the other Medicines recommended to make a Revulſion 
by Sweat and inſenfible Tranſpiration, are alſo to be com- 
ply'd with; as alſo the aſtringent Clyſters there recom- 
mended, which in moſt Caſes will anſwer the End, I ſhall 
therefore only add one more. 

„Take a Quart of Forgewater, and boil in it four Oun- 
* ces of Oak-bark, two ', da of Tormentil-Roots, Ba- 
* lauſtines and Red-roſe Leaves, of each a Handful. To 
the ſtrainꝰd Decoction add three Ounces of Diaſcordium, 
* one Qunce of Mithridate, and halt a Dram of Opium. 
Let this be injected warm, and repeated as often as 
* there is Occaſion ; and if you be diced with a Syringe 
* that has a pretty large Pipe, you may ſometimes add 
two Ounces of Bole in Powder, or ſealed Earth.” 

But above all things, you are to avoid mixing Oil or 
Butter, or any other greaſy Matter, with Clyſters that are 
of this Intention, as is common among Farriers ; for theſe 
things are directly contrary to the Nature of thoſe Appli- 
cations, and will not only render their Operations ineffe- 
ctual, but increaſe the Diſeaſe; and inſtead of aſtringing 
and fortifying the Bowels, will weaken them, by cauſing 
a greater Relaxtion of their Fibres, | 


CHAP. 


* 
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Of Worms, Bots, and Trunchions, bank. 

| 10 has 

Worms of di- T HERE are ſeveral Kinds of Vermin MM © thr 
wers Kinds bred bred in the Bodies of Horſes, which go cou 
in Horſes. under the Denomination of Bots, Worms, ll © wa 
and Trunchions. The Worms are of divers Colours and KY 
Shapes, ſome reſemble Earth-worms, others are ſmall and Ne 
white, ſharp at both ends like Needles. The Trunchion is ed at 
thick and ſhort, and the Bot is not unlike a ſmall Caterpil. ail 


lar; the laſt are commonly found in the ſtreight Gut, eſpe- ¶ fnce 
cially of ſome Horſes when they are firſt taken from Graf, 

Solleyſell has taken notice of another Kind, which re- 
ſemble Wood-lice, only that they have fewer Feet, are of a 
deep reddiſh Colour, velveted on the Back like a Bot, and 


made up of ſeveral Folds. Theſe, he ſays, are bred in the UM W. 
ens and abide in it and devour all the Nouriſhment ; Ml fnce 
ſo that a Horſe, if he be never ſo great a Feeder, cannot Ml us th 
thrive while they are in his Maw. The ſame Author ob- can o 
ſerves further, That thoſe kind of Worms are oftentimes MW mal, 
the occaſion of a Horſe's Death, by eating Holes in the MW there 
Stomach ; and ſays, he has ſeen thouſands of them in the the! 
Stomachs of dead Horſes. into 
But that Author might be eaſily impos'd upon by ſuch N 
an Inſpection; for it is very certain, as ſoon as an Animal Ml Feed 
dies, thoſe Parts that turn firſt to Putrefaction, as the Ali- ton, 
ment in the Stomach, which is kept under cloſe Cover, MM corn 
will ſoon breed Vermin, and that of different Kinds, ſince WM it is 
it is reaſonable enough to believe, that the Seeds of divers urn 
Inſects may be depoſited among the Food of moſt Ani- WF putr 
mals, and be thus convey'd into the Stomach, and may be WM tor t 
brought to Life very ſuddenly after the Animal is dead; cbſe 
No Worms can but that Worms, or any other kind of Ver- lab! 
ze bred in the min, can either be bred or ſubſiſted in the ¶ to 
Stomach while Stomach of any wving Creature, is as im- veal 
the Horſe is 2. poſſible as for a Mouſe to live under a Mill- bei 
8 {tone while it is grinding; for it is very well WM the: 
known, that the muſcular Action of the Stomach, by which W whe 
it is kept in conſtant Motion, would much ſooner deltroy WF of c 
any ſuch Creatures, if it was poſſible tor them to breed Pro. 
there, than the common Food which they eat, that being 1 
harder and more difficult to be broke than they. Col 


And 
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And therefore Markham's Aſſertion muſt 4 Jaffe Mer 
Mark- 


be as falſe as ridiculous, and only taken upon ion 

ut, from the Speech of ſome Mounte- ham. 

bank; where, 3 of the red Worms, he ſays : © He 
« has ſeen Horſes, whoſe Stomachs have been eaten quite 
« through with them, ſo that the Meat which they eat 
« could not abide in their Stomach, but fell, upon the 
« (wallowing, into the Body, making the Body ſwell like 
« Tun, ſo that they dy'd with huge Torment. 

Neither will the Hiſtories we have of Worms being void- 
dat the Mouths of Men and Women, however authentick, 
nail any thing to prove their ſubſiſting in the Stomach, 
fnce it is very certain they have been thrown upwards like 
the Gall or Excrements in the /;zack Paſſion, when the 
Periſtaltick Motion of the Guts has been very much in- 
rected ; and theſe have been but a very ſhort while in the 
Stomach before their Ejectment. 

We may therefore very reaſonably affirm, Al Worms bred 
fnce the modern Diſcoveries have ſhewn n the Guts. 
us the true Uſe of the Stomach, that this ſort of Vermin 
can only be bred and ſubfiſted in the Guts of any live Ani- 
mal, and not in the Stomach ; and when they are found 
there at any time, it is either after the Animal is dead, that 
the Action of the Stomach ceaſes, or elſe they are brought 
into it in the manner we have already mention'd. 

Now the Cauſe of Worms is from foul 
Feeding, and very often from a bad Digeſ- = Cauſe of 
tion, 750 that will have the ſame Effect as . 
corrupt and unwholeſome Food. For the Aliment, when 
it is not ſufficiently broke and comminuted in the Stomach, 
turns to Crudities, and is render'd the more liable to 
putrify in the Guts, ſo that a proper Matter is furniſhed 
tor the Production of Vermin ; and therefore we may often 
obſerve, that as Children, even ſo young Horſes, are more 
liable to be infeſted with Worms, than thoſe that are grown 
to Maturity. And this may probably proceed from the 
weakneſs and flexibility of the ſolid Parts, whereby, tho' 
their Appetites are at that time ſenſible and vigorous, yet 
the Stomach muſt act leſs forcibly upon the Aliment, than 
when they are arriv'd to a more advanc'd State ; ſo that 
of conſequence they may be render'd more liable to the 
non of thoſe Aninak. 

e Signs are all thoſe that appear in a 
Colick, i beſides that thoſe fl occalion The n. 
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a Titillation in the Guts, the viſcid, groſs and putrifyd 
Matter, whereby they are ingender'd, cauſes a Vellication 
and frequent Twitches, and withal ſo much Pain, that a 
Horſe appears to be in all the Agony imaginable, lying 
down and ſtarting up again by Fits, oftentimes ſtriking his 


Belly with his hind Foot, and oftentimes rubbing his Fun-. 5 
dament againſt any Wall or Poſt that happens to be near 5 11 
him; fo when there happens to be many of thoſe Crea- 11 8 
tures, eſpecially when they are harbour'd in the great Gut, ll © A; 
they appear plentifully in the Dung. x 
The Cure conſiſts in all thoſe things that y | 

The Cure. are proper to deſtroy the Viſcidities in the ork 


| Bowels, and at the ſame time to ſtrengthen the Stomach ; 
for by that means a Horſe digeſts his Hay and Provinder, e 


and nothing but the groſſer Parts go downwards into the Ml . R 
Guts, ſo that of eee thoſe Creatures cannot eafily Ml « th 
be ingender'd there. m. 

And becauſe Purging is of the moſt immediate Efficacy "Ml « Po 
in all ſuch Caſes, it is therefore the moſt proper to begin I « ge 
the Cure that way; and for that purpoſe, if there be no lM o 


Obſtructions in the ſtreight Gut, which may firſt require i « Al 
the Uſe of Clyſters, we recommend the following. 

Take Tanſey Flowers and Coraline, of each a Handful, ein 
Sena one Qunce, Jalap in groſs Powder half an Ounce: 3 
<< Boil them in a Quart of Water, and to the ftrain'd De- 
* coction add two Ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn. Or- 

«'Take two Ounces of the Pulvis Cornachini, or Coun- 


i . , W*'an 
« teſs of Warwick's Powder, and give it in a Decoction WII « 
* wherein Rue has been boild. Let your Horſe be kept I He 


from feeding two Hours before and two Hours thereafter, } 
giving him moderate Exerciſe to help the Operation of the WW BI 
Phyſick; and at Night he may have ſcalded Bran to eat. 


lient 
But theſe are the propereſt Purges to deſtroy Worms and | uted 
wormy Matter, that have Mercurius Dulcis, or Æthiops Wi Q, 


Mineral, join'd with them, as follows: 3 
Jake of the beſt Aloes one Ounce, Mercurius Dulcis horſ 
* half an Ounce, Diagridium two Drams. Make theſe be li 
* into a Ball with Liquorice Powder or Flour, and a3 WF ft 
«© much Butter as is ſufficient.” Or thus: | 
Take of the beſt ſhining Aloes one Ounce and a half, 
« Aithiops Mineral one Ounce, Diagridium and Dia- Citre 
„ Phoretick Antimony, of each two Drams. Make them WF , 1; 
“ into one or two Balls, as above directed, and let them | Dul, 
* be given faſting, I 
Either 


f | Worr 
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Either of theſe being three or four times repeated, will 
deſtroy all manner of Worms, and carry off that ſlimy and 


out the leaſt Danger. 

The Mercurius Dulcis may be had at any Chymiſt's 
or Apothecary's; as for the Æthiobs, it is made of equal 
parts of Quickſilver and Brimſtone, rubbing them in a Mor- 
tar till they are incorporated and turn to a black Powder. 

After your Horſe has been ſufficiently purg'd with one 
or other of the abovemention'd Remedies, the following 
powder, out of Sblleyſell, may be given for a Week or a 
Fortnight, and it will be of great Service to deſtroy all the 
Remains of the Diſtemper. 

„Take the Roots of Maſterwort, the Leaves and 
Roots of Radiſhes, greater Centaury, and Tanſy, dry 
them in the Sun in the Summer; and in an Oven, with a 
moderate dergree of Heat, in the Winter; then take a 
pound of each Germander, Ground-pipe, Roots of An- 
* oelica, and Elicampaign, all dry'd in the Shade, of 
„each half a Pound, Coraline, or Sea Moſs, and Liver 
® Aloes, of each four Ounces, Gallangal, Nutmeg, and 
ga Prunelle, of each two Ounces. Reduce all the 
* Ingredients to Powder ſeparately, then mix them, and 
keep them in a leathern Bag, or in a glaſs Bottle cloſe 
" ftopt, The Doſe is an Ounce for ſmall Horſes, two 
* Ounces and a half for large Horſes; mix it with half 
an Ounce, or three Drams, of old Treacle, or an Ounce 
* of Treacle Diateſſeron, or Mithridate ; then give it the 
" Horſe in a Pint of White-wine, and afterwards walk 
* him in his Cloaths. | 3 | 

But this Powder will be much better if the firſt Ingre- 
tients be wholly left out, and inſtead of them be ſubſti- 
tuted four Ounces of the Flour of Brimſtone, and two 
Ounces of the Powder of Myrrh ; neither is there occaſion 
o be much ſcrupulous about the Doſe, for the ſmalleſt 
Horſe may take two Ounces of this Powder, and it will 
be little enough. 5 | 

There are many other Remedies appropriated to deſttoy 
Norms, which are all very good, when rightly apply'd, as 
Rue, St. 70%n's Wort, Tops of Broom, Male Fern, Savin, 
Citron Seeds, Wormwood and Wormſeed, Garlick, Onions, 
ind ſuch like things, but none can come up to Mercurius 
Vulcis, or the Æthiops Mineral, for immediate Effi- 


acy, 
8 Moſt 


5 9 Matter in which they are ingender'd, and with- 
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Moſt Farriers, for cheapneſs, make Uſe of Allum, black 
Soap, burnt Vitriol, and ſuch like Things; ſome exhibit | 
corroſi ve Sublimate, or red Precipitate, as much as will lie 
upon a Silver-Penny ; but as theſe laſt Medicines, viz. the 
Sublimate and Precipitate, cannot be us'd internally with. 3 
out great Danger, eſpecially to brute Creatures, who can | 
never be brought to take ſuch things as are proper to carry | 
off their ill Effects, they ought therefore not to be given in 
any Caſe, for albeit they may, by virtue of their powerful 
Efficacy, ſucceed in ſome Circumſtances, where a Horſe | 
happens to be robuſt and ſtrong; yet when it is otherwiſe, | 
if they are not the Occaſion of a ſudden Diſorders, they 
will lay the Seeds of a bad Conſtitution, and render 4 Hol | 
unſerviceable for the future. 


FF 
Of Pain in the Bowels cauſed by ſudden 
Accidents. 


wW E have already taken notice that moſt of the Diſeaſes } 
of the Guts will cauſe Colick Pains, when they come | 
to an Extremity; but Horſes, who are oftentimes under 
the Direction and Management of bad Tutors, and are 
themſelves only guided by Inſtinct, muſt therefore be ren- } 
der'd liable to many Inconveniencies, and to none more | 
than thoſe which ſhew themſelves immediately in the Bow- | 
8 ſed els; for the drinking cold Water when 4 
bs drinking Horſe is hot, or if at that time he be rid 
when bot, &e, deep into the Water, or if he be ſuffer'd to 
| : cool of a ſudden when he has been at hard 
Exerciſe, any ſuch Miſmanagement very frequently brings | 
on the moſt intolerable Diſorders, as we daily obſerve. |} 

And this is eaſy to be accounted for, becauſe when the | 
Body is hot, and the Pores open, any ſudden Cold cauſes 


them to be immediately ſhut up, ſo that all the common 


and neceſſary Diſcharges are in a great meaſure hinder'd, 


by which means the Veſſels of the Colon, and ſometimes 


of the Stomach and other Bowels, are alſo cramm'd and 
diſtended; and this is the true Cauſe of the Pain, and 
likewiſe of the Wind and Flatulency that is obſervable in 
ſuch Caſes; for although Wind may often proceed from 
other Cauſes, as from the Viſcidity and Slimineſs of the 


Matter that is ſometimes harbour'd in the Bowels; yet * 
1  OONMED thi 
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this Caſe it is chiefly occafion'd by their overgreat Relaxa- 
tion, whereby they loſe their Tone and periſtaltick Mo- 
tion, which is abſolutely neceſſary to the Expulfion of the 
Wind as well as the Excrements. . 

As for the Signs of theſe ſudden Diſorders, they are ſuf- 
fciently known to every one; we ſhall therefore proceed 
to the Cure. ” 

And firſt of all, if the Horſe be hot and The Cure of 
fveriſh, as it ſometimes happens, a mode- thoſe ſadden 
rate Quantity of Blood may be taken from P#ſorders. 
the Neck-vein, after which a Clyſter ought to be injected, 
ard ſuch a one as will ſtimulate the Guts, and promote 
their periſtaltick Motion, for by that means the Excre- 
ments and Wind will not only be ejected, but the ſtagnant 
Blood muſt alſo be forwarded, for which Purpoſe nothing 
can be more ſerviceable than a Quart of Emetick Wine 
given lukewarm; but becauſe this is not to be had with- 
out Expence, it would therefore be worth any Gentleman's 
while to make it, and keep it by him, and that is eaſily 
WJ done, only by infuſing four Ounces of the Crocus Metal- 
es berum, or Liver of Antimony, in a Gallon of White- 
ne vine or Ale, for ſeveral Days, which will give it an eme- 
ler tick Quality. | 
arc But inſtead of the emetick Wine, the following Clyſter 
en- Wl may be uſed, 
ore WW *© Take of the Decoction of Mallows and Marſh-mal- 
W- Wl © lows, or of Broth that is not too fat, two Quarts, diſ- 
1 2 Wl © folve four Ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn, and two 
rid Wl © Handfuls of common Salt.” Or this: 
to W © Take two Quarts of warm Water, and diſſolve in it 
ard Wl © halt a Pound of Eyſom Salts, and two Handfuls of com- 

* mon Salt.” Or the following : . 
Take of the Decoction abovemention'd two Quarts, 
Aloes in Powder two Ounces, Gambuge one Ounce. Let 
* theſe be ſtirr'd into the Decoction when it is about Blood- 
warm, adding at the ſame time a Handful of bay Salt, 
or common Salt. 5 
Let either of theſe be given, taking Care to keep the 


orſe moving until the Operation is quite over; and this 


7 RE '; 
, 9 W n IN : 8 5 9 n * L * 


full fed; but if it be otherwiſe, that he was r when 
this Accident happen'd to him, a Clyſter of Broth, or of 


the emollient Herbs and brown Sugar, or Moloſſus, will 
ce. | 


Method will be the more neceſſary if the Horſe has been 
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After the purging Clyſter has finiſh'd its Operation, | 
Sweat ought, as ſoon as poſſible, to be promoted, and | 


that very plentifully ; wherefore, 


« Take of old YVenice-Treacle, or of Mithridate, three 
« Ounces, Matthewws's Pill two Drams, Camphire fix | 
„ Grains: Mix them well together, and then diſſolve them 
„jn a Quart of warm Beer, and give it thro' a Horn, | 


“ cloathing him very warm.“ 


And to comfort his Bowels, the Clyſter preſcrib'd in a | 
receding Chapter to eaſe violent Pains in the Guts, may | 
. iven, or the following, which is of like Efficacy, and 


will alſo help to promote the Sweat. 


„Take Red-Roſe Leaves two Handfuls, dry'd Mint | 
* and Sage, of each one Handful, Gallangal bruis'd one 
* Ounce, Bay-berries fix Drams, Boil them half an Hour 
« in three Pints of Water, and to the ſtrained Decoction 
« add Spirit of Wine or Brandy one Pint, and alſo diſſolve 
« in it four Ounces of Diaſcordium. Let this be given 
Milk-warm, keeping his Tail cloſe to his Fundament until | 


he has no Motions of throwing it out, 


But a Horſe is ſometimes ſo reſtleſs with the Violence of 
thoſe Pains, that there is no keeping him on his Legs, but | 
he throws himſelf down every Minute; and ſome Horſes | 
kill themſelves, by ſtriking their Heads againſt the Walls, | 
who otherwiſe might eafily be recover'd if they could be | 
manag'd. 'Theſe ought to be buried in a Dunghil, all but the 
Head, there being no Caſe that requires that kind of Sweat- | 
ing more than this; for it is very much to be ſuſpected, that | 
the giving of cold Water to a Horſe when he is hot, and | 
waſhing him about his Breaſt and Belly, may often cauſe | 
an immediate Foundering in the Cheſt, and this ſeems rea- 
ſonable enough from the extraordinary working and heaving | 

f of a ſudden in ſome 


of the Flanks, which is obſervable a 
Horſes after ſuch Accidents. But the Reader may have re- 
courſe to what has been already ſaid under that Head. 


C HAF Nl 
Of the Yellows or Jaundice. 


| The Nature of T HERE is no Diſtemper that happens | 


theellows,and T more frequently to Horſes than the 
its different Jaundice or Tellows and proceeds from the 


. Obſtructions either in the Gall - pipe, _ 
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by Slime or gritty Matter, or when the Roots of thoſe 
little Ducts that open into that Pipe are ſtopt by the like 
Matter, or compreſs'd by a Plenitude and Fulneſs of the 
Blood-veſſels that lie near them. 

Sometimes that Diſtemper proceeds from or accompanies 
hard and ſchirrous Obſtructions in the Liver, and ſometimes 
the Blood will be tinctur'd in malignant and peſtilential 
dickneſſes, as the Diſeaſe mention'd by Solleyſell, which 
ke terms the SHaniſo Evil, and which he obſerv'd to be 

redominant among the Horſes in his Time, for ſeveral 
Fears together, and to many prov'd mortal ; ſometimes the 
ſame Symptoms will alſo happen upon the Bite of an Ad- 
der, or any other venomous Beaſt. e 

In theſe laſt Caſes of Poiſon and Infection, the Liver no 
doubt is inflam'd and ſwell'd, and by that means bears its 

portion, from which the yellowneſs no doubt happens 

ut as this is only a Symptom, which may be remov'd by 
all thoſe things that are proper to carry off the Fever; and 


ass we have already laid down ſuch Methods as are proper 


in Caſes of Malignity, we ſhall only here conſider it as any 
other Secretion that is obſtructed, and provide ſuch means 
j are proper to open the ſaid Obſtructions. 

When the Gall-pipe, or rather when the Roots of its 
common Dudts are any ways ſtopt up, the Matter which 
ſhould be converted and turned into Gall, is taken up by 
the Veins, and carry'd back again into the Maſs of Blood, 

iving it a yellow Jincture; ſo that all the Parts of a Horſe 
that have a Capacity of ſhewing the Colour, as the Eyes, 
the infide of the Lips, and even the Slaver from the Mouth, 
will appear yellow. But as this Diſeaſe is contrary to that 
fort of Scouring where there is a Profuſion of the Gall, 
and there being little or none of it tranſmitted into the 
Guts, the Excrements will therefore look of a light pale 
green, as if the Aliment was only waſhed in the Guts. 

It is alſo to be obſerv'd, when a Horſe has the Yellows, 
he turns dull, heavy and ſluggiſh, low in his Spirits, and 
faint, eſpecially when he is put to the leaſt Exerciſe ; and 
when the Diſtemper has continued ſome time upon him, 
he loſes his Appetite, and becomes poor, lean and jaded. 
While the ObRru&ions are only in the Gall- paſſages, it 
is eaſy enough to be cur'd; but when the Liver is 1 
and harden d near thoſe Paſſages, as it ſometimes falls out; 
or if there happen Impoſtumations or Ulcers, the Cure will 
then be very doubtful; for ip this laſt Caſe it will have 98 
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the ſame Effects as any other internal waſting Ulcer: And 


in the other Caſe, where the Liver is ſchirrous and hard, 
theſe Obſtructions mult alſo be difficult, becauſe they lie 


out of the reach of manual Operation, and alſo of external 
Applications. | 


1 But in the Cure, we ſhall begin with its fir 


Stage, when we only ſuppoſe the Gall. paſſages 


obſtructed as abovemention'd ; and to remove thoſe, Purg- | 
ing muſt, in the firſt place, be neceflary, with thoſe things 


that are moderately opening, for unleſs there be Pain and 
Inflammation in the Liver, Blooding will do but little 
Service; however, it is much in vogue in ſuch Caſes. 
Therefore let the following Infuſion be made, vis. 
„ 'Fake of Sena one Ounce, Madder Roots and Turme- 
&« rick of each half an Ounce, the Leaves of Strawberries, 


«© Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each one Handful, Salt 


„“ of Tartar three Drams, Let them be infus'd in three 
“ Pints of boiling Water all Night, and in the Morning let 
e it be given with the uſual Precautions, This Infufion 
« will juſt keep the Horſe's Body open, and may therefore 
ebe repeated four or five Days ſucceſſively, 

Or initead of this, the Horſe may be purg'd three or four 
times with an Ounce, or ten Drams of the 
half an Ounce of Turmerick made into a Ball, which, to 
a Horſe of ſmall Value, may be done with leſs Trouble. 


After Purging in the manner we havepreſcrib'd, the Horſe 


may have now and then a little ſcalded Bran, and ſometimes 
boil'd Barley to eat, and his Water may bave conſtantly Bar- 
ley and Liquorice boil'd in it; and a Doſe of the follow- 
ing Powder may be everyDay given for a Portnight or three 
Weeks together, . unleſs the Purging alone remove the Di- 
temper, as it ſometimes happens in the beginning. 

„ Take of the Roots of Madder and Turmerick, of each 
„ half a Pound, Earth-worms dry'd in the Sun, or in an O- 
« venthatis but moderately heated, and Myrrh, of each four 


% Ounces, ſhavings of Hartſhorn or Ivory, and crude Tar- | 


« tar, of each two Ounces, crude Antimony fix Ounces, the 
* beſt Saffron and Cinnamon, of each twoDrams,” Let all 
theſe be made into a fine Powder, and give your Horſe every 
Morning two Qunces in a ſufficient quantity of Venice-trea- 
c/e to make it into a {tiff Paſte, letting him at the ſame time 
drink a little White-water or Barley-water to waſh it down, 

I have been told that the following Receipt ſeldom or 
never miſſes to carry off the Yellows before it be of an old 


ſtand- 


ſt Aloes, and 
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ſtanding s and if it ſucceeds, as I have reaſan to credit my 
lnſormant, it is a very eaſy way of making a Cure, | 
« Take of Caſtile Soap one Ounce, cut it into Slices, 


« and diſſolre it in two or three Spoonfuls of Whey, or 


« any other Liquid, after that mix with it two Ounces of 
« live Honey and Powder of Turmerick, as much as will 
© make it into two, and after you have dipt them in ſweet 
Oil, give them to your Horſe, letting him faſt two 
« Hours before, and two Hours thereafter. | 
This muſt be repeated every other Day for a Week at 
leaſt. But in this Caſe the uſe of Chewing- Balls, or the 
champing on green Juniper- wood, Horſe-radiſh, or any ſuch 
thing that will be of efficacy to rouze his Spirits, muſt needs 
be of great ſervice to him, and he ought alſo to have every 
Day Exerciſe given him, in proportion to his Strength and 
Ability; for nothing can conduce more to aſſiſt the Medi- 
cines in their Operation. 2 | 
But when the Yellows proceed from ſtony An inveterate 
and hard Obſtructions in the Liver, which, Jaundice. 
if they be large, may eaſily be diſcovered, becauſe they will 
render him liable to Pain and Inflammations, eſpecially * 
on the leaſt Exerciſe; and you may obſerve him under 
be Oppreſſion, and he will often turn his Head towards 
is right Side. In that Caſe he muſt be bled, and mode- 
rately purg'd with the Infuſion above deſcrib'd ; after which 
the following Fomentation may be uſed. 3 
e Take of the Lea ves of Mallows and Marſh-mallowe, 


' * of each four Handfuls, Wormwood and Camomile, of 


each two Handfuls, Leaves of Baum, and Flowers of 
* Melilot, or ſuch of theſe as can be had, of each one larg 
„ Handful : Boil them in a Gallon of Water, and add 
* to it a Pint of Spirit of Wine. 

The propereſt way to uſe this, is by dipping woollen 
Cloths into it, applying it pretty warm and often to 
the Part affected. | 


If this Symptom does not wear off in a little time, it 


will ſoon cauſe the Horſe's Death; but if that is removed, 
and the Horſe ſtill continues yellow; or if the Diſtem 
has continued obſtinate and immoveable, notwithſtanding 


all the proper Means have been uſed, recourſe muſt then 


be had to Medicines of a more powerful efficacy, for 
which purpoſe we recommend the following Purge. 
Take of Aloes one Ounce, Myrrh and Turmerick, of 


_ * each half an Ounce, Mercurius Dulcis three Drams, or 


S 4 « half 
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half an Ounce of Zthiops Mineral. Make them into 
« Pills with a ſufficient quantity of Flour and Butter, 
Theſe may be given twice a Week, or according as you 
find he has Strength to bear them, until he has been ſcour. 
ed four or five times; after which Cinnabar Pills, or thoſe 
for the Farcin, may be given, and their uſe continued for 
ſome conſiderable time (if your Horſe be worth the Ex- 
pence) but eſpecially if you obſerve him rather to mend 
than grow worſe. And this Method, when it is rightly 


follow'd, will be found the moſt rational to remove all ob- 


ſtinate Diſeaſes of the Liver, 


CHAP. XIE. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Reins or Kidneys, &c. 


E find in the Books of Farriers an Account of all the 


Diſeaſes of the Reins and Bladder, tho? there are but 
few who have deliver'd them in any regular Order; and, 


indeed, ſome of them, as the Stone in the Bladder, Ec. are 


but ſeldom met with; we ſhall therefore make it our Buſi- 


neſs to ſpend as little of the Reader's Time as poflible, in 
things that are common and unprofitable. However, we 
make no doubt but ſome rare and unuſual Inſtances of 


Stones and Slime happen to thoſe Creatures, yet the moſt | 


common are only thoſe that proceed from Coſtiveneſs, from 
an Inflammation or Ulceration in the Kidneys, or ſome 
Detect in the Bladder, or in the Urine itſelf ; what relates 
to the Pain or Stoppage of Water cauſed by Coſtiveneſs, has 
already been diſcuſs'd under that Head; and as it is not to 
be accounted a Niſeaſe in thoſe Parts, but only a Symptom 
of another Diſeaſe, and is removed as ſoon as that ceafes; 
we ſhall therefore in the enſuing Chapter only confider 2 
Stoppage or Painpiſs in the latter Senle. when the Diſeaſe 
is confin'd to the Reins and Paſſages of the Urine. 


CHAP. XLII. 
Of the Painpiſs or Strangury. 
TH O' this Diſeaſe happens moſt frequently when there 


is an Obſtruction of the Dung harden'd and indurated | 


in the ſtreight Gut, as we have obſerv'd ; yet when it pro- 
ceeds from another Cauſe, it is moſt likely to be occaſion d 
either by an Inflammation of the Bladder, or an Ulcer in the 
ET | Kidneys; 
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Kidneys; for when there happens to be an Ulcer in thoſe - 


Parts, the ſharpneſs of the Matter proceeding from thence, 
may, no doubt, cauſe Pain, when it paſſes into the Vrethra, 
or dig Rike by abrading and carrying off the Aſucus that 
ſhould defend that ſenſible Part, ſo that a Horſe in this Caſe 
muſt piſs in Pain; and as this will alſo cauſe an Inflamma- 
tion there, inſtead of piſſing freely, he will often dribble. 
An Inflammation in thoſe Parts, ariſing from any other 
Cauſe, as hard Riding, too long a Detention of his Urine, has 
enerally the ſame Effect; but an Inflammation of this kind 
0 s the more readily if there be a Lentor of the Dung. 
N all ſuch Diſorders, it will be ne- "he 
ceflary to give emollientſoftningClyſters made en. 
of a Decoction of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Mercury, Ca- 
momile, and the like, with a mixture of Oils and other ſlippe- 
things, or Clyſters made of fat Broths; and to make them 
alittle purgati ve, common Treacle or Manna may be diffolv'd 
in them, to the quantity of ſix Ounces, or half a Pound. 
Half an Ounce of Sal Prunellæ, or purify'd Nitre, may 
be diſſolv'd in his Water for two or three Days together, or 
two Ounces of crude Tartar may be boil'd in it; and among 
his Provinder may be mixt the Leaves of Straw-berries, 
Radiſhes, and Turnip-tops. | 
But if after hard riding you have reaſon to ſuſpe& an 
Inflammation in the Kidneys, the Bladder, or Urinary Paſ- 
age, which muſt at the ſame time be accompanied with 
feveriſh Symptoms, it will then be very proper to take Blood 
from the Neck-vein, and the uſe of the Clyſters may be re- 
peated as often as you ſhall ſee occaſion; but if you have 
reaſon to fear an Ulcer in the Kidneys, in that Caſe all 
ceanfing balſamick Medicines are to be comply'd with, for 
which purpoſe we chiefly recommend the following Balls. 
« Take Gum Benjamin half a Pound, clean Antimony in 
fine Powder four Ouncol Flour of Brimſtone fix Qunces, 
* Seeds of Fenugreek and crude Opium, of each an Ounce, 
* Salt of Tartar two Ounces; pound theſe in a Mortar, ad- 
ding as much Spirit of Turpentine as is ſufficient to make 
* them into a Maſs; form them into Balls weighing two 
* Ounces each, one of which may be given every Morning, 
* an Hour before watering time.” Or the following: 
* Take Turpentine one Pound, boil it in Water till it be - 
brought to the Conſiſtency of Shoemakers Wax.” Give 
your Horſe the Quantity of a large Walnut dipt in Oil, or 
moiſten'd with Butter, and continue its uſe for Ker 1 ä 
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CHAP. XLIV. 
Of a Flux of Urine, and ſtaling of Blood 


AN immoderate Flux of Urine happens when the Serum 

of the Blood is too much attenuated and thin, or when 
the Pores of the Skin are too much conſtringed and ſhut 
up, or when the Renal Ducts, v/z. the ſmall Canals that 
open into the hollow Part or Baſon of the Kidneys, are too 
much extended and dilated, whereby the Serwz is ſeparat. 


ed in an over-great 1 from the Kidneys. 
The firſt, to wit, w 


tity into the Reins, ſo that the abovemention' 
come widen'd beyond their uſual Dimenfions. ” 


* Gans 7 After this it will not be difficult to under- | 
The Cauſe of nd how a Horſe comes to ſtale Blood, for 
albeit Blood may ſometimes proceed from | 
an Ulceration of the Kidneys, when they are wore and 
abraded by Sand or gritty Matter, or by the acrimony | 
and ſharpneſs of the Corruption that proceeds from the 
Ulcer; yet the moſt uſual Cauſe of piſſing Blood e. | 


ſtaling of Blood. 


when the Renal Ducts have been over- much diſtended by 


any of the Cauſes abovemention'd, and Blood, for the 
molt part, follows a too great Profuſion of the Urine, tho 


this is very ſeldom attended unto by Farriers. 
Th As to the Cure, whether there be only a 
e Cure; 


ſtrengthen and agglutinate, and likewiſe by ſuch Things as 
will divert the Humours another way, by ie the Pores: 
Only in caſe of Blood, a Vein ſhould by all means be 


open'd in the Neck or Breaſt, to make as ſpeedy a * 
| | on 


aen the ſerous Parts of the Blood are 
too much attenuated, is for the moſt part cauſed by tra- 
velling in hot Weather, or eating hot and ſpirituous Herbs 
in the beginning of the Graſs Seaſon ; and we have alrea- 
dy obſerv'd, that the Pores of the Skin are moſt ordinarily 
obſtructed and ſhut up by riding in the Night-Fogs, or ex- 
oſing a Horſe to the Cold when he has been over- much 

ns : And the Renal Ducts may be dilated and extend- 
ed by eating Snow with the Graſs in Winter, which is aid | 
to abound very much with Nitre; or it may be cauſed by | 
drinking over-much Water of any kind, eſpecially when a 
Horſe is put to hard Exerciſe, for by that means it ſudden- 
ly precipitates and falls downwards in an over-great Quan- | 
4 Ducts be- 


too great Profuſion of Urine, or a Flux of | 
Blood, it is to be perform'd chiefly by Medicines that 
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bon as poſſible, becauſe this kind of Hemorrhage proves 
WM ometimes fatal to Horſes, and that very ſuddenly. 
After Blooding, a cooling Clyſter wherein Sa Poly- 
areſtum or Sal Prunellæ has been diffolv'd, will be very 
m convenient. As the ee 
en Take of the Decoction of Mallows and Marſh-mallows 
ut il © two Quarts, diſſolve in it three Ounces of Sal Polychre- 
at Wl © fur, or Sal Prunellæ, or Salt-petre, four Ounces of 
00 Oil or freſh Butter.“ Let it be injected lukewarm. 
t- WW The following Drench may alſo be given, and repeated 
br two or three Days. 


OS ES — ; _— — r br — - W +>; 
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rc ll © © Take Plantain-water one Pint, Treacle-water half a 
a- ll © Pint, Japan Earth and Bole, of each two Ounces, Sugar 
bs of Lead ten Grains, Diaſcordium, or Mithridate, three 


a- i © Ounces.” Or the following Balls may be given. 

ly „Take Gum Tragacanth and Gum Arabick, of each 
* - © four Ounces, dry'd Liquorice, Seeds of Melons and white 
ch il © Poppies, of each an Ounce, Gourds and Cucumber: ſeeds, 
d. of each half an Ounce, Starch two Ounces : Make them 


id into a fine Powder, and with a Mucilage of Roots of 
by WY © Marſh-mallows and Fenugreek-ſeeds, let them be form- 
12 ed into Balls weighing two Ounces each. EOS, 

n- Let your Horſe have one of theſe Balls Morning and Af- 
n- eernoon an Hour before his Water, until his Urine ceaſes 


o be bloody. 

3 But if the Flux of Blood be violent, take two Ounces of 
er. alt or Sugar of Lead, and diſſolve it in a Quart of Vinegar 
for or Verjuice, and apply it cold to his Breaſt, and it will ſtop 
mM it immediately, 1 it proceeds from ſome wh large 
nd Branch of an Artery ; and in that Caſe, unleſs the Rupture 
ny Wl bein the Urinary Paſſage, where it may be reach'd by a 

| . Injection, it will readily prove mortal. 
ens f your Horſe has got a Fever, his feeding muſt be but 
by very moderate; if he has no other Accident beſides a Flux 
of Urine, he may be indulg'd to feed ſomewhat more liberal- 
10 and among his Oats may be ſtrew'd the Seeds of Melons, 
ourd, or white Poppies ; three or four of the Heads of the 
laid Poppies, with 0 Seeds, may be cut to pieces and boil'd 
of in his "Lan which will give it no diſagreeable Taſte: You 
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TIPS we 
. 


nat | may alſo give him now and then half a Pint of ſweet Oil; | 
3 WF forall thoſe Things are very e ee and they will help to 4 
3 blunt the aſperity and ſharpneſs of the Urine; but Care 4 


Jy muſt be taken not to let him drink too much Water, but 
Aether give it him the oftener, unleſs it be ſoften'd in the. 
on manner we have directed. CHAP. 


\ 
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CHAD XS; 


Of the Colt-Evil, Shedding of the Seed, and 
Mattering of the Yard. _ 


ele. Botl, HE Colt-Evil is a continued Stiffneſs in | 
N T a Horſe's Yard, and is ſo call'd, = j 
cauauſe it is a Diſeaſe incident to Colts, and is brought upon | 
them by having full Liberty with Mares, while they are 


not able to cover them; but the Diſeaſe which generally 


goes under that Nenomination in this Kingdom, is no 


other than a Swelling of the Sheath. 


It may be _— cur'd in the beginning, only by bathing | 
the Sheath with ſome warm Fomentation made of emol- | 


Hent Herbs, c. as Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Wormwood, 


Camomile, and the like, with the Mixture of Spirit of | 


Wine; but if you find the Swelling pretty hard, and that 


there are the Signs of Heat and Inflammation, he ought to 


be both bled and purg'd, and his Yard ty'd up to his Belly, 
making a Hole in the Bandage for the Paſſage of his Water. 


Shedding of 


Na | you to have any ſuch Diſeaſe, may be eaſily 


times follow'd by a running at the Yard. . Wy 
But the Cure is the ſame, whether it be Seed or only 
Matter from the Reins, and may be perform'd by once or 
twice Purging, and the uſe of Turpentine Balls, as direct- 
ed in the Forty-third Chapter; or the uſe of thoſe ſtrength - 
ning Medicines we have inſerted in the preceding Chapter. 
1 of The Mattering of the Yard proceeds ſome- 
br ps; times from the ſharp froſty Air cauſing an 
Ulceration, but chiefly when a Horſe has 
hurt himſelf by being too eager in covering a Mare; for 
as the Yard is of a looſe and ſpungy Subſtance, if it 
therefore happens to be bruiſed, it eafily becomes ſore and 
ulcerated; and when the Skin is only fretted off from any 
art of it, from thence docs iflue a conſiderable Diſcharge 
of fœtid ſtinking Matter, and may be of ill conſequence, 
if due Care be not taken, tho' at firſt it may be cur d by 
Blooding only, and bathing the Part with warm . of 
. Wie; 


The Shedding of the Seed, if a Horſe hap- 


known by a Weakneſs and Debility ; but that 
which the Farriers bring under this Denomination, is but. | 
ſome Weakneſs of the Reins, occafion'd by a Strain or vio- 
lent Exerciſe, or the Solution of a Cold, which is ſome- | 


Cap. KLVI. Of the Drogf, tf 


Wine ; but the beſt way in uf the Spirits, is, to take 


him out of the Stable, for when theſe are apply'd to ſo 


enſible a Part as the Yard, the ſmarting Pain will be apt 


to make him lame himſelf, unleſs he has room; but that 


does not laſt above one Minute. 

If the Ulcer or Excoriation be inwards, which can only 
de diftinguiſh'd by the Matter dns, from the Uri- 
rary Paſſage, and not from the Pain in piſſing, as the Far- 
ners ſuppoſe, from the leaſt Sore upwards, as it is more or 
eſs accompanied with Inflammation, will exhibit the ſame 


Signs as the Urine paſſes thro? the inflam'd Part. In that 


Caſe the following Mixture may be injected three or four 
times a Day, and it will ſoon cure him of that Symptom. 

« Take a Pint of Plantain or Roſe-water, Venice 'Tur- 
« pentine two Ounces, the Yolk of one Fetz Honey one 
. ogy mix theſe together in a Mortar, then pour the 
Water on them by degrees until they are incorporated.“ 
After which add four Ounces of Spirit of Wine, or Bran- 
dy, wherein half a Dram of Camphire has been diſſolv'd. 
Put the whole Mixture into a Vial, ſhaking it as often as 
you have occaſion to ule it. 


CHAP. XLVI. 


te Of the Dropſy. 


AL L our Exgliſo Authors, and ſome 71:alians, have 
1 enumerated a Dropſy among the Diſeaſes of Horſes, 
and ſome affirm poſitively, that they have cur'd it in all its 
different Kinds; but that which chiefly happens to Horſes, 
is what the Farriers call the Univerſal Dropſy, and ſhews 
itſelf more or leſs in all the external Parts of the Body, but 


eſpecially the Legs and 'Thighs, as they are the moſt de- 


pendent ; and I have myſelf obſerv'd in Caſes of the Greaſe, 
when that happens both before and behind, it generally 
proceeds from a dropſical Diſpoſition. ky 

The Cauſe is from all kinds of ill Uſage, The Cauſe of 
but eſpecially from bleeding and purging ® Dropſy. 
Horſes beyond their Strength; for theſe unſeaſonable Eva- 
cuations render the Blood languid and flow in its motion, 
and for want of Spirits, it has not force enough to reach 
the Paſſages of the Skin, ſo as to make the uſual Niſcharge, 
but-its ſerous Parts burſt thro' the ſmall Veſſels, and are 
depoſited under the Skin or the fleſhy Pannicle. Kt 
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The Signs are, a LaſfiWMie and Wearineſs, Faintneſs and 


difficulty of Breathing, Loſs of Appetite, and a Change of 


a Horſe's natural Colour from bay to dun, or from black to 


a duſkiſhneſs, and from white to an aſhy Complexion, and | 


the like; his Hair will ſhed with the leaſt rubbing, and 


the Pits of your Fingers will remain wherever there is a | 


Swelling. It is moreover to be obſerv'd, when a dropfical 
Horſe lies down, he does not gather his Limbs round toge. 
ther as a Horſe that is free from that Indiſpoſition, but be. 
cauſe of their ſtiffneſs ſpreads them out at their full length, 

Altho' purging to exceſs is ſometimes the 
The Cure. Cauſe of this Diſtemper, by reaſon it diveſts 


the Blood of its ſpirituous and balſamick Parts; — to at- 


tenuate the Viſcidities of its Serum, and to make a Diſcharge 
ol what is ſuperfluous, Purging muſt again be made uſe of; 
and when that is perform d with proper Medicines, it is 
of no ſmall moment in the Cure; but theſe muſt be ſuch, 
as beſides their purging Quality, are indu'd ſo as to com- 


municate warmth and vigour to the Blood, Sc. for which 


Purpoſe the following is chiefly to be preferr'd. 

“Take of Jalap one Ounce and a half, Gamboge two 
e Drams, Seeds of Dwarf-elder two Ounces, _ and 
“ Nutmegs, of each half an Ounce : Make all theſe into a 


& fine Powder, and form them into two Balls, with as much 


<« 'Turpentine as is ſufficient for that purpoſe.” Let theſe 
be dipt in Oil, and given with the uſual Precautions, They 


muſt be repeated every other Day for a Fortnight or longer; 


and on thoſe Days he does not purge, an Ounce, or fix 
Drams, of Antimony may be given him. 

And becauſe Sweating is alſo of the preateſt ſervice, 
when it can be promoted, the following Doſe may be giv- 
en, and repeated as often as there is occaſion. 15-17 

„Take old Venice-Treacle four Ounces, Matthews's 
“Pill two Drams, Camphire, and Salt of Hartſhorn, of 
* each fifteen Grains.” Mix theſe well together, and give 
them in a Quart of hot Ale. 

But if this proves inſufficient to raiſe a Sweat, he may 
be cover'd in a Dunghil. : 
Some particular Regard is alſo to be had to a Horſe's 
Diet in this Caſe; for altho' it would be inconvenient to 
feed him high, yet while he undergoes ſo much cleanſing 
by Purging, Sweat, and other Evacuations, his Aliment 
« ſhould be ſomewhat proportion'd to it; and therefore he 
may be allow'd a large Meaſure of clean Oats every 4 
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alter the Operation of his Phyfick, with an Ounce of the 


Seeds of Dwart-elder, and two Ounces of Caraway Seeds 
ſrew'd among them. 


aA Horſ#/that is Hidebound. 


HEN a Horſe after Travel, or after Yarious ways 

any Accident, grows ſo lean, and his whereby a Horſe 
Fleſh ſo much ſunk, that his Skin adheres #ecomes Hide- 
doſe to his Bones, he is then ſaid to be bund. 
Hidebound; but this is not properly to be term'da Diſeaſe, 
while it may be made up by Feeding ; but when a Horſe, 
after good keeping, continues in the ſame Condition, we 
may then very reaſonably ſuppoſe him to lie under ſome 
inward Indiſpofition; and in this reſpe& it may proceed 
from divers Cauſes, as when the Excrements by 2 — and 
Urine are over- much inlarg'd, and the Pores of the Skin 


obſtructed, or when the Entrance into the lacteal or milky 


Veflels are ſtuffed by adheſive gluy Matter, or from any 


other augmented Secretion, or = large Diſcharge, where- 


by ſuch a Derivation is made as hinders the Blood from 
reaching the extgeme and outward Parts, for by that means 
the Veſſels and“ muſcular Fibres become contracted, and 
ſhrink to the Bones, for want of their due Nouri ſhment; 
and as the Juices in thoſe Parts become alſo viſcid, the Skin 
is thereby as it were glu'd to the ſubjacent Fleſh. 

And therefore to form a right 128 * 
of this Diſt emper, the Farrier ought to exa- 3 V 5 
mine carefully both into the Quantity and „d vieh e. 
Quality of what a Horſe voids from him, ſpeff 70 Hide- 
for I have known a Hidebound Horſe ſhit "ound Horſes. 
often, and his Excrements ſoft like that of 
a Cow, and yet not come directly to a Lax or Looſeneſs; 
and I knew another very coſtive, but then he had a begin- 
ning Glanders, which was the Cauſe of his Diſtemper, 
though in the proceſs of the Diſeaſe that the Matter came 
more plentifully, his Skin grew very looſe and thin, which 
is eaſy to be accounted for; and a Horſe may, no doubt, 
alſo become Hidebound from the other Cauſes above- 
mention dc. | 
And ſince this is properly an Effect of ſome other Diſeaſe, 
therefore whatever cures that, when it is once found out, oY 
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Toon looſen a Horſe's Hide; as for inſtance, when a Ibrſe 


voids too much Dung, a ſtop is put thereunto with proper 


the Belly; or when 


Remedies, which aſtringe and 7 up 15 
a{lages of the Chyle are 


a Horſe ſtales too much, or if the 


obſtructed, whatever carries off the Obſtructions, or putz 
a ſtop to the ſuperfluous Evacuation, will cauſe the Blood 
to flow in greater quantity into its Fat Veſſels, by which 


means the ſhrunk and depreſs'd Fibres will by degrees he 
extended to their uſual Dimenſions. But if the Parrier he 
at a loſs to judge rightly in thoſe Caſes, he can hardly do 
amiſs if he adminiſter the ſame Remedies we have laid 


down for the Cure of the Yellows, for there are but fey | 


Hidebound Horſes which they will not recover, unleſs 

there be an inward Decay and Waſte. | 
But while proper means are us'd ee beſides good 

Drefling, Fomentations may be us'd outwar ly, ſuch as are 


recommended by Solleyſell, made of Succory, Hartz- 


tongue, Agrimony, St. John's Wort, Bay-leaves, Bawm, 
Mint, Penniroyal, Rue, Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, the 
Roots of Graſs, Madder, Eringo, or ſuch of them as can 
eaſily be had: Let twelve Handfuls be boil'd in two Gal- 


Ions of Water, or Lees of Wine, and taking as many of the 


Ingredients in your Hand as you can graſp, rub all his Body 
with it as hot as he is able to bear; after gghich take Oint- 
ment of Marſh-mallows and Oil of Rue, of each equal 
Parts, with theſe chafe his Belly, and all about his Throat 
and Jaws, or wherever the Hide is much ſhrunk, then cover 
him with an old Sheet dipt in the Liquor, being firſt 
wrung out, binding over all a warm Quilt or Rug, 

This may be repeated for the ſpace of three or fout 
Days ; and, as that Author rightly obſerves, it will help to 
draw the Spirits and Nouriſhment to the dry Skin, tho it 
will do but little ſervice, unleſs the inward Obſtructions be 


But as for a tir'd lean Horſe, who has no 


_— * inward Indiſpoſition, I would never adviſe 
manag d. any one to tamper with him, otherwiſe 


| ” than by obſerving a due Carein his Feeding, 
Dreſſing, and Exerciſe; and in this Caſe, while we only 
ſuppoſe a Horſe's Body ſhrunk and depreſs'd by the con- 
tinual Diſcharges from the Pores of the Skin, and the o. 
ther Excretions, during his daily and continued Labouf, 
and the want of ſufficient Food to make up thoſe Loſſes, 
it is very certain theſe may be repair'd by Food and ** 
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i: But as in this Caſe the Veſſels are contracted and leſſen'd 
der in their Bore and Capacity, his Food ought at firſt to be 
en but moderate, otherwiſe a larger quantity of Blood will be 
re WM tranſmitted into thoſe Veſſels, than they are capable at once 
uts to receive, which muſt needs be the Occafion of many Diſ- 
ol Wl orders, as it will cauſe an Over-plenitude in the extreme 
ch parts, and ſo, by its Redundancy, overburden and load the 
be Wi principal Bowels. | 
be And this is truly the reaſon why lean and tir'd Horſes, 
do Wl who have been ſuddenly fatten'd by Jockeys, become ſuch 
id Jades, turn broken-winded, or lame, or loſe their Eye-ſight 
ew upon the leaſt Service; for while the main Study of thoſe 
els Perſons is (as every one ſufficiently knows) only to make 
them look fat and plump, they ſoften all their Food, that it 
ol WF may digeſt ſoon, and turn the ſooner to Blood, and allow 
ic them no manner of Exerciſe, being ſenſible that any ſuch 
to- Method would ſoon turn to their own Detriment. 
m, But to apply this more particularly to our preſent purpoſe 3 
he WY 2 lean Horke ſhould have his Exerciſe and Food increas'd by 
an degrees, and juſtly proportion'd to the Augumentation of his 
al. WF Strength ;- and becauſe of the Contraction and want of Ca- 
pacity, which we have obſerv'd to be in the Blood veſſels of 
dy WE ach Horſes, his Exerciſe ſhould always be given him ſo as 
nt. be may reſt ſome time before he has his (> EM of Oats ; 
ual WY becauſe Exerciſe, by thinning the Blood, and making it take 
dat WF up more ſpace in the Canals, may therefore, beſides other 
et i Injuries to which it expoſes a lean Hidebound Horſe, cauſe 
irt WY + more than ordinary ſenſe of Fulneſs, by diſtending the 
Blood - veſſels of the Stomach, which are in that Part very 
ut WF ſmall, and therefore hurt Digeſtion; whereas if he be ſuffer d 
10 vo ſtand ſome time before an empty Rack, or only to eat 
it alittle freſh Hay until the additional Motion of the Blood 
be de decreas'd, and the Veſſels become ſubſided by a gradual 
running off of the Blood ; a Horſe will then become light- 
c ſome, and able to digeſt his Food, ſo as it may be converted 
s true and ſolid Nouriſhment. 1 1 
ſe And for the ſame reaſons a Horſe in this Condition ought 
ng, WF never to be taken out ſoon after Feeding, but upon Neceſ- 
ny I fity, and then he ſhould only be walk'd gently, as every Meal 
on” makes a freſh Augmentation of the Blood; and, indeed, at 
© Wal times his Exerciſe ſhould be gentle and eaſy, until 
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ut, bis Veſſels are render'd capacious and ſtrong enough to 
175 bear the ſudden Sallies of the Blood, and that the Of- 
ale. I fee of Secretion have alſo acquir'd a ſufficient Aptitude to 
But | Tr make 


- 
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make their Diſcharges as regular, and as nearly proportion- 
able as may be to the Quantity.of his Food. 

And this muſt Oy be the true Reaſon of fattenin 
and hardening a lean Hi 

of bringing a lean Horſe into good Caſe, and at the ſame 


time rendering him robuſt and ſtrong, and able to bear | 
the hardeſt Labour and Toil, eſpecially if to this be added | 
good Rubbing and Dreſſing, to promote the Diſcharges of | 


the Skin. 
But notwithſtanding theſe Rules are what we can war- 


rant to be ſufficiently agreeable to the Laws of Mechaniſm { 
in all Bodies whatſoever, yet becauſe the animal Syſtem is 
ſo much complicated, whereby one Horſe alſo differs 
vaſtly from another, every Man's own Diſcretion muſt | 
therefore, in the main, guide him as to Particulars. What 


we have here obſerv'd in general, has been chiefly calcu- 


lated with an Eye to thoſe Horſes that are of a tender and | 
delicate Frame, and not to ſuch as are naturally hardy, | 
though theſe may alſo, in ſome Circumſtances, require | 
fuch a Care to be had of them. But the Reader may con- | 


ſult the fourth Chapter, where he will meet with ſome 
things that bear a near affinity to the preſent Subject. 


CH AP. XLVII. 
Of the Parcin. 
THERE is no Diſtemper which has try'd the Skill 


and Invention of Farriers more than the Farcin. The 
Writers of the lower Rank, as Markham, and De Grey, 
and thoſe who have borrow'd all their Knowledge from 
them, have no otherwiſe accounted for it, than that it 
proceeds from naughty and corrupt Blood, and that it is the 
moſt loathſome and infectious of all Diſtempers, brought 
upon a Horſe by Infeion, or by eating corrupt and 


naughty Food, or by lying in Swines Litter, and from ſuch | 


| like Cauſes. Neither have thoſe of better Account mended 
the Matter very much, having only amus'd their Readers 
with a falſe and unintelligible Philoſophy. _ 

The Sieur 4e Solleyſell defines it to be an Ulcer caus d 
by the Corruption of the Blood, and that by a certain 
Poiſon which is more or leſs malignant, and conſequently 
makes the Horſe's Condition either hopeful, or altogether 
deſperate z and after a ſhort Theory built upon the Writ- 


ings 


ebound Horſe; or in other Words, 
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ings of ſome Phyſicians, but no ways applicable to the 
. he has theſe Words. 


« For a brief Explanation of the Nature Solleyſell'; . 2 
« of that Poiſon, twill be ſufficient to tell Account of rhe 


« you, that it is a venomous Steam, or cer- Fein no ways 
4 tain corrupt Spirits, which penetrate the A to the 
« Parts of a Horl's Body, as the Light of Diſeaſe of that 
« the Sun paſſes thro' a Glaſs. Theſe : 
« Spirits are a ſort of Ferment, that breed Corruption in 
« whatever Part they attack. Ty 
But this Explanation is not only imperfect, but altogether 
unintelligible, his Compariſon being no ways agreeable to 
his own Ideas and Notions of that Poiſon ; nor, indeed, 
deducible from thoſe Cauſes which himſelf has enumerated 
as the chief occaſion of the Farcin; for he obſerves that the 
Farcin is ſometimes communicated by Contagion from an 
infected Horſe, the eating too great a quantity of new Oats, 
or new Hay, violent Exerciſe in hot Weather, and even 
once hard Riding; Hurts and Wounds made by a foul, can- 
cerous Inſtrument, ſuch as Spurs, Bits, c. The too great 
abundance of Blood, and a prepoſterous and too haſty di- 
ligence in fattening tir'd, lean, and over-heated Horſes, 
But it is very certain none of theſe Cauſes will produce ſuch 
a Poiſon as can penetrate the Parts of a Horſe's Body in the 
manner he has deſcrib'd; and, indeed, thote Poiſons that 


are of the moſt volatile and corroſi ve Nature, tho' their Ef- 


ts are ſudden, yet their Operations are not fortuitous or 
at random, but perfectly mechanical, as may be ſeen by 
any one who is able to peruſe Dr. Mead's Eflays on Poiſon, 
where all thoſe things are clearly and intelligibly explain'd. 

We ſhall therefore endeavour to account for the Farcin 
in a way that we hope will be thought more rational than 
what any of our Authors have hitherto advanc'd ; and what» 
ever regard be had to the Procatartick, or remote Cauſes 
of that Niſtemper, we may venture to affirm, taat its im- 


mediate Cauſe is a languid and heavy Motion of the Blood, 


and other Juices contain'd in the ſmall Veſſels of the ex- 
treme and outward Parts of a Horſe's Body, and that it 
has its chief Seat in the Skin and fleſhy Pannicle. 

But before we proceed further, we ſhall take notice that 
moſt Authors have divided the Farcin into divers Kinds, 
v2, the wet, the dry, the inward and the flying Farcin, the 
corded Farcin, the Farcin that puts forth red or yellowiſh 
Fleſh, and that which is of a livid and black Colour, a 


reſembles a Hen's Fundament, Fs 
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The wet and the dry only differ as there is more or leſs 
Moiſture in the Ulcers and Parts where it is ſeated, the flying 
Farcin, which makes its Appearance ſometimes in one place, 
ſometimes in another; and the inward Farcin, which is ſaid 
only to be felt on the Breaſt, but does not elevate the Skin, 
and is obſerved often to diſappear of a ſudden, and become 
the immediate Cauſe of Sickheſs, though either of theſe 
may degenerate to a true Farcin; yet while they are not fix d, 
but indued with properties altogether foreign to the Farcin, 
they cannot rightly be brought under that Denomination, 
but ought rather to be look d upon as reſembling thoſe E- 
ruptions on the human Body, which happens in violent 
Colds, or malignant Diſorders, and are curable as ſuch. All 
the other kinds are only different Effects of that which 
makes its firſt Appearance like a knotted Cord ; and it is 
this ſort alone, which, properly ſpeaking, conſtitutes a true 
Farcin. In what manner ſuch a Diſorder can happen to a 


_ Horſe, and produce thoſe Effects we daily obſerve from it, 


ſhall be ſhewn anon. 

We have already taken notice that the Farcin has its chief 
Seat in the Skin and thin muſcular pannicle, which lies 
under it, and is cauſed when the Juices in thoſe Parts are 
become viſcid, and, conſequently, flow and languid in their 
Motion. If it be conſider d that there is an infinite Number 
of Veſſels in thoſe Parts, that are ſmaller than Hairs ; and 
that thoſe Veſſels, howſoever ſmall, have a Capacity, and 


contain a Fluid within them, any one may eaſily imagine, 


that in the beſt Eſtate a Horſe can be in, that Fluid can 
move but very ſlowly ; but when it happens to be too thick, 


or viſcid, it may be then eaſily reduc'd to a ſtate of Stag- 


nation; and when it is deny'd a free Paſſage thro' thoſe 


ſmall Canals, as it is conſtantly preſs'd upon it by the ſuc- | 
ceeding Fluid, thoſe ſmall Veſſels, where there is a Stagna- 


tion, will be ſtretched out beyond their uſual Dimenſions, 
and the Part will be elevated and raiſed into a Tumor. 

As often as any Part is thus elevated, andthe Liquid ſtopt 
that it cannot move forwards ; becauſe of the Obſtructions 


and the Compreſſions there is on all Sides, the Veſſels being 
thereby fill'd beyond their Capacity, it burſts forth; and be. 


ing now got without the Laws of Circulation, putrifies, and 

acquiring a corroſive malignant Quality, it gnaws and feſters, 

until it has form'd a convenient Lodgment for itſelt. 
If the Stagnation be ſudden and violent, and accompanied 


with great Pain and Heat, it will cauſe ſo great a Deriva- 


tion of Blood towards the inflam'd Part, that the ſubjacent 
ENT” Muſcles 


x Cn ay. XLVIII. Of the Farcin. e 11 
. Muſcles will alſo be affected, and by that means the Part Y 
will be rais'd into a large Boil and Impoſtumation; but Ay 
when the Pain and Heat is moderate, it will probably pierce 1115 
] no deeper than thePannicle, and as the ſubjacent Muſcles are 80h 
but little, if at all, affected, the Tumors will be but ſmall, 1 
and proportionable to the Veſſels of the ſame Pannicle. And Wy 
4 becauſe the Irritation made by thoſe Knots or little Tumors „ 
I is not of voilence to affect and attract the Blood in the lar- Wil!” 
b ger Veſſels; yer, as there is a near Sympathy and ſtrift Com- IR 
„ munication, at leaſt, between all the adjacent Parts of the Wilt! 
_ Pannicle, any the leaſt Irritation will eaſily effect thoſe that 108 
't are neareſt, and the Malady will be communicated 1265 ja 
1 from one part to another, until it ſpread over the whole Bo- Turk 
h dy. Becauſe of the cloſeneſs of the Skin to the Pannicle, "Han 
8 and the Communication there is between them, the Hide Wt! 
6 muſt alſo be affected; yet that intimacy and cloſeneſs is the 1. 
2 Cauſe, in ſo gentle an Inflammation, that theſe Knots do Wl, 
„ dot rife equally in all Parts, but chiefly follow the Tract of ar 
the Veins ; the Humour therefore has a greater tendency tc- 1 
f wards the Veins, as it finds a Lodgment under them while 138 
they are full, and elevate the Skinz and moreover, as the 1 
e Veins (being only fill'd with a Liquid) are therefore ſoft WY 
ir and yielding, and may be much eaſier ae _ than the "14000 
er ſuperior Skin, which is more hard and compact; and it is 90 
d from hence that a Cord is always form'd by the Humors {0 
d along the tract of the Vein; and as the Swelling increaſes, nl 
e, it gathers Strength, and ſometimes ſurmounts the Vein it- bi! ; 
A ſelf, ſo that the Vein ſeems to lie under it. "0k 
% We have ſhewn how. the Humours thus obſtructed turn 41h 
2 to Matter: But the Matter of the Farcin is generally ſmall NA 
le in quantity, as the Knots are form'd in Parts that are dry 106 
c. W and aduſt, and where there is but little Moiſture; and as 1 6 0 
. the Veſſels which nouriſn it are alſo but ſmall; and for this K-41, 
s, Cauſe, when the Cure happens to be ill manag'd, the Ul- 186 
cers degenerate into a Caries, and put forth a ſort of Fleſh 0 
pt which is red, white, or yellowiſh, according to the Predo- 0 
* minancy of the Humours, or elſe turn hard and ſchirrous, 4 
ng and of liquid Colour ; and when the Lips of the Ulcers be- . ö h 
= come inverted, which happens frequently from the Acrimo- 11188 
id ny and Sharpneſs of the Matter, or the frequent Applicati- 1 
rs, on of hot or unctuous things, they are then ſaid to reſemble 
2 Hen's Fundament. LE 
od But all this is reconcilable to what we have laid down as 
a- the immediate Cauſe of the Farcin, to wit, a Lentor in the 


nt Ml © 4 3 Blood 
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Blood and Juices, whereby they move heavily ; but eſpe. 
cially in the extreme and outward Parts, where the Veſſels 
are the ſmalleſt; and it is very certain, that any, or moſt 


of thoſe Cauſes, to which Solleyſell, and the beſt Fartierg | 


have aſcrib'd the Farcin, will produce ſuch a Lentor and 
Slowneſs ; or if there be a previous Lentor in the Blood, 
muſt increaſe that Lentor, either in whole or in part, by ex. 
citing Pain. And this is ok from the Inſtance of the 
Farcin being cauſed by the Wound of a ruſty Spur, which 
can act no otherwiſe as a Poiſon, than that ſome of the 
harſh and pointed Parts of the Ruſt, fret and irritate the 
tender wounded Pannicle ; and even then it muſt act me- 
chanically, and in the way we have above deſcrib'd, 
retarding the Motion of the Juices in thoſe Parts; and i 


previous to ſuch a Wound, there be a very great viſcidity | 


and thickneſs of the Juices, the Farcin may be cauſed by 


the Wound of a Spur, or any other Inſtrument, tho it be 


altogether free from Ruſt. | 

It the Farcin be cauſed by Infection from another Horſe, 
it muſt adi in the ſame manner, for then we muſt ſuppoſe 
that ſome Effluvia, or poiſonable Steams, fly off from the 
diſeaſed Horſe, which, by inſinuating themſelves into the 
Pores of a ſound Horſe, muſt occafion a Stagnation of the 
Juices in thoſe outward Parts, but theſe Efluvis are not 
of ſo volatile a Nature as to have often ſuch Effects; but 
when Horſes ſtand together in a Stable, ir is rather to be at- 


' tributed to their eating the ſame kind of Food, and their be- 


ing under the ſame Direction and Miſmanagement. What 
kind of Poiſon may be in Swines Litter, or how far it may 
be noxious to Horſes, is not worth while here to determine, 
fince it is very ſeldom made uſe of to Horſes; and if it 
was, it would rather produce the.Mange than the Farcin. 

The eating of corrupt and unwholeſome Hay, or Oats, 
may eaſily cauſe the Farcin, as ſuch Feeding begets Crudities, 
which muſt render the Blood viſcid ; for when the Blood 
has once acquir d that Quality, a Stagnation may be eaſily 
induc'd in the extreme and outward Parts, where the Juices 
are naturally viſcid, and the Veſſels extremely ſmall. 

Too much feeding, without ſuitable Exerciſe, may allo 
be the Cauſe of a Farcin, as it may induce a gradual Ple- 
thora, or fulneſs of the Veſſels; but if that be ſudden, by 
a ſudden Adſtriction of the Pores, it will be more apt 
to cauſe a Fever or Surſeit, or a Foundring in the Body, 
which in many Caſes is not to be diſtinguiſh'd from a 
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Surfeit : And the ſame Effects may alſo be produc'd from 
Travel, or from once hard Riding, and from many other 
Errors in the Keeping and Management of Horſes. 

It now remains that we take notice of the Signs ; but be- 
cauſe theſe are manifeſt and known to all, we ſhall only diſ- 
tinguiſh between thoſe that are ſaid to be good Signs, and 
thoſe which are of ill Prognoſtication. 

Firſt of all then, that kind of Farcin is ſaid to be eafily 
cur'd, which takes its riſe upon the Head and upper Parts ; 
the Reaſon is, becauſe it can have no deep Root; but if it 
once come to affect the Emundtories or Kernels about the 
Jaws, and towards the Ears, it is then to be fear'd, and, if 
neglected, will be apt to breed the Glanders. | 

hat kind of Farcin which is ſuperficial, and where the 
Hide is only affected, cannot be 7 Hes ee conſequence, 
even though it be univerſal, and has overſpread the whole 
Body; but when it has been originally ſeated in the Pannicle, 
or if it be obſerved to grow deeper, and affect the Pannicle, 
it may be then look'd upon as more difficult and obſtinate, 
tho' even then it will not be very hard to remove it, unleſs 


it either affect the glandulous and kernelly Parts, or that 


the Knots break, and degenerate into a Caries or Sch1rrous. 

But the moſt ſuperficial and leaſt rooted Farcin, if it con- 
tinue long without Abatement, may inſenfibly, and by de- 
grees, become of ill conſequence, as it diſturbs the Offices 


of Secretion, for while the Humours have a continual tenden- 


cy towards the Knots and Sores, the Pores of the Skin be- 


come obſtructed, and for want of a due and regular Diſ- 
charge there, the leaſt Error in Feeding and Exerciſe will 


cauſe inward Diſorders, wherefore we may often obſerve 
. Horſes that have the Farcin turn alſobroken-winded and con- 


ſumptive, and ſometimes become liable to the Yellows, and 
to many other Infirmities, which either render them altoge- 
ther incurable, or at leaſt make the Cure very difficult. 
When the Farcin begins on the extreme and moſt depen» 
dent Parts; or if in the proceſs of the Diſcaſe, the Humours 


fall downwards * the Limbs, it is in that Caſe wo diffi- 


cult to be removed, as it is generally attended with the Greaſe, 
but the reaſon will be ſhewn in the N of that Diſtemper; 
and a competent Knowledge of the Structure and Mechaniſm 


of a Horſe, will eaſily enable any one to diſtinguiſh in other 


Circumſtances. We ſhall therefore haſten to the Cure. 


And herein the Farrier ought in the firſt Place to look un- 


to the State and Condition of the Horſe, for if he be fat and 
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luſty when the Diſtemper ſeizes him, in that Caſe his Diet 
ſhould be ſomewhat abated : but if it be otherwiſe, that the 
Horſe is lean and out of Heart, and that he has not had ſuffi- 
cient Nouriſhment, or that his Labour has been beyond his 
Strength and Feeding, his Diet ought then to be ſomewhat 
augmented ; for as too great a Plenitude and Fulneſs of the 
Veſſels is oftentimes the Occaſion of that Lentor and ſlow- 
neſs of the Juices which brings on a Farcin, the ſame Effects 
are oftentimes produc'd by Poorneſs ; becauſe in that Caſe, 
the Blood being diveſted of its Spirits, becomes languid 
and fluggiſh, and conſequently is render'd the more apt to 
Obſtruction in the extreme Parts, where the Veſſels are the 
ſmalleſt, as we have taken Notice in another Place. 
And therefore it will appear to be founded alſo upon Rea- 
ſon, what Solleyſell ſays be has experienc'd, from frequent 
Trials and Obſervation, that Purging is of no great Service, 
but oftentimes a Detriment to Horſes in the Farcin. This 


is ſo plain in caſe of a Horſe that is low in Fleſh, that it 


nceds no manner of Proof, and can only be admitted of in 
ſuch Circumſtances as make it unavoidable, when there 
happens to be an extreme Coftiveneſs, and then laxative 
Clyſters are the moſt eligible ; but on the other hand, when 
a Horſe is fat and full body'd, tho* Purging muſt in that 
Caſe do him leſs Hurt, and may be comply'd with in Mo- 
deration, yet it is no ways ſuited to make a perfect Cure of 
the Farcin, but has been the Ruin of many Horſes, in the 
Hands of ignorant Smiths, who know no other way of car- 
rying off Diſeaſes but by repeated Purgations, the Diſ- 
charges made that way being the moſt apparent to the out- 
ward Senſes, and the moſt agreeable to thoſe who are able 
to frame no other Ideas of a diſeaſed Horſe, than by ima- 


| giving his Blood to be full of Corruption, and that the Me- 


icines they uſe have ſome electi ve Property to drain that 


off with the Dung. . | 
But a more warrantable Experience has ſufficiently taught 
us, that inall Purgations the good muſt be drain'd away with 
the bad, and are re ſeldom profitable, but rather hurt- 
ful in Foulneſſes of the Skin and outward Parts; but thoſe 
things can only be ſucceſsful which work more immediately 
upon the Blood and Humours, by changing the Contexture, 
and rendering them thin enough, ſo as their excrementiti- 
aus Parts may go off by the neareſt and propereſt Outlets. 
And it is plainly evident, the Medicines hitherto found the 
moſt effectual for the Cure of the Farcin have been endued 


with ſuch Properties, But 
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But that we may proceed methodically, | 
if a Horſe be . and full body'd, ſuch = 4 ah f | 
Habit may doubtleſs be an Incumbrance *** "OH 
to Nature, in which Caſe there will be Pain and Inflam- 
mation in the Knots and Tumors, and yet the Matter may 
not be rightly diſpoſed to come to a laudable Digeſtion ; 
when theſe Symptoms are obſervable, the Cure may be be- 

un by taking a ſmall Quantity of Blood from the Neck, 
Fat that ought not to be repeated, unleſs ſome urgent Cir- 
cumſtance ſhould require it. : 

After Blooding, moderate Purging may be once or twice 
comply'd with, eſpecially with one or other of the follow- 
ing Preſcriptions, which we have in a more particular man- 
ner ſuited to the Nature of the Farcin. 

« Take Aloes in Powder, and Myrrh, of each an Ounce, 
« Diaphoretick Antimony half an Ounce, amaica Pep- 
per two Drams: make them into Balls with a ſufficient 
Quantity of Flower and Honey.“ Sag 

This is ſo mild, that it may be given almoſt to any 
Horſe ; the following is ſomewhat ſtronger, __ 

“Take Aloes two Ounces, Salt of Tartar two Drams, 
Gum Guaiacum, and Ethiops Mineral, of each half 
an Ounce, make them into Balls as the former.” 

No Purging Medicine can be better ſuited to the Nature 
of the Farcin; but if it ſhould be requir'd ſtronger, as it 
may be to ſome very robuſt Horſes, then the — wi 
may be given, 

“ Take the Pulvis Cornachini, otherwiſe called the 
* Counteſs of J/arwick's Powder, an Qunce and a half, 
" or two Ounces, Erhiops Mineral one Ounce: Make 
* them up as the former into one or two Balls, 

Either of theſe may be given, according to the Strength 
and Ability of the Horſe, obſerving always that he drink 
nothing but white Water warm'd, until the Phyſick is quite 
gone out of his Body; which, if he be purg'd three times, 
will be about a Week or ten Days after the firſt Doſe. 

If upon this you obſerve the Knots and little Tumors 


ripen well, you need only give the Horſe half an Ounce of 


Venice-treacle, or Mithridate, or an- Ounce of London- 
treaclèe, twice a Day, in a Pint of Ale or White-wine ; 
and this may be repeated every Day until the Matter is 
all diſcharg'd ; or if they terminate in dry horny Excre- 
ſcences like Warts, which ſometimes happens, it may be 


repeated after the worlt Symptoms are over, vis. the 
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Swelling and Inflammation about the Roots, every other 
Day px ON and when the Skin becomes ſo well fortify'q, 
and the Excreſcences ſo much diſengag'd from it, that they 
begin to fall off in the Drefling, or that you can bring 


them off with your Nails without hurting him, you may 


then leave off the uſe of Medicines, an 
the Cure, by giving your Horſe due Exerci 
But if the Obſtructions be of long ſanding, and that 
there is a very ill Diſpoſition in all th 


ho a Period to 
e. | 


to have a bad tendency, then recourſe muſt be had to thoſe 
Medicines which are indu'd with the Qualities we have 


above mention'd ; and firſt of all we ſhall begin with ſuch | 


as are the moſt fimple and eaſy to be had. 
And here it will be proper to obſerve, that Antimony 


given to a Horſe among his Corn, will ſometimes cure the | 
Farcin; and I have known ſeveral Inſtances of it, tho [ 


have known it alſo prove ſeveral times unſucceſsful ; but 


| that may not be the Fault of the Medicine, but the Keeper, | 
who ought, while the Horſe is under a Courſe of Antimony, | 
im daily, but moderate Exerciſe, and likewiſe mo- 


to give 
derate Feeding, LN a 
Therefore when you. give your Horſe Antimony for the 


Farcin, let the Doſe be two Ounces, which may be mingled | 
with his Oats ; and about'an Hour thereafter let him be 


walked abroad for the ſpace of an Hour more, or an Hour 
and a half; let him be very well rubb'd when he is brought 
into the Stable; but the Comb muſt be ſparingly uſed to 


a Horſe that has the Farcin upon him, becauſe of rankling | 


the Sores; after his Nrefling, cloath him moderately warm. 

If the Antimony opens his Belly, it will then loſe much 
of its Virtue, and the Horſe will become weak ; in that 
Caſe you may give it in Balls made of Venice-Treacle, or 
London-Treacle, with a ſmall quantity of Flour, to bring 
the Mixture into a fit Conſiſtency ; continue to give it in 
this manner till the Looſeneſs abates. 

If it be frofty Weather, his Water ſhould be ſometimes 
warm'd, and ftrew'd with Oatmeal ; or, at leaſt, it ought 
to be ſet ſome time before the Fire, becauſe exceſſive cold 
Water will be apt to chill the Body of a Horſe, which is 
kept in a more than ordinary Heat during the Operation 
of the Antimony. But Antimony may be given more pro- 
fitably in the following manner: | 


rr Take 


oſe Parts where the 
Diſtemper is ſeated, and that the Sores and Ulcers begin 
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« Take crude Antimony half a Pound, Quickfilver four 
u Ounces, Flour of Brimſtone two Ounces: Rub theſe 
« two or three Hours in an Iron Mortar, until they are re- 
« duc'd into an impalpable black Powder. Then take of 
the Raſpings of Guaiacum Wood fix Ounces, Zedoary 
« and Gallangal, of each two Ounces, Bay-berries, Juniper- 
« berries, Coriander-ſeeds and Caraway-ſeeds, of each an 
« Ounce.” Make all theſe into a fine Powder, and mix 
hem in a Mortar with the black Powder. 
Two Ounces of this Powder, made up into a Ball or 
hifte, with a ſufficient quantity of Honey, and given eve- 
. Day to your Horſe, will ſoon cure him of the moſt in- 
ſeterate Farcin, unleſs any uncommon Accident ſhould 
uppen, or that the Horſe be broken-winded, or labours 
under ſome other inward Imperfection. 

The following Drink may alſo be given againſt the Far- 
an with very good Succeſs, but then it is not once or twice 
vill do the Buſineſs, but it muſt be continued a conſidera- 
ble time. | Wet | 

« Take of Guaiacum Wood one Pound, Saſſafras and Box 
u Wood, of each half a Pound, the Bark of Walnut-tree, 
and the Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock, of each four Oun- 
ces, Hog-lice ty'd in a linen Bag, as many as will fill a 
pint Porringer, Liquorice {liced four Ounces. Let all theſe 
« be put into fix Gallons of new Wort, the Woods and 
© Bark being firit raſp'd, and when it has done working, 
« give your Horſe a Quart of the Liquor every Morning, 
© and the ſame quantity towards the Evening, or oftener. 


I have ſeen a great many Receipts which have been ſome- 


what of the ſame nature for the Cure of the Farcin, but 
the Owners of them, for the moſt part, boil'd the Ingre- 
dients in Ale or Beer, and gave it once or twice; and if 
the Drink did not anſwer their End, they were then greatly 
diſappointed ; but as all thoſe Things have their . 
chiefly in the Glands and ſmall Veſſels, a confiderable time 
muſt be allow'd before their Efficacy be much felt, and if 
they anſwer their End in two or three Months, it is as 
much as can be expected from them. | 


SolleyſelF recommends the uſe of Guaiacum, Saſſafras, 


and Sarſaparilla, two Ounces of each, made into a groſs 

Powder - 

which, by a continued uſe, infallibly cures the Farcin. 

The Roots of Solomon's Seal, white Mulein, and Queen of 

the Meadows, ſtand alſo recommended by him for the ſame 
Purpoſe ; 


r three Doſes, which (he ſays) is a Specifick, 
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Purpoſe ; but any of all theſe muſt come far ſhort of out 
firſt Preſcription, and likewiſe of the following, which we 
are aſſur'd will root out the Cauſe of any Farcin that is not 
complicated in the manner we have abovemention'd, 


“ Take native Cinnabar one Pound, Gum Guaiacum 


« half a Pound; or, inſtead of that, to a Horſe of ſmall 


4 Value, the ſame quantity of the Guaiacum Wood raſp'd, 


« Zedoary and Gallangal, of each two Ounces, Diaphore- 
ce tick Antimony four Ounces.” Make all theſe into a fine 
Powder, and put it up in a cover'd Gallipot. 

Two Ounces of this Powder may be ſometimes given in 
Honey, and ſometimes in Penice-treacle, or Mithridate, 
made into a ſtiff Paſte, and thrown down like a Ball, re. 


peating the Doſe every Day; neither will there be Occaſion 


of keeping the Horſe bridled, and 1 him three or 
four Hours from Feeding, for this muſt di 

Food, and might be given him among his Oats if he would 
gather it up clean. | = , Ops; 
The Cinnabar, which is the Baſis of this 


Native Cinna- 
bar, its Virtue. 


render its Operation as mild and eaſy as it is truly effica- 
cious; and there is no Horſe, let him be of never ſo deli- 
cate and waſhy a Conſtitution, but may. take it with all 


the Safety imaginable, and it will be ſo far from hurting 


him, that he will mend and grow ſtrong upon it. 

The Cinnabar of Antimony is alſo a very good Medicine, 
and will have near the ſame Effect as the other, but it is 
dezrer ; the Fictitious Cinnabar is likewiſe uſeful in the 


Farcin, but the Native is much the beſt, and may be di- 


ſtinguiſh'd from the FiQtitious by its beautiful red Colour, 
being more ſplendid and ſhining than that which is made 
by the Chymiſts. TITS 819 

There are infinite Remedies to be met with in the Books 


of Farriers, many of which are affirm'd to cure the Farcin | 
infallibly ; but as there are but few of them which are not | 


over-loaded with a-Number of uſeleſs Ingredients ; and as 
thoſe of them which are the moſt adapted to that Diſtem- 


per, are but trifling and inſignificant, we have thought fit 
not to give the Reader any Trouble with them, looking 


upon the Cures we have already laid down, to be' ſufficient 


to anſwer all that can be propos'd, ſo far as inward Me- 
dicines may be ſerviceable; and if theſe be comply'd with 
in due Time, the Farcin will never have that Tendency to 


inflame 


geſt with his | 


Medicine, is a natural Compound of Quick- | 
filver, and ſome very fine Sulphurs, which | 


cap: XI. VII. Of the Farcin. 12 


fame the glandulous Parts, and to fall out into Boils and 
gwellings about the Sheath and Belly, neither will it ever 
tegenerate to the Greaſe, as it often happens when impro- 
per Methods are taken. | 

As to thoſe Cures which are ſaid to be perform'd by put- 
ing the Juice of Rue, Beets, and other Pot-herbs, Bay Salt, 
Vemlock, Henbane, and the like, and thoſe which are con- 
tantly boaſted of, by tying infignificant things to a Horſe's 
Mane or Tail, I believe no judicious Perſon will give much 
more Credit to them than I am willing to do, there being 
ery little to be ſaid in Behalf of the fel, and the laſt be- 
ng monſtrouſly ridiculous. | 

But any of theſe may ſucceed, if to them The Farcin 
be added daily Exerciſe; and I have my ſelf ſometimescur'd 
been Witneſs to ſuch like Cures,. in a very # Exerciſe. 
moderate and beginning Farcin ; but then it 
was not the Application, but the Exerciſe ; and nothing is 
more common among ſome Country People, than to blood 
z Horſe for the Farcin, and to ſend him immediately to 
Plough; and while the Exerciſe is truly the Cauſe of the 
Cure, they generally attribute it to the ſmell of the Earth; 
and a 3 to this is what we find in De Grey, in his 
—— Book, Chap. IX. towards the latter End of the 
firſt Section,; where, after a great Number of inſignificant 
Recipe's, he has theſe Words. 

« But now I will give you, for a Cloſe, the beſt and 
* moſt certain Cure for this Diſeaſe that I ever yet knew, 
* and with which I have perfected more rare Cures of this 
: Nature, than of all the Reſidue before inculcated.” And 
thus it is. | 

Fake of Rue the tender Tops and Leaves only, with- 
out any of the leaſt Stalks, a good Handful, firſt chop them 
* ſmall, and then ſtamp them in a Mortar to a very Oint- 
* ment, when they are ſo well pounded, put thereunto of 
* the pureſt white tried Hog's Greaſe one Spoonful, and ſo 
work them together to a perfect Salve or Ointment ; that 
done, ſtop into either Ear this whole quantity by equal 
* Portions, and putalittle Wool upon the Medicine, to make 
it keep in the better, and ſo ſtitch up his Ears, and let him 
remain in the Stable four and twenty Hours at the leaſt, 
" and then unſtitch his Ears, and take forth the Wool, 
” and either put him forth to Graſs, or elſe if he be to be 
* wrought, work him, for the more his Labour is, and the 
more ſpare his Diet is, the ſooner he is cur' d. hy 

This 
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« This I recommend to you for the beſt and moſt cer. makin 
« tain Cure that 1 could ever meet with; for with thizM be, to 
* Receipt only, I aſſure you on my Credit, I have curd i the 


% more than an hundred Horſes, many of which were h In f 
* other Farriers holden for incurable, and ſentenc'd to he but lit 
« Food for Hounds. cous N 


2 py But it is very plain, all that Rue can dy 
AnObſervation when uſed in this manner, is but little, eſpe. 
- the recited cially in the ſpace of twenty-four Hours ; for 
Paſſage out of it is demonſtrable from the Nature ofthe Fat. 


De Grey. wk K i — 
cin, as it is a Diſeaſe brought on by length I vhen 
of Time, ſo it muſt of conſequence require Time to its re. ed be 
moval, and in all chronical Diſeaſes and ill Habits it is the WM of Ba 
fame; and therefore what this Author has apply'd to the WM hey! 
Rue, was only owing to the Exerciſe, tho' I cannot approye Wt 
of his Method of keeping a Horſe to hard Labour and a Wl ceva! 
very mo Diet too, that being directly contrary to the Nx. Wl bly © 
ture of all Animal Bodies whatſoever, which muſt be ena. WM to be 
bled to do their Work by Food; and I am truly of Opinion, WM can b 
no Horſe was ever yet cur'd where this Rule was ſtrictiy finds 
pu in practice ; but how far a Horſe may be indulg'd in what 
ceding, while the Farcin is upon him, any one, with a lit. the re 
tle Care and Obſervation, may in ſome meaſure be a Judge. By 
What relates to putting Rue, and other pungent and ſtimu- that 
lating Medicines within the Ears of a Horſe, for ſudden Dif. Wl funge 
orders of the Head, has been already ſpoke to, where we of th 
treated of the Staggers, to which we refer the Reader. We Hole 
ſhall therefore go on to the remaining Part of the Cure, bad 
which chiefly concerns the Applications made externally. towa 
If due and proper Care was taken in the beginning of W and 
the Farcin, there would be little need of outward Means, MW vith 
otherwiſe than by. waſhing the Sores with Aqua vite, yp 
Brandy, or Wine, or with Urine, and ſuch like things. But 40 
the frequent Miſmanagement which Horſes ha ve been expoſ- M 
ed to in this Diſtemper, has render'd both the Diſeaſe and Wl © tu 
the Cure the moſt complicated and perplexed of any that * of 
is to be met with in the whole Syſtem of Diſeaſes, inſomuch T 


that there is ſcarcely an Herb or Plant, but what has been I and 
internally uſed and outwardly : There is no Poiſon, natural MW Thi 
or artificial, that has not had ſome ſhare either in killing I fail 
or curing Horſes who have lain under this Malady. But I and 
out of thoſe we ſhall endeavour to make the beſt Choice ; MW oth: 
neither ſhall we uſe them promiſcuouſly and at a Venture, . 
as has been hitherto done by moſt Practitioners, a by Kn. 
making 
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naking the proper Diſtinctions ſuit them, as near as can 
de, to the Variety and Difference which is moſt obſervable 
- the Knots and Ulcers. 

In ſome Kinds of the Farcin the Skin is External Ar- 


hat little, if at all, elevated, but only a viſ- plications,whee - 


cous Matter tranſudes, and paſſes thro' the neceſſary, and 
Pores, and hardens like Corns ; and this ſort how hey are te 
ve have obſerv'd not to be very difficult, but be pp a. 

may be cur'd chiefly by Internals, as are but ſmall, and 
accompanied with little or no Inflammation, Yet becauſe 
when they continue long, there will be Matter gather- 
ed beneath them, the beſt way is to anoint them with Oil 
of Bays, with a moderate quantity of Quickfilver, and 
they will ſoon fall off. 

When the Farcin makes its Appearance in Tumors that 
devate the Skin, if 1 continue ſmall, they will proba- 
bly end as the other: And therefore the Farrier ought not 
to be too buſy to ripen them, but leave them as much as 
can be to Nature ; for in that Kind, the Matter very often 
fnds a Paſſage for itſelf thro' the Pores of the Skin, and 
what is not turn'd to Matter, 'is waſh'd back again with 
the refluent Blood. 

But the Knots and 'Tumors are ſometimes ſo diſpoſed, 
that without coming to a laudable Digeſtion, they grow 
fungous, and open like a Spunge, and tranſmit a great deal 
of thin viſcid Matter through an infinite number of little 
Holes and Interſtices in that looſe Subſtance. There is a 
bad Kind of Parcin, and is apt to degenerate into very un- 
towardly Sores, But the bell way to manage in this Caſe, 
and prevent its having any ill tendency, is to dreſs them 
vith the following Ointment. oy 
« Take common 'Turpentine, or Venice Turpentine, four 


* 


Ounces, Quickfilver two Ounces; incorporate them in a 
* Mortar until the Quickſilver is kill'd, and the Ointment 
* turns to the Colour of Lead. Spread this upon Pledgits 
* of Hurds, and apply them upon the Sores. 

The Turpentine will ſuck out the ſuperfluous Moiſture, 
and the Quickfilver will keep the Excreſcences under. 
This is a moſt excellent Remedy, and will ſeldom or never 
fail making a perfect Cure, if it be made uſe of in time; 
and the Sores be dreſs'd with it once a Day, or once every 
other Day, | 
But the moſt common and ordinary Caſe is, where the 
Knots riſe pretty high, and are painful to the Touch, but 2 

the 
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the ſame time give no ſigns of their coming to Digeſtion 
while they continue ſo: Let the Horſe have daily the Anti. 
monial or Cinnabar Balls exhibited to him, that, if poſſible, 
the Matter which forms the Cords and K nots may be there. 
by attenuated, ſo as it may be carry'd along with the Current, 
or may find a Paſſage thro' the Pores; for it is every one' 
Buſineſs, as much as may be, to avoid their breaking, and 
turning to Ulcers. For the endeavouring unſkilfully to diget f 
and break thoſe blind and dry Knots, which, of themſelves 


have no Tendency to ripen and turn to Matter, is the rea- 


ſon why they ſo often degenerate into thoſe indurated, and 
hard Excreſcences, which we daily obſerve are ſo difficult 
to be removed. And therefore, while the proper Means 
are uſed inwardly, which muſt never be neglected till the 
Diſeaſe is quite conquer'd and overcome, outwardly may 
be made uſe of the camphorated Spirits, vis. 

« Take rectify'd Spirits of Wine one Pint, diſſolve in it 
ce an Ounce and a half of Camphire ; and with a Spunge dipt 


 *jnit, rub all the Knots and Cords five or fix times a Day, 


But if the Knots grow ſoft, and yeild to the impreſſion 
of your Finger, in this Caſe they ought to be opened as ſoon 


as they come to Maturity, eſpecially thoſe that are the lar- 


eſt, to prevent the Matter returning into the Blood, For 
altho' a ſmall quantity of Matter taken up, and waſh'd | 
back into the Veins with the refluent Blood, may be of no 
very ill Conſequence ; yet when there happens to be much 
of it, and that its Diſcharge is prevented by the thickneſs 
of the Skin, as is pretty uſual to Horſes, it is not unlikely 
that the Matter, when it returns in this manner, may by its 
Acrimony and Sharpneſs, abrade the ſmall Veſſels, and 
thereby cauſe freſh Eruptions on other parts of the Skin; 
or, if that does not happen, its Stay and Continuance 
may cauſe a very ill Diſpoſition of the part, eſpecially in 
thoſe Tumors and K nots that are ſeated near the Glands 
and Kernels. 3 

Now there are various ways of opening thoſelittle Tumors; 
ſome Farriers prick them with an Awl, or with a large Nee. 
dle, or other ſharp Inſtrument. Some pierce them with a ſmall 
Iron red-hot, and ſomewhat cond at the End. But many 


of our common Farriers pull out the Knots with Pincers. 


And there are ſome who uſe no other method of killing the 
Farcin, as they often term it, but by giving the Fire. 
No doubt all theſe methods may be raclisd in the Far- 
cin, in ſome particular Circumſtances ; E the way of * 
| | in 
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ing thoſe Tumors ought to be ſuited to their various Diſpo- 
fitions. But while they are nothing but ſmall Puſtules, full 
of Matter, neither the Fire, nor a hot Iron, is neceſſary, but 
a ſharp Inſtrument, with a keen Edge, particularly a Laun- 
cet, or Inciſion- xniſe; neither ſhould they be pierc'd or bord 
and then have Tents thruſt into them, but the Orifice made 

large enough to diſcharge the Matter. For the moſt ſimple 

Sore may eaſily be chang'd to an ill-diſpoſed Ulcer, by the 

uſe of Tents, as ſhall be ſhewn in another Place. 

If the Sores have no bad Tendency, they need only be dreſ- 
ſed with warm Turpentine, or common Tar, keeping your 
Horſe cover'd with a Sheet; and if they beſometimes waſh'd 
with warm Brandy, or Spirit of Wine, it will be very proper. 

This Method will be ſufficient to cure all thoſe Knots that 
are of a moderate ſize, and ea ſily ripen. But when there 
happen to be ſome that are pretty large, and can neither be 
diſcuſs'd, nor brought to Matter, in that Caſe, if they were 
o 0 be cut with a ſharp cold Inſtrument, there would pro- 
1 bably nothing iſſue out but Blood, and the Wound would 
Lon cloſe again; therefore, to them, a hot Knife, or a hot 
lron, is the moſt proper; but then the Farrier ſhould know 


a rery well upon what Grounds he meddles with them. 
For We ſhall now conſider the Farcin in its more advanced ſtate, 


*. when it becomes attended with ill Accidents. To under- 
ſtand which aright, beſides many other Precognita, the Far- 
ch der ought to be pretty well inſtructed in the Art of Chirur- 


fc WH £fry- For, as we have already obſerved, the moſt ſimple 
el Knots and Tumors may, when they are ill managed, dege- 
| 1 nerate into Ulcers, ſo we find this to be true by daily Ex e- 
bY rience ; for there is ſcarcely any Ulcer, or preternatural Ex- 
n; ceſcence of any Kind, which can grow out upon an Animal 
"ce Body, but what is often the Effect of this Diſtemper, and 
in Proceeds chiefly, as we have allo taken notice, from the 
ads LO of proper Medicines internally, or even when the Me- 

licines, though well adapted, have not been continued dong 
x: WW ©*0ugh to do their Buſineſs. ' The compelling Nature in 
0 bringing thoſe Things to Suppuration and Matter, which 


in themſelves have no Tendency to it. The e a bad 
ebnen into the Sores and Ulcers, by the Application 
of fat, greaſy Medicines; and the incloſing of foreign Bodies 
Vithin them, as Tents made of the Pith of Elder, and other 
ungy Things, and even thoſe of Flax. The injudicious 
ipplication of hot, cauſtick, and corroſive Medicines, and 
ab the Fire itſelf; The expoſing the Sores to the ſharp Air; 
ing and a gre at many other ſuch like Errors. 

8 | But 


The principal But that all theſe 'Things may be made ag 
Intentions with eaſy and intelligible as poſſible, we ſhall re- 
Feſpe## to ext er- duce the whole Method of Cure in thoſe ob- 
nal Ayplies- ſtinate Caſes, to three principal Intentions, 
E The „rſt is, the cleanſing the Ulcers from 
Foulneſs; the ſecond, to ſuppreſs a luxuriancy and falſe 
growth of Fleſh ; and the 24179, to deftroy any ſuch Ex- 
creſcences when grown; and in this laſt there are alſo ſe. | 
teral Intentions, as we ſhall ſee anon. | 
As to the frft, if the Farcin Knots have been opened, and | 
degenerated into foul Ulcers, if theſe are not deep, and their 
Lips grown callous and hard, the Unguenium Agyptiacum, 
made chiefly of Honey and Verdegreaſe, which is ſufficient- 
ly in the acquaintance of all Farriers, will, for the moſt 
art, anſwer that End. Or the Ointment made of Quick- 
Elves and Turpentine, as above preſcrib'd z or Baſilicum, 
mix'd with red Precipitate, in the following manner. 
„Fake red Precipitate half an Ounce, rub it in a ſmooth |} 
- « Mortar until all its ſhining Particles are deftroy'd, then 
4 mix it very well with two Ounces of Haſilicum to dreſs 
ai the Sore withal. _ ++ 3% 
The Precipitate is a moſt excellent Medicine when it is 
thus preps 1; but in the way the Farriers uſe it, it ſel- 
dom ſucceeds, becauſe they apply it in a rough, groſs Pow- | 
der, as it comes from the Laboratory of the Chymiſts, and 
that alſo in a very large Quantity; which, inftead of bring- 
ing an Ulcer into a good Diſpoſition, makes the Sore ran- 
ks and become ten times worſe. I know this is alſo prac- | 
tis'd by ſome Surgeons, and one of conſiderable Name and 
Practice approv'd of it in my hearing; tho' I muſt needs uy 
it is contrary to my frequent Experience: And it is likewiſe 
contrary to the true Intention of that Medicine, which is 
only to cauſe a purer Digeſtion, by infinuating its finer and 
more ſubtle Parts into the little Canals and Pipes, thereby 
forcing thro their Obſtructions; whereas, when it is appli- 
ed in a groſs Powder, as it is indued with many ſharp 
Points, it only increaſes the Influx of Matter, by wounding 
thoſe tender Fibres, and thereby cauſes a greater Derivation 
of Humours to them, which ought to be avoided by every 
good Surgeon and Farrier, But thoſe who love to ſee a 
gout uantity of Matter follow their Dreſſings, may have 
their Expectations very near anſwer'd by the Application 
of Glaſs Powder, the Sand of an Hour-Glaſs, or any thing 
elſe that is ſharp-pointed and cutting, 


But 
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But in ſome Ulcersa milder Medicine than Precipitate may 
even be uſed, as the dulcify d or ſweet Mercury, made into 
powder in the ſame manner as the ſormer, and it will anſwer 
the End with equal Succeſs. As ſoon as they become clean 
and ſmooth at bottom, and that they begin to fill up, they 
need only be dreſs d with Honey mix d with Spirit of Wine, 
which will both cleanſe and heal them; or, to make the 
Dreffing fit on the better, it may have Turpentine added to it. 
| The ſecona Intention, or the ſuppreſſing and keepingdown 
d proud and fungous Fleſn, may be done by the uſe of all gentle 
r cauſtick Medicines, as waſhing the Sores with blue, green, 
, or white Vitriol- water; but the blue is the ſtrongeſt, and may 
- de made by putting an Ounce of Roman Vitriol to a Pint of 
t fair Water, and letting it Rand till it is all diſſolv'd. The way 
co ſfapplying thisis by dipping Plax into the Solution, and when 
, jou ha ve ſqueez d out the Moiſture, apply it as dry as may be 
| tothe Ulcers : And if Bandage can conveniently be apply do- 
th ver them, it will reftrain the Growthof proud Fleſh, unleſs the 
en Horſe be inwardly diſorder d, which muſt be carefully look d 
15 WF into, that your Application may be ſuited accordingly. 
If the proud Fleſh riſes very faſt, you may apply the Pow+ 
ider of blue Vitriol alone; and if the Part will not admit of 
el. Bandage, you are to ſupply the want of it as much as you 


w. WF can, by applying dry Lint over the Powder to pretty good 


nd Wl thickneſs, and above that a Plaiſter of Burgundy Pitch, or 
ag fome other Plaiſter that will Nick very faſt ; and if you can 
an- WF incloſe a thin Plate of Lead wrapt up in the Flax, it will 
ac. de very convenient; becauſe the Weight and Preſſure upon 


ind WF the Part, will contribute very much to this Intention. 

uy here are many other Medicines of this kind that may be 
vile WF uſed with good Succeſs, as the Vitriol- water preſcrib'd for 
h is Rheums in the Eyes; and likewiſe the blue Water, and the 
and Solution of the Lapis Mirabilis out of Solleyſell,orthe Pow- 
ey IF ter of the ſaid Stone, all which may be ſeen in their proper 
pli- Places; and many other things may likewiſe be met with in 


the Books of the beſt Farriers, which may be uſed in thelike 
Cafe, which we have not room here to inſert ; we ſhall there- 
fore proceed to the laſt Intention which we mention d in the 


whereby to deſtroy all manner of Excreſcences, which ha ve 
either been occafion'd by ill Management, or have baffled 
the common and ordinary Means uſed to prevent them ; and 
berein we have undertaken a very hard and difficult T'a 
And ſuch are thoſe Pieces of imperſect Fleſh, which 
have obſerved to ſhoot forth From the little Ulcers in va- 
2 rious 


. 2 


Cure of the Farcin, vis. by laying down a proper Method 
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rious Aſpects, ſome reſembling a Hen's Fundament, and 
ſome (as is not uncommon to Excreſcences of that Kind) 
having no diſtinct Reſemblance to any thing in Nature; 
but as they all agree in their Compactneſs and Solidity, 
whereby they have ſeldom any great Tendency to waſte, 
after they have once acquir'd ſuch a Diſpoſition ; the Me- 


thod propos'd in this Intention may therefore be put in 


practice, ſo as they may be altogether rooted out; and this 
is to be done either by cutting or burning, or both, accord- 
ing as different Circumſtances may require. | 

The Knife is the moſt expeditious in all Caſes where they 
are looſe, and not firmly ſeated with a large Adhefion to the 
Fleſh, and when they lie off from the larger Veſſels, applying 
afterwards ſome cicatrizing Medicine; but this Method can- 
not be obſerv'd with reſpect to the whole, but only to thoſe 
which by Accident put 8 


Applications in be apply'd, whoſe immediate Operation 


the Farcin. conſiits in conſuming the Part to which they 


are laid; if the Diſeaſe be univerſal, and ſpread over divers 
Parts of the Body at once, as that under our preſent Con- 


ſideration, thoſe of the mildeſt Operation are firſt to be | 


comply'd with; and that they may the more eaſily take 

effect, the Parts ought either to be rubb'd till they become 

ſomewhat raw, or be gently ſcarify'd with a Fleam. 
Secondly, If recourſe muſt be had to more powerful Medi- 


cines, or to the uſe of Fire, as is neceflary in obſtinate Caſes; | 


and if there be a vaſt number of Excreſcences to be deſtroy'd, 
and theſe ſeated in divers parts of the Body, you ought not to 
attack them all at once, but by degrees bring ſome to Dige- 
ſtion and Matter, before you begin with others; for the com- 


municating too great a Heat to divers Parts of the Body at | 
once, as muſt happen from ſtrong Cauſtick Medicines, or 
actual Fire, will either deſtroy your Horſe, by throwing him 


into violent and ſudden Diſorders, or at leaſt create a bad 


Diſpoſition, which, inſtead of mating a Cure, will render 


him much worſe, as might be eaſily demonſtrated. 

Thirdly, The Situation of the Parts is alſo very much to 
be regarded in this Intention, and all ſuch harſh Applica 
tions ought to be gently and ſparingly us'd to the Limbs 


and dependent Parts, and likewiſe to the Sheath and oth 
ſoft Parts, to the Region of the Heart and Kidneys, Cc. 
and when they have been apply d to thoſe Parts, the Fire 


ought 


* 


th in ſuch a manner; and therefore 
burning Medicines, or the Fire itſelf, muſt alſo be us'd. 
The Method of But it ought carefully to be taken notice | 
making cauſtic of, that in all Caſes where Medicines are to | 
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ought to be fetch'd out of them with all poſſible Expedition, 
by ſcarifying the burnt Fleſh, and uſing ſuch Dreſſings as 
are able to keep down an overgreat Inflammation, and bring 
them ſuddenly to Matter. 308 Y PF 
Taſtily, While the Operations are perform'd, a more than 
ordinary Care ought to be taken in a Horſe's Feeding; and 
if he be perceiv'd to loſe his Appetite, as that is a fign they 
have been carry'd to the Height of his Strength, a ſeaſon- 
able ſtop ought therefore to be put to them, and he ſhould 
be continued to a Mediocrity in Diet, gentle, but daily 
Exerciſe; and ſometimes opening and laxative Clyſters 
may be exhibited, during the whole Courſe of ſuch Appli- 
cations. a | | Fas BEDS 
We ſhall put a period to this Cure, by inſerting ſome few 
Medicines which may be ſuited to the ſeveral Intentions 
of cauterizing and deſtroying ſuperfluous Fleſh, whereof the 
two firſt are very mild and ſafe in their Operation, and 
may be us'd without any great Caution, excepting that the 
Horſe ought to be kept from Cold, and have ti Water 
conſtantly warm'd. K. U ie 


” 


Take of Quickfilver 4 Ounces, Venice- Turpentine he: 


« Qunces, rub them in a Mortar until they are incorporated, 


and the Quickfibver wholly e after which add 2 


“ Ounces of Huney, ran Ounce of Verdigreaſe, black Soap 
* and Euphorbium in Powder, of each an Ounce and a halt. 
Take of Quickfilver two Ounces, Yenice-Turpentine 
t three Ounces, black Soap one Ounce and a half, incor- 
« porate them as the former; then add Euphorbium and 
* Spaniſh Flies in Powder, of each anQunce. 5 
With either of theſe anoint all the Excreſcences once a Day, 
holding a hot Bar of Iron to help the Medicine the better to 


netrate ; but firſt of all, if they be dry and without Moi- 


{ture, they ought to berubb'd thoroughly with a Hair Cloth; 
or they may be gently ſcarify'd,'as has been hinted ; but i 
they continue ſo obſtinate as not to waſte upon the Uſe of 
theſe things, then recourſe may be had to the following. 
Take Oil of Bays and Quickfilver, or Neapolitanum, 2 


* Ounces, Turpentine one Qunce, Corroſive Sublimate in 


* Powder, and Euphorbium, of each an Ounce and a half: 
Mix them together with as much black Soap as is ſuf- 
* ficient to make them into the Conſiſtency of a thick Oint- 
ment, and with a Wooden Slice anoint all Excreſcences, 
* taking care not to ſpread it upon the ſound Parts. 

This will ſoon deſtroy the Tumors, and in a ſhort ſpace 


reduce them to an Eſcar, which may be anointed with 


3 Warm 
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warm Tar cnze a Day, until the Scab fall off; after 
_ which a ſmall quantity of Verdegreaſe may be mix'd with 
Tar, or any other Digeſtive, to cleanſe the Ulcers, to prevent 
a freſh Growth of proud Fleſh, which will be very apt to 
ariſe after thoſe fiery Applications, unleſs the Horle be 
otherwiſe in good Order. What is further neceſſary, after 
cauſtick Applications, may be ſeen in that Chapter where 
we have treated of Burns and Gun-ſhot Wounds. 
Markham ſays, the Farriers, his old Maſters, were wontto 
take white Mercury; and, after opening the Knots, they put 
a ſmall Quantity into each, which in a ſhort time made 
them fall off; but it ought to be very warily us d, otherwiſe 
it will cauſe dangerous Swellings in the Limbs and Kernels 
about the Throat, as in an Inſtance I ſaw not long ago; but 
this Caution is hardly neceſſary to the Country Farriers, who | 
ſeldom call for it by the Name of n e Sublimate, asl 
ha ve taken notice ſeveral times, ſo that the Apothecaries give 
them Merourius Dulcis inſtead of it; which, altho' it doesnot 
form any thing like an Eſcar, yet, as they pepper them very | 
ſoundly with it, it is not always — with Succeſs, 
The following is from Solleyſell. He calls it the Ointment 
f Naples, having had it communicated:to him by a Neafo- 
tan Groom, after he had ſeen many ſutprizing Cures per- 
formed by it; but altho' it has been uschwith Succeſs in 
every State of the Farcin, according to that Author, yet it is 
more peculiarly adapted to deſtroy Excreſcences, as it is 
made up of Ingredients that are altogether cauſtick, and 
ſomewhat ſtronger than that which we have laſt inſerted. 
„Take Realgat and Sublimate, of each two Ounce, 
* Arſenick and Euphorbium, of each one Ounce ; beat 
* them to fine Powder, and incorporate them, without 
Heat, with half a Pound of Oil of Bays. 
Keep the Ointment in a glaz'd Pot, and when you | 
* have occaſion to uſe it, open the Knots or Swellings 
« with a Launcet, and put into the Hole a little Cotton 
e dipt in this Ointment, without heating it in the leaſt. 
„The next Day, if you perceive that it is fallen away, you 
* muſt put in a little Cotton with ſome freſh Ointment; 
4 but if it ſtick, one Application will ſuffice. : 
Theſe may be made ſtronger or weaker, or _—_—_— as 
you mix them with a greater or leſſer quantity of Uint- 
ment, and may be diverſify d by changing one Ingredient 
for another, provided you keep a ſufficient quantity of 
thoſe that are cauſtick. The Rea/gar is a Compoſition 
made of Brimſtone, Orpiment, and unſlak'd oak, 2 
. 1 | intmen 
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Sores, which often have a very ill tendency. 
of viſcid Serum, bred in the Bodies 0 


Blood being depauperated, is render d unable to reach 
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Ointment is no other than the yellow Arſenick, but obtains 
the Name of Orpiment from the Painters. Corroſivs Subli- 
mate is a Preparation of Mercury, which borrows its cau- 
flick and burning Quality from the Aqua fortis, which en- 
ters into its Compoſition. Any of theſe us d dry will yet be 
of more ſudden efficacy; unſlak d Lime, or the capital Soap 
Lees evaporated to a dryneſs, will have the ſame Effect; 
or the Lunar Cauſtick, fo much in the acquaintance of Sur- 
geons; and, in fine, all things that are plentifully ſaturated 
with Fire. But in the Farcin they ought to be guarded 
and made more moderate, as in the manner above pre- 
ſcrib d. Neither is the actual Cautery or Fire to be apply d 
otherwiſe than as an Auxiliary, and to aſſiſt in other In- 


tentions, Vis. to keep down a luxuriant and freſh growth of 


proud Fleſh, after the Knife, or the more gentle Cauſticks. 
But the Reader may turn to the latter Endof this Treatiſe, 
where the Nature and Uſe of that Operation is ſhewn, 


5 6H: A. P.- XERC 
| | Of the Mange. 
As the Diſtemper we have treated of in the preceeding 


Chapter has its chief Seat in the Skin and fleſhyPannicle, 


that which comes under our preſent Conſideration is yet more 
ſuperficial, being principally ſeated on the Surface of the Skin 
only and Scarfskin. And therefore as the Mange is thus cir- 
cumſtanc d, it is ſeldom attended with Pain and Inflamma- 
tion, but only with an Itching, that thin membranous Tegu- 
ment not being indu'd with any tender Senfation,as has been 
obſerved in the beginning of the Anatomical Part; but yetif 
a Horſe has been ill ye or that the Diſtemper has been 
of a long ſtanding, it is then apt to degenerate from what 
it was at firſt, = taking deeper Root, it cauſes Biles and 
The Cauſe is from an over-great Quant ty The Cauſe, 
„„ 
by corrupt and foul Feeding, as the cating of Grains, a too 
frequent uſe of hot Maſhes, want of due Exerciſe, and the 
want of good Currying, eſpecially to a Horſe that has been 
uſed to it; for by that means the Pores become obſtructed, 
and the Serofities of the Blood are thereby accumulated in 
the ſmall Veſſels of the Skin. Sometimes it proceeds 
from want of Food and due Nouriſhment, whereby the 
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The Cure. 


4. *. 


the Paſſages of the Skin, to make a Secretion there; ſo that 
its ſerous Parts being detain'd in the ſmall Veſſels, turn cor. 
rofive, and break through the Skin; and ſometimes it is 
caus'd by Infection from other Horſes. 
The Signs are, the falling off of the Hair, eſpecially about 
the Loins and Hams, and from moſt or all the Joints, ac- 
cording as the Diſtemper is more or leſs prevalent ; ſome- 
times from the 'Head and Neck, but very frequently from 
theRump. 'The Skin in thoſe Parts, by reaſon of the Heat 
and Corrofiveneſs of the Matter, turns thick and hard, and 
ſometimes cruſted like that of an Elephant, from whence 
ſeveral Farriers have term'd it the 'Zjephantick Malay. 
As to the Cure, moſt Farriers lay a great ſtreſs 
on Bleeding, infomuch that they. drain away 
the Blood from ſeveral Parts of the Body at once, vig. from 
the Neck, the Plate-veins, from the 'Tail, and ſometimes 
from the Flanks; and all this from a firm, but ignorant Con- 
ceit, that in the Mange the Blood is full of Corruption, 
which, upon examining what has been already ſaid, will 
be found a ridiculous Practice, and very pernicious, eſpeci- 
ally to thoſe Horſes that are low and out of Heart, as no- 
thing ſo often makes the Diſeaſe degenerate into an ill Ha- 
bit, which may eaſily be follow'd with Biles and Ulcers, as 
it weakens the whole Body, and thereby adds to that which 
is the Cauſe of the Diſtemper. | 
Therefore all that can be my by Blooding, is t 


leſſen the quantity thereof, when it happens to be redun- 


dant in a Horſe, in order to give a freer Paſſage and Circu- 


lation to the Juices in the extreme Parts, that the Secreti- 
ons of the Skin may be daily perform'd, and this we judge 


very neceflary ; after once Bleeding, the following purging 


Drench may be given, oth 


4 Roots of ſharp-poirted Dock a Handful, lice the Roots, 


and boil all together in three Pints of Water to a Quart, 


* paſs the NecoCtion thro? a Sieve, and add to it two Oun- 
* ces of Syrup of Bucktliorn.“ Or this; 2303 4c 

* Take Jalap in Powder one Ounce, Diagridium two 
*'Drams, Cream of Tartar and Diaphoretick Antimony, 
each half an Ounce. Mix them all together, and give 


Hm in a Pint of Ale. 8 k 
ither of theſe may be given with the uſual Precautions, 
but they need not be; often repeated; for Purging is no 


otherwife neceſſary for the Cure of the Itch than Blooding, 


an 


Take Sena one Ounce, Jalap in groſ :Powder fix Drams, 


. 


and only 2 it gentle Help when rightly uſed, as it cools 
and refreſhes a plethorick and full-body'd Horſe. B 
After theſe things, recourſe muſt be had to outward Ap- 


plications, for it is theſe alone that muſt give the finiſhing 


froke to it, as the Diſtemper is ſeated outwardly, and not 
deep rooted ; and for that Purpoſe nothing has ever been 
found more effectual than Sulphur, for which it bears the 
Teſt of all Ages; and if it ſometimes proves otherwiſe, it is 
altogether owing to the ill Management of it, or the other 
repoſterous Methods that are made Uſe of along with it. 
The following will kill any Itch in the Beginning. 
Take common Sulphur and freſh Butter, . half 
© a Pound, Turpentine two Ounces. Mix them together, 
« and anoint all the Parts with it once a Day.” Or this: 
“Take the Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock half a Pound, 
« boil them in a Pint of Vinegar till they be ſoft, then pulp 
© them thro' a Hair Sieve, after which take of Bees bt 
two Ounces, Hogs-Lard four Ounces. Melt them over a 
gentle Heat, and mix them with the Pulp, then add half 
* a Pound of Flour of Brimſtone.“ Or the following. 
Take Elicampain Roots in fine Powder two Ounces, 
«© the Roots of white Hellebore one Ounce, Flour of Brim- 


* ſtone four Ounces. Mix them in a ſufficient quantity of 


* Ointment of Tabacco to make a tiff Ointment. 

Either of theſe being rubb'd upon the Parts, with the 
Aſſiſtance of a hot Bar of Iron, once in twenty-four Hours, 
will kill the Mange in a ſew Days; neither will it be ne- 
ceſſary to fret the Skin to a Rawnefs, for, inſtead of doing 


Good, that Method proves more frequently prejudicial, as 


it excites too great Pain, whereby a too great Deri vation 
of the Humours is cauſed towards the infected Parts; which 
is the Reaſon why even the beſt Farriers are obliged to 
have Recourſe to cauſtick Medicines, the Diſeaſe being 
grown too powerful to be deſtroy'd — thoſe of a milder 
Operation. The Uſe of Copperaſs 

ter is likewiſe prejudicial in moſt Caſes, as I have often 


obſerved ; for all that theſe can contribute towards the 


Cure of the Mange, is only by allaying the Heat and Itch- 
ing, in which albeit they may ſometimes ſucceed, yet as 
they obſtruct the Pores very much, by hardening the Skin, 
they make it liable to crack, often rendering thoſe Parts 
ſubject to freſh Heat and Inflammation, by which it de- 
generates to Ulcers and Biles. The beſt way, therefore, is 
only to rub the mangy Places gently with a woollen Cloth, 
N to 
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to fetch a moderate Heat into the Part, for by that means 

the Sulphurs will penetrate thro' the Pores into the ſmall 

Canals and Veſſels, with greater certainty than when they 

are daub'd upon Places that are raw or incruſted, 

i This is the true Method of curing the Mange; or it 
may be done by the uſe of Mercurials apply'd in the ſame 

manner, whereof we ſhall alſo ſubjoin two or three Forms, 
C Take of Quickſilver four Qunces, kill it in two Oun- 


* ces of Turpentine, then by degrees add Hogs-lard or 


« Butter to the quantity of half a Pound.“ Or this: 


Take Quickfilver two Qunces, kill it in the ſame quan- 
<< tity of Turpentine, adding an Qunce of red Precipitate | 


“ jn fine Powder, with four Ounces of Lard or Butter. 
Some make a Mixture of Quickſilver and Brimſtone, 


together with an Addition of Soot and black Soap, which, 


in ſome moiſt and watery Caſes, may be of more particular 
ſervice. Some uſe Arſenick, Quickſilver, and other N 


and cauſtick Remedies; but theſe ought never to be med- 
dled with, excepting in ſome extraordinary degenerate 
Circumſtances, and when there happen to be Excreſcences | 


that are dead and without Senſe, which can by no means 
be brought to yield to milder Methods; but in an invete- 
rate Mange, it will be of the greateſt ſervice to give your 
Horſe the Antimonial or Cinnabar Balls, preſcrib'd in thy 
preceeding Chapter againſt the Farcin. 


Of Tumors, Impoſtumes, and Abſceſſes. 


A Tumor de- T HERE can ſcarcely be any one ſo much 
fed. unacquainted with the common Terms, 
as not to underſtand, that by a Tumor is meant the Eleva- 
tion and riſing of ſome Part of the Animal Body into a pre- 
ternatural Swelling ; in what manner that comes to paſs, 
has been in ſome meaſure ſhewnin the 48th - 1% 79 where 
we have taken notice, that as often as the Blood, or their 
Juices, happen to be very much obſtructed in the ſmall 
Veſſels of any Part, that will be ſtretched out beyond its 
uſual Dimenſions, eſpecially as there is a perpetual influx 
and Succeſſion of the ſame Fluid from behind; to which 
we ſhall add, that theſe Obſtructions are cauſed either by 
the Quantity or Quality of the ſame Fluid, whereby it 
preſſes and ſtretches one Part more than another A in 
8 _ whe 
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ns then any Part happens to be hurt or weaken'd by exter- 
all al Accidents, whence being unable to make an equal Re- 
ey W jfance with the reſt of the Body, it will at length receive 
ch a quantity of Fluid as will raiſe it into a Tumor. 
it W The Writers of Surgery, in all Ages, carefully following 
ne one another's Steps, have reduc'd all Tumors to four gene- 
. Wl Kinds, vis. into the Natural, Encyſted, Critical, and 
n- Malignant ; and under theſe they have rank'd all the other 
or Species. But this Diviſion is neither in itſelf very accurate, 
or rightly ſuited to our Purpoſe, as our Buſineſs is with 
in- Horſes 3 weſhall therefore reduce them to the 1 
ite ¶ Natural and Encyſtes only. Of the firſt 1 


ducible to the 


Kind are all Biles and inflam'd Swellings ; arural ang 

ne, ind, in ſhort, whatever Tumors are form'd Eucyſted. 
ch, ¶ oiginally by the Fluids diſtending their pro- 
lar Veſſels, whether they be critical or malignant, for theſe 
ng fer only in degree from other natural Tumors. And of 
d- the ſecond are all thoſe that are form'd within membranous 
ate Wl (ys or Bags, as Weus, Anburys, and ſome ſort of Figs, 
ces Wl and other Excreſcences that grow on the external Parts of 
ans the Bodies of Horſes: And this agrees the beſt with what 
theſe Authors here obſerved, with reſpect to the Formation 
of all Tumors by Fluxion and Congeſtion. _ 

Thoſe Tumors that are large, and come | Abſceſſes and 
to Suppuration, and have Matter gather d  1mpoftumes. . 
vithin them, whether they be Natural or Encyſted, are 


term'd Impoſtumes; and when the Matter is lodg'd within 


the common, but chiefly the larger Interſtices of the Body, 

45 thoſe Furrows or vacant Spaces between the Muſcles, or 

between the Muſcles and Bones, they are then called Ab- 
uch ſceſſes ; but all Abſceſſes, and moſt kinds of Impoſtumes, 
ms, IF are form'd of natural Tumors, 
Va- i But we ſhall confider all Tumors, whether Tumors cenſi- 
pre- Natural or Encyſted, in the following Order: 4er d with re- 
aſs, ¶ vis. Firſt, with regard to their Magnitude /2*# te their 
ere and Situation, there being little to be learnt 6 * 
heir tom their Figure and Colour, eſpecially in * 
nall Horſes.” Secondly, With reſpect to the Matter whereof the 

us ne form d. And Laſtly, We ſhall lay down ſome genera 

lux Rules to be obſerv'd in the Cure. | | 
ich Firſt, When a Tumor happens to 'be fituated upon any 
by Y Part where there is no depth of Fleſh, as on the Noſe and 


/ | per part of the Face, it will not be apt to grow large; or 


hen 


it be ſeated upon the Skin or fleſhy Pannicle, and free from 
i the 
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the ſubjacent Muſcles, it cannot be ordinarily expected to 
grow to a Bigneſs, there being no ſufficient Source for itz 
Subſtance and Increaſe, as we Live obſerv'd in a preceding 


Chapter; and as thoſe little Tumors very often ſpread them. 


ſelves over divers Parts of the muy at once, being thruſt out 
in that manner, becauſe of their Contiguity with the Skin, 


Vhich, in ſome delicate Animals, is able to give little or no 


Reſiſtance ; they are therefore the more unlikely to alter their 
Size, ſince it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe they make a Re- 
vulfion from each other, whereby the Matter, which might 


have otherwiſe been diſcharg'd by the common and ordinary | 
Secretions, or caſt off in one large critical Tumor, is eva- | 
cuated by a vaſt Number of Tubercles and little Hurdles, 


But albeit Tumors thus fituated do not ordinarily grow to 
any great Size, yet as all Animal Bodies are made up of Veſ- 


ſels which are capable of Extenfion and Dilatation, when | 


there is acontinual Addition of freſh Matter; therefore ſome 
Tumors that are very ſuperficially ſituated, and have but a 
{mall beginning, will increaſe to a very large Bulk. 

And it is from hence we may account for Wens, Anburys, 


and all ſuch other Excreſcences, viz. when ſome Duplica- | 


ture of a Membrane or ſmall Veſſel is, by an Accumulati- 


on of Matter, Jenny and thruſt forth beyond the com- 
the Horſe's Body, yet in ſuch a manner as | 


mon Limits 0 
gives no great Diſturbance to the Circulation of the Fluids 


that are within ; therefore, as they are not apt to.cauſe | 
Pain, they will therefore grow in proportion to the quantity | 
of Matter which is empty'd into them; and Nature ſo far 
encourages their Growth, as to enlarge thoſe Veſſels which 


nouriſh the Skin, and other Integuments wherein that Mat- 
ter is contain'd. i Þ 

But it is quite otherwiſe with thoſe Biles and Tumors 
that are ſeated in the fleſhy and muſcular Parts, for as they 


occafion violent Pain by ſtretching out the Veſſels and Fi- 


bres, and as the Pain cauſes a conſiderable Afflux of Mat- 
ter, therefore any Swelling form'd that Way muſt have a 
ſpeedy Iſſue and Determination, by the burſting of the ſaid 
Veſſels; and it likewiſe cuts off the Communication of the 


Blood in thoſe Parts, and therefore it will become a run- 


ning Sore, until there is a Re-union of the Parts that were 
tore and disjoin'd. | | 

Now all ſuch Swellings are uſually larger or ſmaller, ac- 
cording as their Situation is more or leſs in the thick Fleſh, 


and according to the Multiplicity and Size of the mo 
; Whic 


itſelt, which, altho' it be but a ſoft Part, yet it is ſo com- 
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which go to their Nouriſhment, and likewiſe as the Mat- 
ter finds more or leſs room for itſelf, as happens in Ab: 
ſeſſes. The Dependency and Softneſs of the Part contri- 
hutes alſo to the Augmentation of the Swelling and In- 
creaſe of the Matter, becauſe the Return of the Blood is 
hut low from the inferior and dependent Parts, and be- 
cauſe the ſoft Parts are eaſily ſtretch'd out when once the 
Blood has taken a Tendency towards them, which is plain- 
ly evident from thoſe ſudden and exceſſi ve Swellings which 
ſometimes ariſe in the Fundament and Sheath. | | 

But the Bones and Sinews are alſo liable to 351, and 53. 
the like Infirmities, yet the Swellings, which news liable ro 
happen, to them and other compact Parts, Swellings. 
tom riſe to any extraordinary Bigneſs, be- 5 
cauſe of their Solidity and Hardneſs, which hinders their 
being extended; but for the ſame Reaſon makes them 
rery tedious and difficult to be removed z and if a Horſe 
is put to much Exerciſe while the Sinews are relax d, the 
Pain and Anguiſh will cauſe a Swelling in the neighbour- 
ing Fleſh; and this we may frequently obſerve in Strains 
of the Shoulder, Back, and Limbs. As for 'Tumors in the 
Bones, Horſes are indeed not very much ſubject to them, 
excepting when they are caus'd by old Ulcers that corrode 
and penetrate to the Bones; and this is plain enough in 
theſe Horſes that have been founder'd and batter'd in their 
Feet for ſome confiderable time, where the diſeaſed Foot 
may be obſerv'd to you much larger than the other, the 
Coffin-Bone being often in that Caſe affected. Neither is 
it improbable that ſome of thoſe Horſes that are very large 
jointed, miſhapen in their Limbs, and narrow cheſted, have 
had their Bones diſeaſed while they were young and pliable, 
not unlike thoſe of rickety Children. 

The Swelling of the glandulous and kernelly Swelings of 
Parts is alſo very troubleſome, as cannot be the Kernels. 
unknown to any Farrier of Practice, though ſometimes they 
will come to as quick and ready a Diſcharge as thoſe of the 
muſcular Fleſh. And when this happens, Nature is in her 
full Vigour, and the Horſe is otherwiſe ſound and able to 
ſeed: But when a Horſe is weaken'd and brought much un- 
Pat! any lingring and waſting Diſeaſe, a Swelling in the 
Glands will often continue hard and immoveable, and 
without much Pain, Increaſe, or Diminution ; and this is 
very much owing to the Structure and Make of the Kernel 


pact - 


more immediately derived from Blood, if a Horſe be in 
good Caſe, is of a middle Nature, neither too thick nor | 


all Tumors, will t 
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paR, and its Veſſels ſo ſmall and cloſely laid together, as can- 


not but render them eaſily obſtructed. But yet in the Caſe 
we have mention'd, when a Horſe has a lingring Diſeaſe 


upon him, the Swelling does not readily increaſe, becauſe | 
the Matter is but ſlowly derived towards it; and likewiſe 


as the Paſſages of the Gland are more than ordinarily iq. 
larg d, therefore a Quantity of Matter is diſcharg'd propor- 
tionable to the Supplies it receives; and the Smallneſs and 
Compactneſs of the Veſſels, and their Diſpoſition into an 
infinite number of Gircumvolutions and Turnings, is alſo 
the Cauſe why the Swelling does not eafily decreaſe, 
Thoſe Swellings of the glandulous Parts that turn to Im- 
=>. parry and Matter, are many of them of the encyſted 


nd ; and that is alſo owing to the Structure and Makeof B 


the Kernels, moſt, if not all of them, having little Cyſt, 
or Receptacles for their proper Juices, which may be eafil 
fill'd and enlarg'd, when their excretory Ducts are wholly, 
or in a great meaſure, ſhut up, as muſt undoubtedly happen 
in all ſuch Caſes. 


The Matter | 
examin d . 


it will be neceſſary to confider, that the Matter becomes va- 


rious according to the various Diſpoſition of Horſes, or ac- | 
cording as the Tumors are variouſly diſpoſed and ſeated; | 


for when they happen to be ſuperficial and outward, the 
Matter is then, 55 the moſt part, dry, which depends, in 
a great meaſure, upon their Proximity and Nearneſs to 
the Skin, whereby the thinner Parts are the more eaſily 
evaporated, and caſt off thro' the Pores ; tho? in other 
moiſt Conſtitutions, the Matter will ſometimes be humid 
and moiſt, The Matter derived from Membranes and Si- 
news is generally thin and viſcid, and that which comes 
from Bones is oily and ſtinking ; but the Matter which is 


too thin, neither is it too watery nor too viſeid. And thus 

it ſeems to be very plain and evident, as all Matter is form'd 

of Blood, or the A produced of Blood, the Matter, in 
erefore participate chiefly of thoſe Juices 

from whence it is immediately derived. 

The next thing to be regarded in the Matter, is its Co- 


Jour, and this alſo depends upon the Diſpoſition of the 


Blood. If the Blood abounds with Choler or Gall, the 
Matter will be yellow; and it will be more or leſs wo ac- 
| | cording 


But we come in the ſecond Place to take a 
View of thoſe Swellings with regard to the | 
Matter whereof they are form'd ; and here | 


2 > 


* 
e 
— 
8 
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cordirig as that is more or leſs. predominant. If there is a 
wo great Secretion of the Gall, then the Matter will be 
more than ordinary white; and in ſome Obſtructions, 
when the Blood abounds with earthy Parts, or when theſe 
re eaſily ſeparated, the Matter will look foul and duſkiſh, 
ind ſometimes be fireak'd with black Blood, and the Tu- 
mor will alſo look livid and of a Lead Colour. And ſome- 
times from a various Combination of Humours, the Matter 
becomes of different Colours. | 
But Laſtly, what we are further to obſerve The Cure of 
concerning Tumors, is to lay down ſome ge- Tuner:. , 
neral Rules for their Cure; and here it will be neceſſar 
chiefly to have an Eye to their ſeveral Cauſes; and felt, 
Tumor that comes by any outward Accident, can only 
be dangerous according as the Accident is more or leſs vio- 
lent "bo the leaſt Accident, where there is a redundancy 


of Blood, may be troubleſome, as well as when a Horſe is 
poor and low. When there happens to be a Redundancy, 


that muſt be remov'd by Bleeding, and other Evacuations, 


as far as is conſiſtent with the Horſe's ſafety ; but on the 
other hand, when a Horſe is low, and has got ſome waſt- 
ing Diſtemper upon him, beſides the outward Intentions, 
Care muſt be taken to adminiſter ſuch Things as are proper 
to remove that Indiſpofition, And in all critical Swellings, 
by which we chiefly underſtand thoſe which tend to the 
Solution of Colds, malignant, peſtilential, and other Fevers, 
the Management mult be according as the Diſeaſe is per- 
eeived to be more or leſs malignant, taking Care always to 
aſſiſt, but never to reſtrain Nature; but the Reader may 
conſult the third Chapter, and thoſe other Places where we 


have treated of malignant Diſorders, of the Strangles, of 


the Vives, Sc. which are ſometimes critical. 

The next thing to be regarded in the Cure of Tumors, is 
their Situation ; what relates to internal Tumors and Im- 
poſtumations has already been ſpoke to, where we have 


treated of Foundering and Cheſt-foundering, in which we 


have recommended the ſpeedieſt Methods of Revulfion by 
Blooding and Purging ; but eſpecially. by thoſe Things 
that promote Sweat, and keep down Pain and Inflamma- 
tion, But as to external Swellings, the principal Intention 
is either to ripen or diſcuſs them, according as may be moſt 
beneficial. Thoſe which are durated and hard, without 
Heat and Inflammation, ought chiefly to be treated with 
lnternals, and ſuch as are very powerful to open Obſtruc- 
tions, with the aſſiſtance of thoſe Things outwardly 


which 
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which are proper to diſcuſs and diſſolve. But thoſe S wel- 


. which are hot and inflam'd, ought to be ripen'd, un- 
leſs 


when they are ſeated where they may cauſe too great 
a Deri vation of the Humors, as on the Sheath, Fundament, 


Limbs, and Throat, Sc. but yet if theſe be malignant ot 


ſtilential, it is better to run any other Hazard than not 
E them to Maturity; wherefore the Medicines in this 
Intention ought to be ſuch as ripen, but at the ſame time 
are not over powerful in drawing; and for this Purpoſe the 
Reader may alſo conſult thoſe Places where we ha ve treat- 
ed of the Baſtard- ſtrangles, and Vives, Cc. | 

When the Tumor is ſeated near the Interſtices of ſome 
large Muſcles, it ought to be open'd as ſoon as there is 
Matter form'd within it, otherwiſe, if the Matter be de- 


tain'd, 'it may ſeparate the Muſcles, and thereby form a 
|  Lodgment for itſelf; and the longer before it is open'd, the | 
larger will be the Abſceſs. | 


In the 1 of Abſceſſes, if they be ſmall, a la 
Orifice made in the yy n= np and lowermoſt Part, wit 
the Aſſiſtance of good Bandage to keep thoſe Parts cloſe 


together, will be ſufficient to make a perfect Cure; but if 


they happen to be large and deep, they ought then to be 
laid open the whole length, unleſs the Skin can be kept de- 

reſs'd by the Application of Flax into the hollow Pa; 

or ſo long as there is any Lodgment for the Matter, the 
Abſceſs will be conſtantly fill'd. The ſame Method is to 
be obſerv'd, as near as poſſible, with reſpect to thoſe Tu- 
mors that are large, and have a pretty large Cavity formed 
within them. | 


The propereſt Dreſſings in all ſuch Caſes are Turpentine, 


or . e mixt with Honey, or the Yolks of Eggs, with 
a ſmall quantity of Brandy, or Spirit of Wine; and in 
moſt Caſes, where there is not an ill Habit of Body, theſe 
will be ſufficient to make a perfect Cure. 
But Wens, Anburys, and other encyſted Tumors, require 
a peculiar treatment, and, for the moſt part, ought to 
quite extirpated. The Anburys, which we obſerve fre- 
quently to hang at the Legs, and ſometimes at divers 
other Parts of a Horſe's Body, and conſiſt only of a thick 
Jelly, or ſpungy ſoft Fleſh ; as theſe have generally a ſmall 
Neck next to their Inſertion, they may be taken off with- 
out much to do, only by tying a wax'd Thread round 
them, ſtraitening it by degrees; and if after they are falling 
off, there be the Appearance of a freſh Excreſcence, that 
þ e may 
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may be kept down by the help of ſome gentle Corroſive, 
together with the uſe of Bandage; and for this purpoſe 
Flax, or fine Hurds, dipt in Vitriol, or Allum Water, will 
T.. $32 mme e goku 

But to a Wen, or any other Tumor of that kind that 


grows to bigneſs, a hot Knife muſt be us d when it N * 
Pen: 


to have a narrow Root; but if you have Reaſon to ſu 


the Veſſels which lead to it are become very large, whereby 


a too plentiful Effuſion of Blood may happen, or if it be 
broad at Bottom, the beſt way is then to open it, cutting 
the Skin both ways acroſs, if there be Matter within it 
that muſt be evacuated, and then the Bag and other ſuper- 
fuous Parts deſtroy d by degrees, which may be done ei- 
ther by cutting or burning, or by the Uſe of cauſtick Me- 
dicines; but the Knife is the moſt expeditious; and if it be 
of Subſtance to keep the Heat, it may be made to anſwer 
jn moſt Caſes. ref ao; F 

The Swellings of the Joints, and Relaxation of the Sinews, 
are no otherways to be treated, than by applying ſuch things 
48 are proper to diſcuſs and ſtrengthen them; but the Ac- 
dents to which theſe Parts are chiefly expos'd, will be par- 
ticularly handled in ſome of the enſuing Chapters. 


| C H A PE” io 
Of Wounds. 


THERE is no one but knows, when any Part of a Horſe's 
Body is cut, torn, or otherwiſe divided, he is then ſaid 
to be wounded, ſo that Wounds are various, and differ one 
from another, according to the diverſity of Accidents by 
vhich they are cauſed; ſome are ſuperficial, FE, 

others deep. Wounds happen ſometimes: to Fina 
be treight, according to the Tenure and Di- N 

tection of the Fibres; ſometimes they are oblique or tranſ- 


jerſe, that is, flantipg or athwart. If the Inſtrument be 


harp, the Parts will, generally ſpeaking, be equally divid- 


ed; but if otherwiſe, the Wound will be ragged and tore, 
which is uſually the Caſe of Horſes that ha ve been ſtak d. 


We alſo diſtinguiſh between the Wounds that are ſimple 
and Wounds that are complicated; thoſe are ſaid to be ſim- 
ple, where the ſoft Parts are divided without the Concomi- 
taney of other Accidents; and thoſe Wounds are termed 
complicated, where, beſides a Diviſion of the ſoft Parts, 
there is alſo a Contuſion of the 5 a Fracture or Diſlo- 
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cation of the Bones, all which Circumſtances make the 
Cure of / Wounds more or leſs difficult. 

But the chief thing to be regarded in Wounds is their $i. 
tuation; for albeit Wounds in the external fleſhy Parts are 
not very dangerous, conſider'd as ſuch; yet thoſe of the ner- 
vous Parts are often of ill conſequence, when there happens 
to be an ill Diſpoſition of Body, as they are apt to cauſe 
exquiſite Pain; and ſometimes when the ſmall Threads 
and Fibres of the Sinews are ruffled and tore, they will bring 
on a Gangrene' and Mortification of the Part; whereas 
when they are equally cut, they are not apt to be attended 
with ſuch Accidents. But inward Wounds generally prove 
mortal if they pierce the Jarge Veſſels, the Stomach, the 


ſmall Guts, the Bladder, the Spleen, the Liver, the Heart, 


the Lungs, or Miariff, and theſe are deadly upon a double 
or treble: Account, as moſt of them are not only endow'd 
with a tender Senſation, but alſo a muſcular Action, where- 
by their Re-union is hinder'd, and likewiſe as many of 
them are ſtored with a multiplicity of Blood. veſſels, which 
are large; but internal Wounds, which miſs thoſe prin- 
cipal Viſcera, may be cur d; and ſome of theſe, if they be 


but {lightly touch'd, are alſo ſometimes curable, though not 
readily in brute Creatures, who cannot be brought to | 


Compliance with all the Requifites that are neceſſary in 
ſuch Caſes. Wounds penetrating the Subſtance of the 


Brain are alſo incurable, becauſe of its ſoftneſs, the multi- 
plicity of its Veſlels, and the tender Senſe of its Membranes. | 


As for the Signs of Wounds, they are manifeſt to the 
Eye, and when they are deep or inward, are further dil- 
coverable by the Help of a Probe, and by divers other Cir- 
cumſtances; as for inſtance, if the Lungs be wounded, the 
Air will penetrate-thro' the Wound with a frothy Blood of 
a Vermilion Colour. When the Stomach is wounded, there 
will be violent Sickneſs; with a ſudden Loſs of Appetite, 
and the Chyle uſually iſſues forth from a Wound in the ſmall 
Gurs, and the Urine from a Wound in the Bladder ; and 
when the Kidneys are wounded, the Horſe will tale Blood 
By theſe and many 'other ſuch Signs, internal Wounds 
may be known; but we ſhall proceed to the Cure, wherein 


we ſhall begin with ſome general Directions. 


And Firſt, Care muſt be taken to ſtop 


The Care. the Blood, when there is too - plentiful an 


Hemorrhage. Secondly, The Wound ' muſt be cleans d of 


Dirt, Sand, Splints of Wood, or any foreign Matter. 
Thirdly, All the Applications made to a Wound ought . 
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be warm, eſpecially in the beginning. Fourthly, It ought 
not to be expoſed to the Air. Fifihiy, When the Wound 
penetrates downwards, and the Orifice happens to be too 
narrow, it ought to be widen'd either by Inciſion, or dilat- 
ed with a bit of Spunge, or ſome other porous Matter that 
will well; but this is only to be done where Bandage 
cannot be apply'd. Siæthly, The Probe is to be as ſel- 
dom as poflible, neither * there to be long Tents thruſt 
into any Wound; for by theſe, Wounds that have no bad 
tendency, naturally often degenerate into Ulcers of the 
worſt Kind. Laſtiy, Greaſy Ointments are for the moſt 


part to be rejected, as they are apt to cauſe the Fleſh to 


ow too fait; and when that happens, it muſt be kept 
den with good Bandage, or the Application of cauſtick 
Medicines; but Bandage is of the greateſt importance in 
the Cure of all Wounds, where there are not ſome Circum- 
ſtances to forbid its js movin | WY OY BITE e 

To ftop the Hemorrhage, or Bleeding, the Tv fop Bleed 
beſt way is, before the Horſe is over-much ing. 
ſpent, to make Revulſion, by 1 a Vein on the fore 
Pits if the Wound be backwards; but if the Wound be 


forward, a Vein may be open'd toward the hind Parts: 


But in external Wounds, where the Hemorrhage is large, 
that is generally owing to the Seat and Niſpoſition of the 
Wound, whereby ſome large Branch of an Artery happens 
to be cut; but if the Artery, from whence the Blood 
chiefly lows, be not very large, it muſt then be ſuperficial, 
as about the Noſe, Temples, or the ſkinny Part of the 
Legs, So. where the Veſſels are unguarded with Fleſh ; 
for albeit the Arteries in a deep Wound may pour forth 
Plenty of Blood while the Wound is recent and new, and 
that there is a free Paſſage; yet this occafions ſo great a 
Derivation towards the Wound, that even the Coats of all 


the wounded Veſſels become diſtended and ſwollen, ſo that 


by their Preſſure upon one another, their Orifices are ſhut 


up and ſqueez d cloſely together; and in this Caſe there is 


ſeldom need of any ſtiptick Application to ſtop the Bleeding. 

But when the wounded Artery happens to be very large, 
or much expos d, as has been taken notice of, fo that the Blood 
flows too plentifully, it muſt be ſtopt either by applying a 
hot Iron, or ſome cauterizing Medicine, otherwiſe it muſt 
be ty'd by paſſing a Needle under it, and then binding it 
with a wax d Thread; but neither Ligature nor actual Cau- 
tery is ſo certain as cauſtick Medicines, becauſe an Eſcar 
made by the actual Cautery 1 apt to fall off too ſoon; and 
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an Artery, when it is ty' d, is apt again to fall a bleeding as 
ſoon as the Threads rot off, eſpecially one that lies ſuperficial 
and unguarded, and has not the Advantage of being com- 


preſt by the Fulneſs and Weight of the ſurrounding Veſſels, 


Therefore in this Caſe make a ſmall Bledgit of Flax or 
fine Hurds, moiſten it with the white of an Egg, then lay 
as much Powder of Roman Vitriol upon it as will fully 
cover the Mouth of the Artery, and apply it over the 

ſame; but Care muſt be had not to apply Vitriol, or an 

other cauſtick Medicine, where the Sinews are expos'd oo 


laid bare, unleſs you can fall upon ſome Method to defend | 


them from being touch'd by it, otherwiſe it {will be apt to 
cauſe Convulſions; but in Places where theſe are moſt ex- 
pos'd, as the Legs, c. the Arteries are not very often ſeat- 
ed cloſe to them; and if it were ſo, milder Medicines might 
be made to anſwer ; becauſe what is wanting in the Medi- 


cine, may, for the moſt part, be ſupply'd by Bandage; 


therefore; when the Wound happens to be on the Legs, you 


need only apply the aſtringent Crocus of Iron, fine Bole, or | 


Powder of dry'd Muſhrooms, mixt with the white of an 


Egg, and ſpread upon a Pledgit as above directed, and 


over that two or three thick Compreſſes dipt in the ſame 
Aſtringent, making a firm Bandage over all. 

The Dreſſing ought not to be removed for the ſpace of 
three Days, that the Wound may be digeſted, and there 
may be no further Trouble with a freſh Flux of Blood. If 
a Swelling happens in the Leg, by reaſon of the Bandage, 


bathe it with warm Lees of Wine, or ſome good Fomen- 


tation, ſuch as that hereafter preſcrib'd for a Gangrene; 
afterwards dreſs the Wound every Day with the common 
Digeſtion. The ſame Method is to be 


off the Dreſſings too ſoon, you ſet them a bleeding afreſh, by 
removing the Eſcar before it is thoroughly form'd. 


But becauſe the right ordering of all ſuch Wounds as are 


attended with an Effuſion of Blood is of the greateſt Im- 
portance, there being but few Farriers who have Skill to ma- 
nage them according to the Rules of Practice, eſpecially 
when any uncommon Accident happens in the Cure; we 
ſhall therefore lay down a Method of making the Sympa- 


thetick Powder, which being apply'd to the Wound as 2 | 


a ſpeedy Re-union; and this, as Solleyſell rightly obſerves, 
may be very neceſſary in the Camp, where Flies and other 
Inſects are — Solleyſell's way of preparing 1224 
pathe 


On, will not only put a ftop to the Blood, but procure 
P 


followed in thoſe. | 
' Wounds, where cauſtick Medicines are apply'd, leſt by taking | 
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pathetick Powder, is by calcining Roman Vitriol in the 
Sun; but the following Method is much more preferable, 
and py requires a little more Pains: ' 7 
„Take any Quantity of Eugliſb Vitriol, The Sympathe- 
« ſuch as goes under the Name of Bow tick Powder. 
« Copperaſs, diſſolve it in Water, and filter pas. 
it thro' brown Paper, ſet it into a cool place to ſhoot 
© into Cryſtals, diſſolve the Cryſtals in the ſame manner, 
«and let it paſs thro' the Paper as directed, repeating the 


“Operation until the Cryſtals are tranſparent and pure. 


get thoſe Cryſtals in a clean Pan in the Sun, either in 
« Zune, Fuly or Auguſt, ſo long as they are calcin'd to 
« Whiteneſs ; when one fide is calcin'd, turn the other, and 
„in a few Days the Cryſtals will crumble into Powder; 
* if they do not, they may be again beat and-expos'd to 
the Sun, and ſtirr'd three or four times every Day, at laſt 
beat them into a very fine Powder, and again ſet them 
* in the Sun, ſtirring as before for two or three Days more, 
* in which time they will be very white, then take in the 
« Matter while the Sun ſhines hot upon it, and keep it 
* from the Air in Glaſſes well ſtopt, and in a dry a Place.“ 

This is the Method of preparing the Sympathetick Pow- 
der, as it is inſerted in Dr. Quincy s Diſpenſatory; to which 
[ ſhall ſubjoin another out of the ſame, that bears the Title 
of a reſtringent Preparation of Iron, ſold by the Name of 
Colebatch's Stiptick Powder, and is as follow. 

* Take any quantity of filings of Iron, Another Stipe 
* and pour upon them Spirit of Salt, to the tick Powder, 
Height of three or four Fingers above them. Let them 
* ſtand in a gentle Digeſtion till the Fermentation is over, 
* and the Spirit of Salt is become ſweet, then pour off what 
* is liquid, and evaporate it in an Iron or Glaſs Veſſel until 
* halfisconſum'd, at which time put to it an 2298 
* tity of Saccharum Saturni, and evaporate to a dry PoW- 


der; if upon its firſt coming dry the Operation be ſtopt, 


* it has exactly the Appearance of Colebatoh's Powder 1 
but if it be continued longer, and the heat raiſed, it wi 
* turn red. It muſt be kept cloſe ſtopt from Air.” _ 
This Stiptick may not only be cafily made, but is the more 
for our purpoſe, as the Doctor has made an Experiment of its 
Efficacy upon a Horſe ; his Words are theſe concerning it. 
If this is not kept cloſe ſtopt, it will imbibe the Air, 
* and flow ſo as to loſe its Efficacy. I have been inform'd 
p 2 good Hands, that this is the Stiptick with which 
t 


ere was ſo much Noiſe made ſome time ago by the 


X 3 | « Author 
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„Author of the Novum Lumen Chirurgicum, and for the 
i Sale of which a Patent was procured, only in that was 
& uſed Oil of Vitriol, inſtead of the Spirit of Salt in thi 


z 


but that difference is inſignificant. Of this I kept ſome 


« by me for a time, to wait a proper Opportunity to 


4 it; when an extraordinary one happen d, by a blunder. | 
« ing Farrier - the Jugular Artery of a very fine 


« young Horſe, as he was-pretending to take off ſome ad- 
4 ventitious Kernels that grew under his Throat. The flux 
<« of Blood was ſo prodigious, that the Creature muſt have 
% forthwith died, had not the Fellow held faſt the wound- 
ed Veſſels, by griping the Part with his Hands, which 
« 2 the Effuſion, until I diſſolv'd ſome of this 


ce Powder, or rather Salt, in ſome warm Water, and with 


the Curriers Shavings of Leather dipt in it, apply'd it 


e upon the Part, where tying it as faſt as the Part would ad- 
mit of, and haltering the Horſe's Head up to the Rack for 


<« about ſixteen Hours, when it was taken off, not one Dro 

off Blood afterwards followed, and the Part was eafily 
4 incarnkted, and healed up. This is a Preparation of 
« Maes, once Profeſſor at Leyden, and is in the Collec- 


«© raned Chymica'Leyaenſia, how much ſoever ſome have | 


« pretended to make a'Secret of it ſince. © , 
The ſame Author further takes notice, that this Stiptick 
has been recommended inwardly to ſtop Fluxes, eſpecially 


thoſe of Blood; but we are very ſure it may anſwer that 

End in all Wounds, when apply'd as in the Inftance before | 
reeited. And in this reſpect it may be made uſe of by thoſe | 
who are but little ſxill'd in the Practice of a Surgeon or Far- 
rier: As may alſo the Poꝛuder of Sympathy, tho we cannot 


adviſe any one ta depend upon its {ympathetick Virtues. 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the firſt Intention, to 


wit, the putting a ſtop to the Blood, in Caſes where the 


cut or ruptur'd Veſſels are large or expoſed, we ſhall now 
proceed to the other Requiſites in the Cure of Wounds. But 
we ſhall in the firſt place take notice, that in all good Con: 
titutions afreſh Wound will beeafily cur'd, if it is not over- 

much expoſed to the Air, as we ſee in many Inſtances, both 
in Brutes and human Bodies; and a Wound made accord- 
ing to the Direction of a Muſcle, or only ſomewhat {lant- 
ing, will heal with little or no Application, if the Horſe is 


not put to hard Exerciſe; for in that Caſe, as often as the 


Muſele is contracted, the Wound will be more or leſs open- 
ed, according to the Force whereby the wounded Member 
is moved. But all Wounds that are large ought to be — 4 
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and when that is rightly perform'd, nothing contributes ſo 
much to their Re- union, as it in ſame meaſure prevents the 
lnconveniencies of Motion, and likewiſe as it puts a ſtop to 
the Swelling ; which, without a plentiful and ſpeedy Pitz 
charge, will often cauſe Ulceration, together with a pre- 
ternatural hardneſs in the Lips. b 
Stitching and Bandage are nearly ally'd to each other, and 
ſometimes the one ſupplies the Room of the other; but moſt 
Wounds may be eaſily cured, when Stitching and Bandage 
can come in to one another's Aid. Wounds Large Whonds 
which are large and deep, and which may, gughr 10 be 
be preſs'd together with your Fingers, are Pitch'd, unleſs 
the moſt fit to be ſtitch d; but Wounds that they penetrate 
tra te to the Bone ought not to be ſtitch' d #o the Bone, or 
when the Fleſh is much divided from the FformanAbſceſs, 
Bone, otherwiſe an Abſceſs may be form'd, which will 
cauſe the Bone to putrify ; the ſame Caution is alſo to be 
obſerv'd, when by your Probe, or by a Swelling diſtant from 
the Wound, you — reaſon to ſuſpect ſome of the Muſcles 
are divided, as it happens in very large Contuſions. In this 
Caſe Bandage is only to be made uſe of, with the proper 
ber er to the Wound ; but if the Swelling continues, 
which for the moſt part happens, if at all, underneath the 
Wound, and therefore becomes unable to bear a firm Ban- 
dage, it muſt be treated as an Impoſtume, by the Applica- 
tion of ripening Cataplaſms; and when it comes to Matu- 
rity, it muſt be opened as low as poſſible, that the Matter 


may have a free Paſſage and Vent, after which the Ban- 


dage will become of infinite ſervice. OY 2945 
Wounds that are of a round and circular Hundt of 4 
Figure cannot be ſtitch'd; but Nature muſt eircalar Figure. 
fill 1 that Space by degrees; neither can thoſe be ſtitch d 
which are very much ragged and torn; but in a Wound 
that has ſeveral Points and Angles, Stitches may ſometimes 
be made to do ſervice, but for this Purpoſe no general Rule 
can be laid down. Solleyſell adviſes to cut all circular 
Wounds into a large figure, but that needs ſeldom be done 
where Bandage can be apply'd ; for the only thing that 
makes a circular Wound — to cure, is, when the bottom 
of the Wound happens to be large and looſe, or bruiſed, or 
when the Wound penetrates perpendicularly downwards; in 
this Caſe, a moderate Inci ſiondownward may be made; but 


vhen a circular Wound is not very deep, or if it is not in 


ſome reſpect like a Well or Pit, the Application of Bolſters 
and Bandage to keep it firm at the bottom, will, for the moſt 
Part, luffice. | | X 4 Laſtiy, 
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Wounds among Laſtly, The Needle is to be ſparingly usd 
the Sinews. among the ſenſible and ner vous Parts; for 


although there are divers Circumſtances which may require 


ſtitching, even where the Tendons are wounded ; and altho 
it * be more particularly gone about where there is x 
very ſound Conſtitution, yet, as there is an Ichor and viſcid 
Matter perpetually flowing from the Tendons, even in the 
beſt Habits, which cauſe untowardly Accidents; therefore, 


as theſe are oftentimes heighten'd by ſtitching, the Practi- 


tioner ſhould be very well vers'd in Practice, to endeavour 
the Cure of ſuch Wounds, otherwiſe than by proper and 
plain vans 4. for if this Operation has not always the 
defir'd Succeſs on human Bodies, who can be manag'd ſo 
as to keep the Muſcles, to which thoſe Tendons belong, 
from all manner of Action, much leſs can be expected 
from- Brutes, but eſpecially Horſes, who keep more in a 
ſtanding Poſture than any other, and therefore are not on. 

oblig'd, and under a Neceſſity ſometimes to move cool 
Parts, but even at moſt times to lay a great Weight upon 
them. 


The manner of 
Stitching. 


To perform this Operation aright, the Far- 
rier ought to be provided with ſeveral Nee- 
| dles, ſome freight, and ſome crooked, and 
of theſe ſome ought. to be more arched than others, and 
accommodated to Wounds that are deep, and for this End 
alſo they ought to be of different Sizes. Both the ſtreight 
and crooked ſhould be edged, and not round, that they 
may the more eaſily penerate, and cauſe the leſs Pain; and 
thoſe that are appointed for deep Wounds ſhould be ſtrong, 
that they may not break, and cauſe Trouble in the Opera- 
tion. But in all theſe Things the Farriers may take Pat- 
tern from the Surgeons. Oe Sa i ea fa 
be ſtitching i ſuperficial Wounds ought to be perform'd = 
with a ftreight Needle, and is chiefly neceſſary upon Parts 
that are regen expos'd' to view, where the Skin 
being only burſt, gives way, and opens wide, tho' it be not 
much ſeparated from the ſubjacent Fleſh ; and if it is not 
drawn together, it will leave a Baldneſs; or the Hair that 
grows upon the Part will be white, and ſofter than that 
which covers the reſt of the Body, either of which becomes 
a Deformity upon the Cheek, the Tops of the Loins, or upon 
any Joint,as weſometimes obſerve when theſe Parts have been 
gall'd, and when there is no room for ſuch an Operation. 

But in all deep Wounds a crooked Needle mult be us d, 

and of ſuch a Form as will eafily make a Compals * 
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the Wound; for the Farriers Method of taking the Lips 

together witk a common ſowing Needle, or Pack-needle, as 
have ſometimes obſerv'd, is ye ſhort, nay, contrary to 
the Intention of ſtitching, and often does a deal of Miſ- 
chief, and would do much more if the Stitches did not 
ſoon break, as it leaves room-for the Matter to gather in 
the Bottom of the Wound. Therefore when the Farrier 
goes about the itching of a deep Wound, he ought firſt, 
if there be congeal'd Blood within it, to clean that out, 
and having preſs d the two fides together, he muſt make 
his firſt Aftch at the middle of the Wound, paſſing his 
Needle ſo as to deſcribe a half Circle under it, and with a 
firong waxt Thread, or Shoemaker's End, tie the Wound 
coſe together, the reſt of the Stitches ought to be made at 
equal Diſtances, and ſo near each other as to keep all Parts 
equally cloſe. They ought alſo to be ty'd in a Bow-knot, 
that they may be open'd in Caſe of Inflammation or Mat- 
ter gathering in the Wound, which will ſometimes happen, 


if the Wound is not ſowed up ſoon after it is received. 


The Cure may be finiſh'd by dreſſing the Wound every 
Day with a Pledgit of Hurds ſpread with Baſilicum, or 
any other Digeſtive, waſhing it often with warm Wine, 
Spirit of Wine, or Brandy. ET 

But in Wounds that are ragged and uneven, Wounds that 
any looſe Bits of Fleſh or Skin, that cannot areragged and 
again be united, ought to be clipp'd off with even. 

a Pair of Sciſſars, and the Dreſſing always made ſo large 
as to cover the Wound, and not fink too much into it, 
for that not only retards the Cure, as it hinders the Re- 
union, but often cauſes a bad Diſpofition in the Wound it 
ſelf, which is follow'd with b; Fleſh, hard Edges, &c. 
If the Wound penetrates to the Bone, no kind of Ointment 
ought to be apply'd to it, for all greaſy Things putrify 
the Bones; therefore let your Applications to the Bones be 
only Pledgits of Lint dipt in warm Honey of Roſes, mixt 
with Tincture of Myrrh, or the Tincture of Myrrh and 
Aloes, until the Bone is cover'd ; but if the Bone ſhould 
by any Accident grow foul, the Fleſh ought for the moſt 
part to be laid open as far as it is diſcolour d, otherwiſe it 
will be apt to cauſe troubleſome Symptoms; and if the 
Blackneſs does not come off with the Dreflings, it ought 
to be ſcraped gently, or have a Pledgit of Lint dipt in the 
TinQure of Euphorbium apply'd to it, which will cauſe it 
lo extoliate, and caſt off the Foulneſs; and after it is become 
dean, apply Honey cf Roſes, Cc. as above directed. : 

e W ut 
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lecure him from bleeding inwardly. f 
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derterou- But a very material thing in the manag. 
and ſeaſonable ing of all large Wounds, is, a dexterous and 
Application of ſeaſonable Application of the Dreſſings. A 
the Dreſſings, Wound that is much inflam'd, can bear no 


yr N he firm Bandage until the Inflammation abates, | 
bund. 79 which generally happens as ſoon as it comes 


n, to matter plentifully; after that, Bandage 
will be of the greateſt ſer vite, and may be made tighter, as 
the wounded Part becomes able to endure it; but one thing 


ought to be carefully obſery'd, that all Wounds muſt have 


Time to digeſt after the firſt Dreſſing two or three Days, 


according to the ſize thereof; and when a Wound, or other 
Swelling, happens near any Cavity, any ſuch Cavity ought | 


always to be filled with Hurds or Bolſters of flaxen Cloth, 
and ep there with Bandage. In this reſpect the follow- 
ing Inſtance will be of ſervice. | 

; A Horſe was wounded with the Point of 
MEN 08” a4 Fork on the outſide of the Hough, a little 


ble Part, occaſion'd violent Pain, accompanied with Lame- 
neſs, and brought ſuch a ſudden Flux of Humours towards 
the Joints, that all the Cavity on each Side and beneath 
the Maſter-ſinew was ſwell'd to a prodigious degree, and 
in a ſhort time fill'd with Matter; and as ſoon as the Mat- 
ter was preſs'd out of it, it always filled again, which would 
ſoon ha ve corroded the Sinew, I advis'd the Farrier, after 
preſſing out the Matter, to fill up the empty Space on each 
fide under the Sinews, with Hurds dipt in Spirit of Wine, 
to keep the divided Skin together, and prevent the Matter 


from falling into it, which, with the- Application of a 
ſtrengthning Charge round the Joint, and an eaſy Ban- 


dage, made a perfect Cure in a few Days. | 
We ſhall wag with ſome Obſervations 
concerning inward Wounds, which, in a great 
. — “ meaſure, - bios on the right Regulation of 
244 a Horſe's Feeding; for when a Horſe is in- 
wardly wounded, he ought to be reſtrained from all ſuch 
Food as is any ways hard and binding, having nothing al- 
low'd him but ſcalded Bran, and ſometimes a little boil'd 
Barley. His conſtant Drink ought to be Barley-water, and 
at firſt a little Sa Prunellæ, or purify'd Nitre, diffolv'd 
in it, as has been preſerib'd in a fimple Fever. The fol- 
lowing Balls may alſo. be given for three or four Days, to 


« Take 


above the Joint, which being a tender, ſenfi- | 


« Take Sperma-Ceti two Ounces, Japan Earth, on Bale, 
« four Ounces, Gum Tragacanth in Powder one Ounce, 
« Sugar of Lead half a Dram : Let theſe be form'd into 
« Balls, being firſt made into aà ſtiff Paſte with Conſerve 
« of Red-roſes, and a ſmall quantity of Wheat-flour, one 
half to be taken in the Morning, and the other in the 
« Afternoon, before his Barley-water, keeping him bridled 
« for the ſpace of two Hours thereafter. 

If the Horſe becomes bound in his Body, emollient ClyC 
ters may be given-him, of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, the 
Herb Mercury, the Roots'of Marſh-mallows, and ſuch like 
Things, adding no ſtrong Purgative, but rather four or five 
Ounces of Treacle or Honey, with a ſufficient quantity 
of Oil or Butter; and if the Guts be wounded, the Uſe of 
Clyſters muſt be even laid afide alſo 5 and if his Diet prove 


not enough laxative, he may be provok'd to dung by the 


of Wl following mild Suppoſitory. Th | 

tle Take a Pound of Honey, boil it in a Pan or Skillet, 
fi- WM © until it turns to a dark brown Colour, ſtirring it always, 
de- then take it off the Fire, and when it begins to be cold, 
ds © make it into a Roll four or five Inches long, and intro- 
th WW © duce it into the Horſe's Fundament immediately, other- 
nd WF *© wiſe it will ſoon diffolve and turn liquid.“ Caltile Soap 
at- may alſo be uſed in form of a ys {wag when it is ne- 
ld 5. to provoke your Horſe to ung, | | | 


er Into the Wound may be pour'd, or gently injected, red | 


ch Wine, with Honey of Roſes made blood-warm, and out- 
"e, wardly it may be cover'd with a Pledgit ſpread with Ha- 
er WF ſlioum, or any other proper Digeſtive, and above that a 
a W Compreſs of flaxen Cloth made into ſeveral Folds, bound 
n- W on with a Bandage, and over all a Cloth with Buckles and 

Straps, to keep his Body firm. 'The ſame Method ma 

ns WF alſo be obſerv'd in all Wounds that are accompanied wit 
at WF a Fever, only the Balls above preſcrib'd need not be given 
of but where there is a great Expence of Blood; and © the 
n. Clyſters require to 1 that may be done by diſ- 


ſolving in them a Handful of common Salt. 3 
a eee ., 1 
d O Gunſhot Wounds and Burns. 


l- GUnſhot Wounds are diſtinguiſhed by their Situation, 

Size, and Figure; ſome are very dangerous, ſome alto- 
gether incurable, when they happen to penetrate the Brain, 
ve | © other noble Parts; and thoſe which ſhatter the Limbs 


or 
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of a Horſe may alſo be look*d on as incurable, ſince a Horſe 
in that Condition is able to yield no further Service. Their 
Size and Figure depend upon the Inftrument wherewith 
they are inflicted, and alſo renders the Cure more or leſg 
certain; for a ſmall Wound is more eafily cur'd than one 
that is large, and a Wound that is circular and round, 
made with a Bullet, than one which is ragged and torn, 
ſuch as happen ſometimes by Splints, Pieces of Iron, Stones, 
Ec. but however they differ in theſe reſpects, they are all 
of them accompanied with Loſs of Subſtance, Contufion, 


and bruifing of the Part ; and for this Reaſon no Wounds | 
made by Fire-arms are liable to ſuch great Hemorrhages | 


of Blood, as thoſe made by a ſharp and cutting Inſtrument, 
"Ts fill Intention in the Cure of Gunſhot 
— 4 f Wounds, is to fetch out the Bullet, or other 
— | foreign Matter whereby they are made, but 
that is not always practicable; for Bullets 
are oftentimes lodg'd within the Cavity of the Body, andin 
the thick fleſhy Parts, where the bringing of them out is by 
no means to be attempted ; and ſometimes, after ſeveral 
Years Habitation, they fall more outwards, and upon Parts 
of more ſlender Subſtance, and are caſt out by Impoſtuma- 
tion, or brought away by Incifion. 
tioner ought at firſt to make Trial, yet not ſo as to tear the 
- Fleſh too much; but if his Endeavours are to no purpoſe, 
he ought to make a Counter-opening on the outſide, towards 


the bottom of the Wound, where he ſhall perceive any hard- | 


neſs, nevertheleſs without touching the large Veſſels; and 
by this means he may draw out the Bullet with his Fin- 
gets, or any convenient Inſtrument ; but this Method of 
ounter-opening is the more neceſſary, and the more im- 
mediately to be gone about, when pieces of Timber, Stone, 
or Iron, or other extraneous Bodies lie in the Fleſh, as all 
ſuch things are apt of a ſudden to cauſe very bad Symp- 
toms, becauſe of their unevenneſs. 
The next Thing to be done in the Cure of Gunſhot 
Wounds, is to bring them to a good and laudable Digeſtion, 
that they may caſt off the mortify'd Fleſh ; to effectuate 
which, nothing can be better than the common Digeſtive, 
with-a ſmall Mixture of Oil of Roſes pour'd into it every 
Day; let the Wound be alſo often cleans'd with Spirit of 
Wine, and all the hot and inflam'd Parts about it barh'd 
with the ſame. When the Inflammation is very great, and 
like to be attended with a Fever, a moderate 2 of 
Blood may be taken, and laxative Clyſters a nine 
10 gn © 


However, the PraQi- | 
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nd a Poultice apply'd of Barley Flour, . Fenugreek Meal, 
nd Linſeed Meal boil'd in Milk till it be thick, and a ſuf- 
{cient quantity of Ointment of Marſh-mallows to make it 
moiſt ; n alſo an Ounce of Camphire powder d to eve- 
y Porringer ull of Poultice. This may be apply'd hot 
wice a Day over the Inflammation, putting only a very 
ſhort and ſoft Tent into the Orifice. But if the large Veſ- 
ſels be wounded, and ſend forth an immoderate Flux of 


Blood; in that Caſe, the firſt Dreſſing may be made with 


; ſoft Tent, dipt in a Solution of the 1 Powder, de- 
ſcrib'd in the preceding Chapter; and if the Wound pene- 


tate thro any Member, both Orifices muſt be dreſs'd alike. 


the Wound be among the Sinews, or other nervous Parts, 

Oil of Turpentine, mixt with the common Digeſtive, may 

be apply'd to it, bathing it now and then with camphorat- 
ed Spirit of Wine. The Cautions laid down in the pre- 

ceding Chapter are alſo to be obſerv d, with reſpe& to Ban- 

dages and Dreſſings, with this further notice, that no 

Gunſhot Wound can bear any Bandage, further than to 

keep on the Dreſſings, until the Eſcar and mortify'd Parts 
are diſcharg'd, : | | . 

As to Burns, whether they be made with garn. 

Gun- powder, or any other way, they ought, 

in the firſt place, to be bath'd with Spirits of Wine campho- 

nated, and afterwards anointed with Oil of Roſes, St. John's 

Wort, or Linſeed Oil, or Butter. 
Heat and Inflammation may be taken off, by applying im- 


mediately to the Part pounded Onions; ſome uſe the Juice 


of Onions and Verjuice mix'd together ; black Soap and 
common Salt has the ſame Effect; there are others who 
uſe Quick-lime beat into an Ointment with freſh Butter; 


but nothing is better, or ſo ſafe, as the camphorated Spi- 


tits, applying afterwards the following Cataplaſm. 


„Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each four large 


* Handfuls, Linſeed one Pound. Boil them in four Quarts 


* of Water, until moſt of the Moiſture be 425 up, pulp 


* them thro? a Sieve, and add a Pound of freſh Butter, an 
* three Ounces of Camphire in Powder, mix them all toge- 
* ther in a Mortar, and ſmear the Part with it, or apply 
it ſpread pretty thick on a piece of limber Canvas. . 
But if the Burn be deep, it muſt be ſcarify'd with a 
Fleam, and the ſame Poultice apply'd over it to haſten the 
Eſcar, or burnt Parts, toa Suppuration; Bleeding and Clyſ- 
ters may be alſo comply'd with, when there is exceſſi ve 
Heat and Inflammation, Qc. | 1 


* 
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4 ee, +1: 

Of a Gangrene and Mortification. 
A Gangrene is a ſudden, violent, and exceſſive Inflamma- 


tion, with intolerable Pain, and is no other than a be- 


ginning Mortification. 
10 | The Cauſe is ſometimes from an ill Habit 
e Conſe. of Body; but, for the' moſt part, from a 
Puncture, or Wounds in the tender, ſenſible Parts; or when 
Splints of Bones, or other 7 and pointed Matter, ſtick 
into the Fleſh or Sine wWs; and moreover the ill Manage- 
ment of any large Wound whatſoever may, and often brings 
on a Gangrene and Mortification. 
THe Signs: and exceſſive Pain, the Part looks of a deep 
red, inclinable to purple; whereas in a Mortification, there 
being an abſolute Stop put to the Blood, the Part becomes 
black, ſoft, periſh'd, dead, and without Senſe. 
whe © The Cure, while it is yet a Gangrene, 
e conſiſts chiefly in the Application of ſpiritu- 
ous Things, as Spirit of Wine camphorated (vis. an Ounce 


of Camphire to every Pint of the Spirits) uſed alone, or 


mixed with Spirit of Scurvy-Graſs, or Spirit of Turpen- 
tine; a Fomentation made as follows, will alſo conduce 
very much to the Removal of a Gangrene. 

Take St. John's Wort and common Wormwood, of 
« each two Handfuls, Centaury and Camomile Flowers, of 
« each one Handful, Bay-berries fix Ounces, common 
« Aſhes one Pound: Boil theſe in fix Quarts of Water un- 
« til one half be conſum'd ; and to the ftrain'd Decoction 
add Spirit of Wine camphorated one Quart.” Bathe 
the Wound, or the gangreen'd Part, with flannel or woollen 
Cloths dipt in this Fomentation ; and after they are 
wrung out, apply the Cloths almoſt ſcalding hot to the 
Part; it may be likewiſe waſh'd with the Fomentation, 
adding a fixth Part of the Spirit of Sal Armoniack at 
the time of uſing it. dis 

All Things that are proper to promote Sweat are to be 
taken inwardly, ſuch as have been preſcrib'd to remove 
Cheſt-foundering, Ec. But if, notwithſtanding all theſe 
Means, the Gangrene does not yield, the Practitioner muſt 
with a Fleam or Lancet, ſcarify to the Quick, that the Part 

may be brought to Suppuration, having in readineſs Horſe- 
dung boil'd in Ale or Wine, to be applied hot as a Poul- 
| tice 5 


9 


As to the Signs, beſides the ſudden, violent, 
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tice; and as ſoon as the Wounds come to matter, they 
may be cleans d with ZZg yÞtiacum made hot; and if there 
be ſtill a very great Foulneſs and tendency to a Mortifica- 
tion, the Ointment may be mix d with Butter of Anti- 
mony, which is a very powerful Remedy; or with every 
Ounce of Ægyptiacum, may be mixt fixty Drops of Agua 


fortis. Solleꝝſell adviſes Lime- water, and when that 


proves not efficacious enough, he recommends the follow- 
ing, vis. . 5 Li: e 
Ft Take crude Allum one Pound, German Copperas, 
« groſly beaten, half a Pound, Verdegreaſe in ſine Pow- 
« Joe three Ounces: Boil all together in a Gallon of Vine- 
gar, to the Conſumption of one half; then, without 
« training the Liquor, reſerve it for uſe in a glaſs Vial; - 
« and if this be too weak, he adviſes two Qunces of Aqua 
« fortis to be added to each Quart, ſhaking them well 
© together. Er IHE EL 175 
The Liquor is to be hot, and the Part to be dreſs'd with 
Pledgits of Flax or Hurds dipt into it. 308. Baa 
In all large Mortifications, the Farrier muſt, with a ſharp 
Inſtrument, cut and extirpate the dead Fleſh, taking care 
not to hurt any of the Nerves or Sinews that are ſound or 
recoverable, either with his Inſtrument or Applications ; 
but let his Application to them conſiſt chiefly o fach things 
as are ſpirituous, dreſſing with Honey of Roſes beat up with 
the Yolk of an Egg, with a fourth part of camphorated Spi- 
rit of Wine; and afterwards all ſuch things as are cleanſing, 
and proper to promote a laudable Growth of new Fleſh. 


CH AE 
Of the biting of venomous Beaſts. 


OUNDS made by the bing. ey venomous Beaſts 
are frequently mortal; for the Poiſon communicated 
to the Blood cauſes in it ſo ſpeedy a Rarefaction, that the 
whole animal Frame is put into an immediate Diſorder : 
The wounded Part becomes {well'd, inflam'd, and of a li- 
vid Colour, and its Progreſs much more ſudden than any 
Gangrene proceeding from whatſoever other Cauſe. 5 
The biting of a mad entag'd Dog is not ſo poiſonable as 


is generallyſuppos'd, but only as thoſe Creatures are apt to 


ſtrike their Jaws with great force, whereby they ſometimes 
wound and bruiſe the Sinews and nervous Parts; but the 
Bite of an Adder is plainly venomous and deadly, from ma- 
ny Inſtances both among Men and Brutes; and the Bites 


of 
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of thoſe Animals are conſtantly follow'd with a Drop or 
two of greeniſh Matter, which, by its corrofive Quality, 
poiſons the Wound, and infects the Body. 
A te 12 There are infinite Ways of curing thoſe 
The Cure. Bites; ſome give the Fire immediately, and 
ſome cut out the Bit that is wounded ; but theſe Operations 
cannot be allow'd of in all Parts, but chiefly when the 
Wound is made in the Fleſh, and free from the Nerves and 


Sinews ; others only apply Garlick, Onions, Bay-ſalt, and 
Bacon, ſtampt together into an Ointment. | Others uſe 
ſtampt Rue, Muſtard- ſeed, pickled Herrings, and black Soap, 


with a ſufficient quantity of Deers- ſuet or Bears-greaſe ; 
and there are ſome who only lay over the Wound Venice- 
Treacle or Mithridate, which are very good, eſpecially if 


the ſpirituous Embrocations directed in the preceding Chap- 


ter be alſo comply'd with, and us'd often. The Viper- 
catchers, who are often bit with Adders, cure dives 
by anointing the Wound immediately with Adders Fat, 

which they always keep in readineſs in a Gallypot. The 
| Certainty of which Cure has been alſo evinc'd, by the Ex- 
periments of a great and eminent Phyſician made upon Dogs, 
who very reaſonably aſcribes the healing Virtues of that 
Fat to its clammy and vifcid Parts, but eſpecially as it is 
more penetrating and active than any other oily Subſtances, 
whereby he ſuppoſes it to involve, and, as it were, ſheath 
the volatile Salts of the Venom, which are the Inſtruments 
of thoſe deadly Miſchiefs that attend the biting of ſuch 
Animals. And for the ſame Reaſons, the Vipers Fat or 
Greaſe may, no doubt, be of ſervice in all other Bites or 
invenom'd Wounds. 


But when the Poiſon is once got into the Maſs of Blood, 


the chief Part of the Cure muſt be owing to inward Means, 
which ought conſtantly to be uſed at the ſame time proper 
Applications are made outwardly, Solleyſell recommends 
the Tincture and Eſſence of Vipers; which, indeed, is not 
improper, only that their Scarcity makes thoſe Preparations 
very dear in our Country. However, to a Horſe of great 
Value, aDoſe of two or three Qunces of the Powder of 
dry'd Adders might be given in a Pint of Canary; and re- 

ated ſeveral times. But the Method. laid down for the 

ure of Peſtilential Fevers, as it conſiſts chiefly in the uſe 


of Counter-poiſons, may be follow'd in all ſuch Caſes; and 


as ſoon as the Malignity and Venom is deſtroy'd, the Sores 
may be treated as other Wounds or Ulcers, | 
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CH A P. LV. 
/ Uleers. 


LL Sores that have any evil Quality ingender d oy 


them, ſo as to hinder the Re- union of the Parts, are 


term'd Ulcers, and theſe are diſtinguiſh'd according to 
their Size, Situation, or Degree of Malignity ; ſome are ſu- 
perficial, and only appear on the outward Parts; others 


are deep, and are therefore term'd cavernous or fiſtulous, 


which Names are borrow'd from their Figure. The ſu- 


perficial Ulcers are divers, and attended with divers Qua- 
lities, ſome being ſoft and cruſty, ſending forth a viſcid 
Matter of a cadaverous and Carrion-like Smell, from whence 
they are alſo call'd putrid ; others are fungous and hard 
Excreſcences, appearing in divers Aſpects; and ſome have 
hard and ſcirrhous Edges, which, in Hats ara very thick, 


having their Bottom of a livid or duſkiſh Colour, full of 
little Papille and Unevenneſſes. The ca- In what man- 


rernous and fiſtulous are alſo diſtinguiſh'd ver Ulcers are 
from each other, the cavernous being deep, 4i#inguiſh d. 
and broad at Bottom, full of little Holes, with a ſmall and 
narrow Orifice, from whence there continually iſſueth 
a virulent, corroſi ve Matter; whereas the fiſtulous Ulcers 


have long, ſtrait, and deep Holes, which ſometimes com- 


municate with one another like a Coney-burrow, their Sides 
callous and hard, and the Matter ſometimes corroſi ve, and 
ſometimes not. There are other Sorts of Ulcers taken 
notice of by the Writers of Surgery, as the Cancerous, 
Corroſi ve, Ec. but the firſt is ſeldom or never to be ſeen in 
Brutes, and the laſt ſeems not to be a proper Name of Di- 
ſtinction for any particular kind of Ulcer, that being an 


evil Quality which is more or leſs to be met with in molt 


Ulcers, and by which they may be look d upon to be more 
or leſs malignant. „ tige * 4 | 

Ulcers are alſo 2 with reſpect to their Cauſes, 
whence ſome are called primitive, and others degenerate ; 
but it is ſufficient for the underſtanding this matter, to know 
that all Ulcers take their Origin immediately from Wounds, 


Bruiſes, Tumors, or other Eruptions and Breakings out or 
the Skin; ſome of which turn Ulcers by ill Management, 


and others from a vicious Diſpoſition in the Blood. 
As to the Signs, they are manifeſt rom what has been al- 


ready ſaid of their ſeveral Kinds, we ſhall therefore make : 


And | 


lome few Obſervations concerriag their Prognolticks, | 
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The Progneſ- And Firſt, An Ulcer that is _— is 


ticks and Cure. leſs dangerous than one that is deep, as it 

may, for the moſt part, be cur'd by manual 
Operation, only with the aſſiſtance of proper 8 : 
Neither need I xr prin any one, that a ſmall Ulcer is 
more eaſily manag'd than one that is large. But, Secondly, 
An Ulcer proceeding from a Malignity in the Blood, Oc. 
whether it be large or ſmall, ſuperficial or deep, is more 
dangerous than one which is only degenerate, and not at- 
dende with ſuch bad Circumſtances: And Thiraly, As 
a degenerate Ulcer may, b wy. continuance, create an 
evil Diſpoſition in the Blood, by hurting the common and 
ordinary Secretions, and inducing an ill Habit, it may 
therefore be as dangerous and bad to cure as any; and a 
ſudden and injudicious Cure of ſuch an Ulcer, is oftentimes 
the Cauſe of ſome other Diſeaſe. Fourrhly, Ulcers that 
are form'd of Abſceſſes in the Hips, Loins, in the thick 
Part of the Shoulders under the Blade-bone, and in the Joints, 
and have Communication with the Bones, as thele lie out 
of reach, they are therefore very difficult and hard to be 
cut'd; and if the Cavities of ſuch abſtruſe Ulcers be large, 
they will ſoon bring the Body of a Horſe into a Walle 
Fifthiy, Ulcers in the dependent Parts, as thoſe of the 
Legs, are very obſtinate, as they become the Sinkand Drain 
of all the Humours, but eſpecially as the Matter proceeding 


from the Tendons, c. creates a very ill Diſpoſition in 


them. Laſtly, All Ulcers in the Lungs, Kidneys, Liver, 
and other inward Parts, generally prove mortal, ſooner or 


later, according as they are fituated nearer, or at a diſtance | 


from the larger Veſſels, and according to the other Circum- 
ſtances that may attend them. But we have already taken 
ſufficient notice of thoſe kind of Ulcers, where we have 
treated of broken-winded and conſumptive Caſes, and of 
Hectick Fevers, &c. having recommended, for their Cure, 
the uſe of cleanſing, healing, and balſamick Medicines in- 
wardly, with a proper Regulation in the Feeding and Ex- 
erciſe. As to outward and ſuperficial Ulcers, with their 
different Accidents, they have been alſo ſufficiently handled 
in the Forty- eighth Chapter, both as to Externals and la- 
ternals. The Ulcers of ſome particular Parts ha ve likewiſe 
been taken notice of, as the Glanders, £5. Thoſe of the 
Legs and Feet, and other dependent Parts, ſhall be treated 
of when we come to the Diſeaſes of thoſe Parts. It remains 
therefore that we put a Period to this Subject, by laying 
down ſome Directions concerning the Cure of thoſe Lu 
3 tha 


Car. LIV. Of Ubers,,, 2 


4 * 


that are term'd cavernous and fiſtulous, and likewiſe ſuc 

of them as are abſtruſe, and form themſelves into Fa 
Meanders and hidden Abſceſſes among the Banes and fleſhy 
Interſtices, tho' in the latter Circumſtances we can give the 
Practitioner but little Hopes of Succeſs, for the Reaſons 
already alledg'd ; yet, ſo long as a Horſe continues ſer- 
viceable, the proper Means ought to be uſed. © 
And therefore, whether ſuch an Ulcer proceed from an 
old deep Wound, or any other Cauſe, the chief Thing to 
be done, is now and then to inject proper Liquors into it, 
forbearing the uſe of thoſe Things that are very corroſive ; 
for albeit corrofive Applications are ſometimes proper in 
Ulcers that are ſuperficial, and where the Eſcar can be 


brought off by the proper Dreelngs, or the Help of an In- 
— and —— Freſh growth of [triad Matter 
can be ſuppreſs'd by Bandage; yet in the Caſe now before 
us they are often hurtful, as all ſuch Applications cauſe 
Accidents that ought to be remedy'd by Art, and ought 
therefore to be within the reach of the Artiſt; for which 
Cauſe, the propereſt Liquors to be injected into all ſuch 
Ulcers, are Decoctions made of the Roots of Briony, Birth- 
wort, Flower-de-luce, c. with a third part of Spirit of 
Wine; or reftify'd Oil of Turpentine, common Honey, or 
Honey of Roſes, may be alſo made uſe of in the ſame In- 
tention; and when there is a Foulneſs in the Bones, which 
may be known by the thinneſs, oilineſs, and ſtench of the 
Matter; in that Caſe, a Tincture drawn with Wine from 
Myrrh, Aloes, Frankinſence, Olibanum, Saffron, Cinnamon, 
and ſuch like things, will make a very proper Injection to 
be uſed ſometimes. To the Wound may be applied Pledgits 
of Flax dipt in the ſame Liquor, or ak good ned r 
and over the Dreſſing a good ſticking Plaiſter. The In- 
jections ſhould always be made warm; and when the 
Part can admit of firm Bandage, it will never fail to be 
of ſervice. . WOT . e SY 
But thoſe Ulcers, which, upon trial with the Probe, Cc. 
are found to be within the reach of an Operation, ought to 
be laid open, avoiding, as much as poſſible, an E&ufon of 


Blood, by dividing the large Veſſels, and the Inconvenien- 
cies that may happen by cutting the nervous and ſenfible 
Parts: After Inciſion, any ſuch Ulcer is to be treated as a 
freſh Wound, only that inſtead of a Re- union, by cloſing 
the Sides again, they muſt. be kept open with Doſſils of 
Flax dipt in Stiptick-water the firſt Drefling, and after- 
Wards in ſome good ets that Nature may fill 1 
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| the whole Space with a Growth of new Fleſh. If there be 
{till a bad, ulcerous diſpoſition in the Part, cleanſing Oint- 
ments, as 7. afilicum mixt with red Precipitate, or Fgypti- 
 acumz or, it neceflary, ſtrong Corrofives may be made 
Uſe of; Copperas water, Lime-water, or a Solution of 
Blue vitriol, or any of thoſe directed in thoſe Parts of this 
Treatiſe in the like Intentions, may be alſo comply'd with 
to waſh the Sore; if the Bone be foul, the Method laid 
down in the 5iſt Chapter, ought alſo to be follow'd. In 
a Fiſtula, the hard callous Sides muſt be ſcarify'd, or touch'd 
with a Cauſtick, to bring them even and ſmooth. The 
Horſe may. be alfo purged once or twice, and afterwards go 
under a Courſe of the Antimonial or Cinnabar-balls, Oc. 
but the Reader may confult the 48th Chapter. 


+» Of Cauterizing, and giving the Fire. 

C eg is perform'd by an Inſtrument made hot, or 
by corroſive and burning Medicines; and theſe are 
either natural, or artificial, which may be made ſtronger or 
weaker, according to the ſeveral Intentions in which they 
are uſed. The firſt is called the actual Cautery, and the 

laſt the porenrial. FER . 
We make Uſe of corroſive and burning Medicines to 
cleanſe and deſtroy all Foulneſs which obſfructs and hin- 
ders the Cure of any Ulcer, to keep down a preternatural 
Growth of fungous Fleſh, to eat away Excreſcences, to 
open Abſceſſes and Impoſtumes, and moreover to ſtop up 
the Mouths of Blood- veſſels, thereby to prevent an Hemor- 
rhage of Blood. The actual Cautery is alſo made uſe of to 
rofl of the ſame Purpoſes; but as we have taken notice of 
theſe things already, and reduced them to Practice, with 
the neceſſary Cautions in their Applications; we ſhall not 
therefore ſpend the Reader's time in repeating them over 
again, but proceed to the other Intentions of — 
which in a more eſpecial manner go under the Denomina- 

tion of Giving the Fire. e 1 
The Fire is ſo ant ient in the Practice of Surgery, that it 
ſeems to have been one of the firſt Methods uſed to remove 
Pains of the Joints, Cc. proceeding from cold, glutinous 
Humors impacted in them, as may be learned from Hippo- 
crates and others; and tho' it be now greatly in diſuſe among 


' 
- 


us in theſe Intentions, yet it is to this Day very much pra- 


ctisd by the Z£gyprians and Arabs ; and it is reported or 
. e 8 | the 
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ſo enabled to bear a neceſſary Augmentation of t 
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the Moors, and other Barbarians, that they ſear their 
Arms and Shoulders, only to ſtrengthen them to draw the 
Bow. The antient Method was by burning Flax EC 


ton under the diſeaſed Member made into a Pyrdmidil 


Form, that the Part might be inured to it by d: greed, and 
| ugment e Flame. 
And Sir William Te emple had ſeen ſuch good Etfetts from! 
it, that encouraged him to write his Eflay concerning the 
Cure of the Gout by Mexa, which is only a kind of Cotron 
ſet on wy in this ee n — * . 
But whatever Approbation may be given to ,,-. 
this Method of curl Diſeaſes i the uman a= Uſe of 15 
Body, it is certain the Effects of Fire ate ve. 
ry extraordinary with regard to Horſes in old Griefs in the 
Joints Sinews, and nervous Parts, after they have bid a de- 
ance to all artificial Compoſitions whatever; neither will 
this be thought ſtrange, it it be conſidet'd, that thofe Parts 
are very compact and ſolid, , being compos'd of an inſinite 
Number of Fibres and nervous Threads, laid ſo cloſe toge- 
ther, that there is not a Cavity or Intęrſtice to be diſcerned 
in them when cut aſunder ; and therefore when theſe are 
obſtructed, nothing can be ſuppoſed to relieve them, but 
what is of the moſt powerful Effica e. 
Now it is very plain that actual. Fire may be of the great- 
eſt Importance in the removing ſuch obſtructions, and that 
in a twofold Reſpect. 51005 Lebe elaieriain and burning 
the Outſide, there is a Diſcharge made, and of conſequence 
a Deri vation of Matter from the obſtructed Part, Which 
muſt give more Liberty to the incloſed Fluid; and Secons- 
„As the Heat, communicated in this manner by the active 
articles of Fire, muſt needs give a ſort of new Liſe and 
Motion to the viſcid Juices, which are thus compacted, 


whereby they become more fitted to make their 'way'thro! 
their proper Vents and Paſſages, and likewiſe as it forces 


— 


the relaxed Fibres to contract themſelves, 
This is ſo certain an Effect of Fire, that it is even plain 
in thoſe Inſtances, where many of the poorer ſort among 
the Country People, cure themſelves of the Kibes, c. by 
holding their Heels over burning Coals, or a hot Pair of 
"Tongs, tho' they do not ſear the Skin; and many of the good 
Effects which proceed from the Application of Ointments 
to hard obſtinate Swellings and aching Pains in Horſes, are 
more owing to the hot Bar of Iron made Uſe of in the rub- 
bing in of the Ointments, than any medicinal Efficacy in 
the Ointments themſelves, ſeveral of theſe being no better 
than common Hogs- lac. 1 And 
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© And as the Fire becomes more uſeful in all ſuch Intentions 

by removing ſettled Obſtructions, ſo it is of no'leſs import- 
ance in Ring- bones, Oilitter- bones, Scratches, and in fine, 
to looſen all griſly and horny Excreſcences that grow out 
zpon the Legs and Feet, or any other Part 'of the Body, 

where, by ſearing their Subſtance, and piercing the Skin 
near the Root or Inſertion, a ſtop is put to the Humours 
that nouriſh them, ſo that they are made to rot and fall off. 
£ SFolleyſell lays down three important Di- 

The manner F redctions in iving the Fire. The Fixſt is, not 
giving beine. to del cc U upon the Part. The Second, 
To let the Kniſe be red-hot, but not flaming. And the 
Third, To heat the Knife or Inſtrument in a Charcoal 
Fire. The two firſt of theſe Directions are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and the laſt may be comply d with according to 
the Artiſt's Conveniene x. ee 
1 In all Griefs of the 8 * 


all Griel he Sinews and nervous Parts, the Fire is 
to be very {paringly given, and a drawing Knife is certain- 
ly the Pe. nftrument, tho? there are ſome who make 
uſe of a large gold Coin, from a Conceit of its havin 
greater, medicinal Virtues than really belong to it. Som 
content themſelves with Silver, and there are others who 
prefer Copper, from an Opinion of its being a Metal that 
reſiſts Putrefaction; and among theſe is our laſt mention- 
d Author, But moſt of our Engliſb Farriers make uſe of 
bon Inſtruments in all their cauterizing Operations, which, 
if they be ſmooth and well poliſh'd, are as good as any, 


and in this it is ſufficient that they have the Example of 


_ 


moſt Surgeons for their Authority, 
The Knife ſhould be rounded on the Edge, and pretty 
thick, that it may keep the Heat as long as poſſible; it 
| bught alſo to be heated in a very clear Fire (if a Charcoal 
Fire cannot be had) and afterwards rubb'd upon a woollen 


Cloth, that no Dirt or Aſhes may {tick to it, and until the 


7 
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But when the Grievance happens to be on the Hips, 
Shoulders, or other fleſhy Parts, or when the Fire is given 
to diſperſe any obſtinate flegmatick Humour, that cannot 


be brought to Supparation, the Artiſt may go on with 


ſome boldneſs ; and beſides, that the Lines may be made 
of any Figure, either in ſhape of a Palm Arrow or Shield, 
or what the Farrier pleaſes, the Skin ought alſo to be pierc'd 
more or leſs, according to the Situation and Urgency of the 
Grievance, that a powerful Revulſion may be made, by 
drawing away a plentiful deal of Matter. 'There are many 
Inſtances of Cures of this kind to be met with among Hor- 
ſes, and even ſome in the human Body, where, by burning 
the Hip with a hot Iron, the 1ebiatick Pains, and other 
nervous Obſtructions, have been altogether removed. But 
in Caſes where the Skin is to be pierced, it ought to be done 
from below upwards, that the Matter may flow downwards, 
the better to prevent an ulcerous Diſpoſition in the Sores ; 
and into the Orifices or Holes may be introduced little ſoft 
Tents of Flax dipt in warm Baſilicum, or any other ſup- 
8 Ointment; for if this be eramm'd with harc 
Tents, the Anguiſh that muſt neceſſarily happen after 
giving the Fire, will be apt to create a Fever. 8. 
All the ſear'd and burnt Parts ought immediately to be 
bath ' d with Spirit of Wine, and afterwards, anointed with 
a Mixture of Bees-wax and Oil melted together, or with 
common Tar, until the Eſcars fall off; but if there be a 
very great Heat and Anguiſh, and a tendency to a Swel- 
ling, which is apt enough to fall upon the Legs, eſpecial- 
ly of thoſe Horſes that are tender and waſhy ; in that Caſe 
camphorated Spirits may be uſed two or three times a Day, 
and, if need require, the Cataplaſm directed for the Cure 


of Burns. But theſe Accidents may in a great meaſure be 


revented, and the whole Intention more effectually an- 
wer'd, if, before the Operation, recourſe be had to Fo- 
mentation and Baths, or attenuating Oils, or ſuch as the 
Oil of Earth-Worms, or the Soldiers Ointment ; for by 
theſe means the Grievance will more eaſily yield to the 
Impreſſions of the Fire, and the burnt Parts come ſooner 


to a Separation. 


1 need not acquaint any one, that the Horſe muſt be ſe- 
cur'd with Collars, or ſuch other Engines, as can be made 
effectual to prevent his licking, biting, or rubbing the Scabs, 
which is very common when they begin to heal, otherwiſe 
it will cauſe a great Deformity, and ſuch an one as cannot 
be. cafily remedy'd. What relates to the firing of Ring- 
3 — 1 | bones, 
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bones, OQuitter- bones, and Scratches, &c. ſhall be treated 
of in their proper Places. 9 0 | 

„ n d H A P. | LVIE- ©: 


LE Renton is an artificial Vent, made to diſcharge nox - 


ious Humours; but the Effects of Rowelling are not 

the draining away of ill Humours, as moſt People believe; 
for the Matter that proceeds from the Rowel is form'd of 
* the Blood; ſo that by it both the good and 
mo = of bad is evacuated: And therefore all that can 
weten. be propos d by Rowelling, is to make a Re- 
vulſion, or Di verſion from any Part that is weaken'd or re- 
lax'd by old obſtinate Obſtructions; and in this Senſe it is 
uſeful in many of the ſame Intentions as the Fire, and is 
very profitable in all Aches, cold, flegmatick Swellings, 
ad even ſometimes in Lameneſs and Infirmities of the 
Legs. It is alſo ſometimes a Relief, where there is a Ful- 
neſs and Redundancy of Humours ; and in moſt Diſeaſes 
of the Eyes: But Rowelling is abſolutely hurtful to Horſes 
that are poor, lean,” and hide-bound, or to thoſe that are 
hectick and conſumptive, c. 
Ihbere are two ſorts of Rowels, vis. A hair Rowel, and 
French Rowel. The one is what Surgeons call a Seaton, 
and the other a Fonticlè or Fontanel; but the Fontic/e or 
French Rowel is by many preferr'd, as it is not ſo apt to 
cauſe an Abſceſs, and is therefore more eaſily dry d up. 
But in Caſes that require a conſiderable Diſcharge of Mat- 
ter, a ſmall Abſceſs is not to be altogether feared; becauſe 
ſuch an one as happens upon Rowelling, may be eaſily e- 
nough cured by the Application of Bolſters and tight Ban- 


da _..” be) {| & L&I # OL ; 
| Teen not lay down any particular Directions concerning 
this Operation, ſince it is ſo common, that even every 
Country Smith can perform it; 1 ſhall only take Notice, 
that the French Rowel ought always to be put in the In- 
terſtices or Furrows, that go between the Muſcles, either 
towards their Origin or Inſertion, or any other Part through» 
out the whole Tract of any Interſtice; but to prevent a too 
prear Abſceſs, the Hair Rowel may be better plac'd towards 
the lower Part of the Interſtice, where the Furrow is not ſo 
deep, and where the Matter will eafily;xun off; but Care 
ought to he taken not to put in the Rowel too near the 
Ter dons, but where there is ſome Subſtance of Fleſh. 
8 1 | CHAP, 
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CHAP. LVIII. 
Of Gelding and Curtailing of Horſes. 


| T H E Gelding of a Foal is an eaſy Operation, and ſel- 
dom attended with any ill Accidents. ' But if a Horſe's 

Stones ſhould be bruis'd, or otherwiſe hurt, and ſo become 
irrecoverable, the extirpating of theſe will require the Skill 
of a good Artiſt. 13.19 e 6 ot Hof 

The Horſe being firſt caſt on a Dunghil, or other ſoft 
Place, the Scrorum, or outward Caſe, is to be cut open on 
each fide, when both Stones are to be taken away, and 
where there is but one, that Side where the diſeaſed Stone 
lies; afterwards tie a waxt Thread round the Strings, to 
ſtop the Blood, and with a Pair of ſharp Scifſars or Knife, 
cut the 8 between the Ligature and the Stone, ap- 
plying to the Wound Pledgits dipt in the common Digeſ- 
tive mixt with Spirit of Wine, laying over all Compreſſes 
and a Bandage, ſuch as has been directed to ſuſpend the 
Sheath. If an Inflammation happens, it is to be treated 
with warm Fomentations and ſpirituous Things, and the 
Horſe kept to an opening Diet, with Barley-water for his 
Drink. 33 5 . 4 | 

This is a more ſafe Method than what is generally prac- 
tis'd, viz. by applying the actual Cautery, and then filling 
the Place with Salt; for albeit it may ſucceed with a Colt 
or Foal, while the ſpermatick Veſſels are very ſmall, yet it 
muſt needs expoſe a Horſe to many Accidents when he is 
come to * Maturity. - 8 f 8 intl ods tr: 

As to the curtailing or docking of Horſes, carrailine; 
all that I intend —— Subje&, is only to AY 
advertiſe : the Farrier, that his Searing-[ron ſhould 'be 
ſmoother and better poliſh'd than what is generally made 
uſe of, and that it ſhould be rubb'd very clean on a woollen 
Cloth, and the Metal harden d; for when it is otherwiſe, 
the Soria, or Sparks that fly off ſrom the Iron, are apt to 
cauſe an intolerable Anguiſh, which falls down into the 
Fundament and Sheath: Neither ſhould the Iron be at 
any time apply d flaming hot, or elſe it will bring the burnt 
Part along with it; for want of this laſt Caution, I have 
ſeen the Iron apply d two or three times before an E car 
could be orm d. which is always of bad conſequence, as it 


muſt be a conſiderable time before the Bone is cover d. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIX. 
Of the Lampas. 


PH E Lampas is an Excreſcence in the Roof of the 
Mouth, which hinders a Horſe from feeding, and hap- 

ns uſually to young Horſes. It is cur'd by applying a 
hoe Iron made for that Purpoſe, and it is facorlirely per- 
formed in all Parts of the Kingdom ; ſo that there is no 
need of any Caution, but only that the Farrier do not pe- 


netrate too deep, ſo as to ſcale the thin Bone that lies un- 


der the upper Bars, for that would be attended with very 


* 


troubleſome and dangerous Symptoms. 
HA. LN 
ne " OF tor Barge 2 
T H Es E are ſmall Excreſcences under the Tongue, which 
1 may be ſeen by drawing the Tongue aſide; and are con- 
ſtantly cur'd by cutting them off as cloſe as may be, with 
a Pair of Sciflars, and rubbing the Place with Salt. 
T. 1 
Of the Tick, _ 


is, by the beſt Judges, look'd upon to be an ill Habit 
rather than a Diſeaſe, which may probably at firſt proceed 
from the Pain and Itching that happens in the breeding of 
Teeth. . There are divers Methods uſed to break a Horſ: of 
this Habit, but the moſt eee is, to make him eat in 
a Place where there is no Manger, tying him with a Buckle 

to the Wall, and giving him his Oats in a Haverſack. 

C HA P. LXII. 
i 1 ipods 

HIS is a Diſtemper which happens to Horſes in the 
decline of their Age, when the Gums are wore down; 
the Grinders don't meet one upon another, but grow either 
outwards or inwards, ſo that their Points prick the Gums 
or Tongue, and hinder a Horſe's Feeding. The uſual Me- 
thod of Cure is to open the Horſe's Mouth with the Upſet, 


and with a Gouge and Mallet ſtrike off thoſe ſharp Edges, 
and afterwards file them down ſmooth ; but it is much 5 


HO! we find this among the Diſeaſes of Horſes ; yet it 
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ſer to make uſe of a well temper d File only, tho' it will 
take a little more time. ik 
1 H A P. LXAIII. 1 
Of Gigs, Bladders, and other Diſeaſes of the 
i „ 


- 


HE Mouths of Horſes are ſubject to ſeveral Infirmities, 

1 which, by reaſon of the ſoftneſs and ſpungineſs of the 
Parts, are often troubleſome, and cannot be eaſily remov'd 
without the Fire, or ſome corrofive Medicine. The Gi 
and Bladders, for the moſt part, grow out on the inſide of 
the Lips, and ſometimes towards the Palate ; but thoſe of 
the Lips are the largeſt, The uſual Method of Cure is 
by ſlitting them open, and diſcharging the Matter, after- 
wards waſhing them with Salt and Vinegar. Sometimes 
a Horſe's Mouth is wounded by a misſhapen or ruſty Bit, 
and by ſeveral other Accidents; all which, either from 
Neglect, or an ill Diſpoſition in the Blood, will create 
thoſe ſort of Ulcers the Farriers call Cankers. In ſuch Ca- 
ſes, the beſt way is to make uſe of a {mall round Searing- 
Iron, moderately heated, which may be introduced thro? | 
4 braſs Pipe, to defend it from touching any other Part; 
and when the Eſcar falls off, it may. be touch'd now a 
then with CP dipt in Copperas-water, until it is cur- 
ed. The falling down of. the Palate, or, more properly, the 
Relaxation and Swelling of the Lula, is alſo a Diſeaſe to 
which Horſes are ſubject upon catching Cold, tho' I do 
not find it much taken notice of by Parriers; yet Mr. Snape, 
in his Anatomy, ſays, he has met with it ſeveral times. 
The Cure is by blowing Pepper upon it, or touching it with 
a Feather dipt in the blue Eye-water, or Spirit of Sal Ar- 
moniack, . FO; | | 


O the Poll-Evil. 


PHE Poll-Evil is an Impoſtume which ariſes on the 
@ Poll, and, for the moſt part, is cauſed by the fretting 
of a new Halter or Collar, Sc. At firſt it requires no other 
Method of Cure than what is common to other Biles and 
inflam'd Tumors, vig. by ripening and bringing it to Mat- 
ter; but ſometimes it degenerates to a ſinuous Ulcer, tho 
that be generally owing to want of Skill. | Th 


„ 
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"There is a ſmall Sinus under the Noll- bone, where the 


Matter is apt to lodge, unleſs Care be taken to keep the 


Part firm with Bandage; but inſtead of that, the Farriers 
generally uſe to thruſt in a. long Tent, which raiſes the 
Fleſh, and opens a Way into the Sinus ; and by this 
means, an Ulcer is created where there needs be none ; all 
therefore that is further neceſſary on this Head, is to cau- 
tion the Practitioner againſt ſuch ill Methods; and, if the 
Tumor has a very large Cavity within it, it is much better 
to lay it ſomewhat open, than to thruſt foreign Subſtances 
into it; and if it requires an ulcerous Diſpoſition, it muſt 
be treated as ſuch. But the Reader may have recourſe to 
the Fifty-fifth Chapter, as alſo to thoſe Places where we 


have treated of the Strangles, Ec. 

Of Hurts and Bruiſes in the Withers, &c. 
Ho SES are very often hurt, or wrung in the Withers, 
41 by che biting of other Horſes, or unfit Saddles, eſpe- 

cially when the Bows are too'wide, for by that means the 

bruiſe the Fleſh againſt the Spines of the ſecond and third | 
Vertebræ of the Back, which form that Prominence which 
riſes above their Shoulders. When the Swelling is mode-. 
rate, the uſual Method is to waſh the Part with Salt and 
Water, or to apply Horſe-dung, or Salt and black Soap 
mix d together, which very often ſucceeds; any reſtringent 
Charge, as Bole and Vinegar with Whites of Eggs, has 
the fame Effect, tho' in a different manner; as alſo the 
Whites of Eggs, beat up into a Foam with a piece of Al- 


lum. This is very much commended. | 


Sometimes the Hair is rubb'd off, and the Part becomes 


gall'd, in which Caſe, nothing is preferable to the re&ify'd 
Spirit of Wine, or Brandy, which ought tobe uſed often, co- 
vering the Part with a'flaxen Cloth dipt in Bees-wax, and a 
little Oil melted together, to kee - Dirt from it, and 
3 defend it from the Air. But when the Bruiſe 

* happens to be violent, an Impoſtumation 
may certainly be expected, which muſt be manag' d accord - 
ing to the Directions laid down in the Cure of the Stran- 
gles. And as ſoon as the Matter is diſcharg'd, and the 

Swelling fallen, ſo that the Part can bear to be bound, a 
Strap may be fix'd to the Breaſt- cloth, which may paſs be- 
tween his fore Legs, and berfaſten'd to his Surſingle, which, 
in a great meaſure, will anſwer the End of Bandage, by 
Keeping t ne Parts firm. | 5 ö © Solley- 


Cn ay. LXVI. Of a Navel-gall, &c; 2s x 


- Solleyſe/l complains of the ill Accidents attending the 
Diſorders in the Withers, and it is no wonder, for that 
Author was always too buſy with Tents, and but little ac- 
quainted with the true uſe of Bandage. A Tent in the 
Withers is very. dangerous, and in all Parts of the Back and 
Loins, ſor by them the Fleſh is raiſed, as was obſerved in 
the preceding Chapter, and the Matter becomes collected 
among the Spines, whereby ſinuous and fiſtulous Ulcers are 
form d, which for the moſt part prove incurable. 

As to thoſe Ailments that proceed from 5 
the Bite of another Horſe, whether they be 8 ov the 
on the Withers, the Neck, or any other Part 1 - 
of the Body, they muſt be often bath'd with Spirit of 
Wine, and dreſs'd with Turpentine and the Yolks of Eggs, 
as all other Wounds and Impoſtumes; and if the Bruiſe 
cauſe a ſmall  Mortification and Deadneſs in the Part, 
which ſometimes happens, it may be dreſs'd with Zig yp+ 
tiacum; and if it prove obſtinate, the actual Cautery 
may be made uſe of to bring it to Digeſtion; after which 
it may be manag d as a ſimple Wound or Ulcer. 


CH AP. LXVI. 
3 Fa Navel-gall, &c. 
A Navel-gall is ſeated on the top of the Spine, oppoſite 
A to the Navel, from whence . has its 3 r is 


generally cauſed by a bad Saddle pinching a Horſe behind, 
which, being neglected, turns to a foul, fungous Excreſ- 


cence; and ſometimes, after long continuance, to a ſinu- 


ous and fiſtulous Ulcer ; ſometimes it looks like a harden'd 
brown Jelly, and ſometimes black and mortify'd. While 
there is Moiſture and Senfibility in the Part, an Ointment 
may be. apply'd of Quickfilver and Turpentine, vis. an 
Ounce of Quickfilver to every two Ounces of the Turpen- 
tine, rubb'd.in a Mortar till they be well incorporated, and 
then ſpread upon Hurds or Flax: On each fide of the 
Spine, over the Swelling, may be laid ſmooth dry Pledgits 
of Hurds, or Bolſters of flaxen Cloth, which may be girt 
round with a Surſingle. But if the Sore be dead and life- 
leſs, a good ſharp Razor or Knife may be made uſe of to 
cut it to the Quick, and then let it be dreſs'd according 
do the Directions laid down in the Cure of Wounds, &c. 
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8 A Sitfaſt proceeds alſo from a $ada! 
4 Sitfaf. gall, af 4 At yas of the Accidents that 
happens to the Spine; it is dry and horny, and may be 
cur'd by anointing it firſt with Oil of Bays, until it turns 
ſoft, and then by dreſſing it with Quickfilver and Tur. 
pentine, as above directed, which alone will make a C 
eſpecially if the hard horny Subſtance be gently ſearify'd 
in ſome Places. | 0 3959550 


HAP. vn. 
Of a Shoulder-wrench, Shoulder pight, and 
S houlder-ſplazt. . 


O underſtand the Nature of theſe Infirmities, it will 
: be neceſſary to remember, that the Blade-bone of the 
Shoulder is fixed to the Body, not by Articulation or Joint- 
ing, but by Appoſition, being laid to the Ribs, and faſten'd 
by the Muſcles which lie under and above it; ſo when a 
Horſe happens to receive a Blow or Strain in the Shoul- 
der, the Tendons of thoſe Muſcles are ſtretched and relax- 
ed; and when that is violent, it is called a Shoulder-(Þlair, 
and becomes more or leſs dangerous, as the Horſe is more 
or leſs hardy. _ 

Every one ſufficiently knbws, that a Slip, falſe Step, or 
any due Poſition of a Horſe's Leg, will ſtrain and weaken 
the Shoulder, by ftretching thoſe Ligaments ; and ſome- 
times the Shoulder is affected by 4 Hurt or Bruiſe on the 


Withers, the Reaſon of which may be eaſily enough con- 


ceiv'd, by any one who will examine into the Structure of 
theſe Parts; but when the Accident proves not ſo violent 
as to ſhew a Looſeneſs and Swelling, it is not eaſily diſ- 
cern'd whether the Lameneſs be in the Shoulder, in the 
Foot, or any other Joiot. The beſt Judges have therefore, 
in all ſuch Caſes, thought it proper to examine all Parts 
from the Shoulder downwards, and even to unſhoe the 
Horſe, that rhey may know certainly where to apply their 
Remedies. But the Infirmities of rhe Shoulders may be 
diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe of the Feet, by having a Horſe 
put to Exerciſe; for if the Lameneſs be in the Feet, he 
will halt moſt when he is ridden; but if it be inthe Shoul- 
der, the warmer he grows, the leſs he will halt; and, if 
the Wrench be violent, he will be apt to caſt his Leg out- 
wards, forming a Circle as he goes. But if none of theſe 
Signs are perceivable in his Gait, the ſureſt way is to _ 
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him ſhort on the lame Side, for that tries the Muſcles the 
moſt of any thing; ſo that if the Grief be in the Shoulder, 
he will ſet his Foot on the Ground hardily, and endeavour 
to favour his Shoulder. | 

But in order to the Cure, a Diſtinction 25% ary, 
ought to be made between an old Grief, and 
a Hurt that is newly receiv'd ; for, in a freſh Strain, the 


firſt Intention is to apply ſuch Things as are proper to allay 


the Heat and Inflammation, and'prevent a too. great Flux 
of Matter to the Part; whereas in an old Grief, thoſe 
Things are chiefly made uſe of that attenuate, and render 
the ſuperfluous Humours fit to paſs thro' the Pores ; and 
therefore, as ſoon as you perceive your Horſe lam'd in the 
Shoulder, by a Fall, or any other Accident, after he has 
been bled on the * Side, a cold reſtringent Charge 
may be apply d of Vinegar, Bole, and the whites of Eggs. 
Verjuice may be uſed inſtead of W N upon the Road, 
which may be had at any Farm-houſe; for the ſooner a 
cold Application is made, the better. The Part ought, in 
the beginning, to be refreſh'd three or four times a Day, 
with a Spunge dipt in Vinegar and Bole ; and after that, 
the following Plaiſter may be apply'd: 

« Take common Pitch half a . de minio Plaiſter 
« or a Diachylon fix Ounces, common Turpentine four 
O Qunces, Oil Olive two Ounces : Melt them together 
« in a Pipkin over hot Embers, continually ſtirring; and 
« when theſe are diflolv'd, add Bole in fine Powder four 
“ Ounces, Myrrh and Aloes, of each an Ounce. Spread 
e this upon the Horſe's Shoulder before it grows cold, 
e and put fine Flocks of the Colour of the Horſe all 
<« over it. 
But when the Lameneſs happens to be of an old ſtand- 
ing, the following Ointment will be of great ſervice. 

« 'Take of the Soldiers Ointment, or Nerve Ointment, 


half a Pound, Ointment of Marſh-mallows fix Ounces, 


« rectify' d Oil of Amber four Ounces. Mix them all to- 

e gether, and with a hot Bar of Iron, held as near as poſ- 

25 able, chafe the Part twice a Day; and at ſome Inter- 

te vals, with camphorated Spirits.” The Soldiers Oint- 

ment is ma 99 . 1 5 

Take fre ay-leaves three Pounds, . 

% Rue two Pounds * a half, Marjoram * 

«* two Pounds, Mint one Pound, Sage, 

« Wormwood, Comſtary, Baſil, of each half a Pound, 

« Qil Olive twenty Pounds, yellow Wax four Pounds, _ 
| * laga 
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* laga Wine two Pounds.” Bruiſe all the Leaves, and 
boil to the Conſiſtence of an Ointment, and keep jt for 
uſe. This may be made in a ſmaller Quantity by thoſe 
who keep but fi Horſes. | 

Solleyſell recommends the Ointment of Montpelier as 
an excellent Remedy in all Strains of the Shoulders, c. It 
is compoſed of the Ointment of Roſes, Marſh-mallows, 
Populeon, and Honey, of each equal Quantities. The Oils 
of Turpentine, Earth- worms, Oil of Petre, St. John's 
Wort, Nerve Oil, Bears Greaſe, Horſe Greaſe, Mules 
Greaſe, Deers Suet, Badgers Greaſe, and many ſuch 
Things, are alſo uſed in the ſame Intention. But if the 

Lameneſs does not yield to theſe things, recourſe may be 
had to Rowelling, or to the Fire; but the laſt is preferable, 
and leſs painful than the uſual Method of Rowelling, by 
bruifing and blowing up the Shoulder. 

Ni therefore, with a hot Iron, make a Circle the 
breadth of a Trencher round the Joint, and within the 
whole Circle pierce the Skin, wrde, about an Inch be- 
tween the Holes, and to each apply yellow Wax and Roſin 
melted together, until the Eſcars fall off, and then dreſs 
them every Day with Turpentine and Honey, applying 
Plaiſters as directed, until the Sores are dried up. 

Some adviſe ſwimming a Horſe for a Shoulder: ſplait, 
from an Opinion of the being out; but if it was real- 
ly ſo, he muſt ſwim with three Legs, which is almoſt as im- 
poſſible as for a Door to move without Hinges. But yet 


Swimming is not always unſucceſsful; and in all old 


Griefs, it becomes ſerviceable in the ſame manner as a cold 
Bath, by helping Perſpiration, and giving a more lively 
Motion to the obſtructed Matter; and therefore the Morn- 
ing is the propereſt Time, becauſe the Water is then the 
coldeſt, 0 it ſhould be a continual Cuſtom for ſome 
time, to do effectual ſervice. | 

But in all other reſpects, the Horſe ſhould be put to no 
| kind of Labour, neither ought any one to ride him; for a 


Weight upon his Back muſt needs add to the Infirmity, as 


the greateſt ſtreſs lies upon the Shoulders; but it will be 
very proper for him to be walk'd out _— Day, when 
the Weather is favourable ; and his Exerciſe may be in- 
creaſed as his Shoulder recovers Strength ; a Patten Shoe 


may alſo be ſet upon the oppoſite Foot, if he leans too 


much upon it, 


ES; 


| Cnar. LXVITL. Of a fway'd Back, 


| C H. A P. LXVIII. | 
Of @ fway'd Back, and Strains of the Hips. 


Ab irg of the Back, is a Pain and Weakneſs in the 
Reins, cauſed by a Fall; the carrying of ſome heavy 
Burden, or ſome other violent Accident; and ſometimes the 
Horſe is alſo hurt inwardly, which brings him into the great- 
eſt Diſorders imaginable. Let I am of Mr. Snape's Mind, 
that there is no ſuch thing as a broken Back, in the Senſe 
the Farriers generally mean, otherwiſe the Horſe could not 
ſurvive it many Minutes: Neither is it very probable that 
the Spines or Proceſſes of the Rack hones ſhould be oſten 
broke, unleſs the Horſe be very poor and lean, theſe being, 
for the moſt part, very well guarded by the thick Muſcles of 
the Back; and therefore, by a ſwaying of the Back, is pro- 
perly to be underſtood a Stretching and Relaxation of the 
Muſcles and Ligaments of thoſe Parts; and when the Hurt 
is more inward, the Malady muſt then conſiſt in the ſtretch- 
ing of the large Blood - veſſels, Ec. but in all ſuch Caſes, 
the Farrier ought, in his Cure, to treat a Horſe as if he 
was hurt both inwardly and outwardly, as there is a con- 
ſtant Sympathy between both. wo 
The firſt thing therefore to be done, is to take a plen+ 
tiful deal of Blood from the Neck ; after which, the cold 
Charge, and the other Remedies preſcrib'd in the prece- 
ding Chapter, ought to be apply'd inwardly thoſe things 
that are proper to promote Sweat; and, as Mr. Snape 
adviſes, he may be ſweated in a Dunghil, if the common 
Remedies fail; his Diet muſt be opening, and all imagi- 
nable Care taken to keep down a Fever. He ought to be 
girt pretty firm over his Reins, yet not ſo as to hinder the 
Motion of his Flanks; he ought alſo to be hung up, or 
kept in a ſteady Poſture: But if the Weakneſs continues, 
you may proceed to the Fire, which muſt be done by 
piercing the Skin on the Muſcles that lie on each Side of 
the Spine, avoiding, - as much as poſſible, to burn him 
near the Blanks, otherwiſe it will be apt to create a violent 
Swelling in the Sheath, which would very readily bring on 
a Fever. -- * 1 | 52 * 
The Strains in the Hips are to be accounted ſor in the 
ſame manner as thoſe of the Back and Shoulders, only 
they are not ſo apt to create a Fever, as a ſwaying of the 
* Sometimes the round Head of the Thigh- bone is, 
y the Violence of the * thruſt out of its — 
: an 
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and then a Horſe is ſaid to be Hipſpot; but if it is not 
reduc'd immediately, he will be irrecoverably lame. The 


Cure conſiſts in the ſame Applications that are proper for 
- a Shoulder-ſplait. 


C HA p. LXIX: 
Of Bones broken and out of Joint. 


1 H E replacing of Bones that are disjointed, is a very un- 
| ſucceſsful Operation, inſomuch that we have few or no 10 
Inſtances of Horſes ever becoming ſerviceable after their * 
Bones ha ve been diſplac'd; but broken Bones ha ve often W 
been recover d; and Solleyſell gives an Inſtance of a Horſe M 


that had a Fracture of the Bone, with a large Wound in the 10 
Fleſh ; and of a Mule that had a Fracture in the Leg; both * 
which were cur'd by one who was neither Surgeon nor Far- ob 
rier; and Ruini, and other ralian Authors, have laid down Pa 
a Method of Cure for all ſuch Accidents, tho? the Succeſs wy 
muſt be very much owing to the Goodneſs of a Horſe's Con- Bc 
flitution and Sagacity, there being ſome who will favour 
any Infirmities or Lameneſs more than others. 
When the Bone is fractur'd, the Horſe ought to be rais'd 
in a Sling; and while one holds the Member with both 
Hands, three or four Inches above the fractur'd Part, ano- 
ther muſt extend it, and draw it quite ſtreight; after which 
it is to be bath'd with Vinegar and Bole, and a thick flaxen 4 
Cloth dipt in the ſaid Liquor, and laid ſmooth round it; K 
then with a Roller about two Inches broad, make ſeveral 


Rounds upon the fractur'd Part, aſcending alſo above and aol 
below it, making your turnings even, that the Splints may tou 
lie on cloſe; after which, apply two or three thin Splints of lar 


Wood, wrapt up in linen Cloth or Hurds, always Faking Au 
care not to let any of their Ends preſs upon the Sinews; an 
above them make ſeveral turns with a long Roller upwards 
and downwards, until the Splints are firm and immoveable. 3 

Tpbe Leg muſt be often bath'd above and below the 
Dreſſing, with Vinegar or warm Lees of Wine, eſpecially th 
for the firſt Fortnight, and the Horſe kept to a laxative Bo 
Diet; and the Drefling kept on for the ſpace of forty 

Days, making it tight as often as it begins to turn ſlack, Th 
If the Horſe is inclinable to favour his: Infirmity, he will 


recover without much trouble; but if it be otherwiſe, it * 
will be proper to keep him conſtantly in a Sling, ſuffering re 
the fractur' d Member juſt to touch the Ground. fing 


This is the propereſt Method for all Practures in the Legs 
and Paſterns; but in Caſes where other Bones are broke, the 
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greateſt Part muſt be left to Nature, who will make a Re- 
union in her own way, tho' it may not be without ſome 
Deformity ; but we can expect no great Aſſiſtance, either 
from Art or Nature, when a Fracture happens on any 
large Joint, or very near it; or when a Bone is much ſhi- 
ver d and ſplinter dc. r „ii 
The uſual Method to reduce Bones that The Method of 
are diſplac'd, is by caſting the Horſe on a reducing | Bones 
ſoft Place, and putting four ſtrong Paſterns 4*# of Joint. 
on his Feet, drawing him from the Ground, ſo as his whole 
Weight may, in a great meaſure, reſt -upon the disjointed 
Member. I have ſeen two Horſes ferv'd in this manner, 


for a Diſlocation in the Shoulder, but neither of them ſuc- 


ceeded. Some uſe a Method that is much more cruel ; 
they tie one End of a leathern Thong about the Horſe's 


Paſtern, and the other to a yielding Shrub ; and then, by 


whipping him, make him ſtrain with all his force, till the 
Bone return to its proper Place; but this Method is not 
only dangerous, but ſeldom ſucceſsful. og 2 tegtnct wet 


C HAP. LXX. 
_ Of Hurts in the Stifle. 


TRA SE, as moſt other Accidents of this kind, come 
1 by a Strain or Blow on the Stifle-bone, which is the 
Knee- pan of a Horſe; ſometimes the Ligaments which 
cover that Bone are ſo much relax'd, that it becomes looſe, 
moving upwards, and downwards, and fideways, by the 
touch of your Hand; and the Horſe going downright 


lame, is ſaid to be ſtifled ; but it is a general Miftake in 


Authors, to fancy the Bone is miſplaced, that being mere- 
ly impoſſible, unleſs the broad Ligaments were cut, and 
then, indeed, it might burſt out of its Place. | 

'The Cure confifts in the Application of e 
thoſe Things that are proper to ſtrengtben 
the relaxed Ligaments. If the Strain be new, Vinegar and 
Bole, c. ought to be made uſe of; and after that a Plaiſter 
made of Pitch, Myrrh, Olibanum, Dragons-blood, &c. 
The Pitch muſt be melted with a little Oil or Hogs-lard, 
and the other Ingredients made into Powder, and ftirr'd 
into it while it is warm; after which it may be pour'd up- 
on the ſtifling Place, covering it with Flocks, or the Stuf- 


* fings of an old Saddle, The Horſe ought not to be put 
| . 
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to any hard Exerciſe, but may go to Graſs, or be led 


Abroad for the ſpace of an Hour every Day, until he is 
able to bear greater Fatigue. * ; 


CHAP. IXXI. 
Of the Bone-ſpavin. 


PHIS is a hard bony Excreſcence growing on the inſide 


of the Hough, not far from the Elbow, and is gene- 


rated of the Matter which nouriſhes the Bones and Liga- 
ments. Some Horſes are foal'd with this Imperfection; 


but it proceeds, for the moſt part, from ſtraining; while a 


Horſe is too young to bear violent Fatigue, which, in pro- 
ceſs of time, cauſes Lameneſs. | | 

2 | The main Intention in the Cure, is to re- 
The Exre. movethe Excreſcence; but this is hardly pra- 
Qicable when it adheres to the Bone as a Part of its Sub- 
ſtance; but only when it lies as an Appendage, in which 
Caſe it may be removed by a dexterous Application of 
the Fire, or by the Uſe of cauſtick Ointments; for theſe, 
by bringing a Flux of Matter, and a conſtant Moiſture in- 
to the Part, will, by degrees, looſen that hard Subſtance 
from its Adhefion, ſo that it may be eaſily taken off; and 
for this purpoſe we recommend the following : 

22 Tale uickſilver and Brimſtone, of each two Oun- 
© ces; rub them in a Mortar until they turn to a black 
« Powder; then take Saniſh Flies and Euphorbium in 
% Powder, of each fix Drams, corroſi ve Sublimate two 
% Drams, the Apoſtles Ointment four Ounces, Mix them 
cold in a Mortar or on a Marble.” 

Tbe Method of applying this Ointment, is firſt to rub 
the Part with a Piece of any round ſmooth Stick, and then 
lay over a ſticking Plaſter to guard the reſt of the Hough; 
this muſt be made of Roſin, common Pitch, or Burgundy 
Pitch, ſpread on a thick Piece of Leather, having a Hole 
cut in the Middle, that the Tumor may come thro! it, up- 
on which the Ointment is to be apply'd, the Hair being 
alſo ſhav'd away, over which muſt be laid a Pledgit o 
clean Hurds, faſten'd with an eaſy Bandage round the 
Hough, or another ſticking Plaſter over all. This Oint- 
ment will at firſt draw out a thin Water; but after two or 
three Days Application, it will form an Eſcar, which may 
be ſcarity'd with a Fleam or Lancet, continuing the Ap- 
Plication every other Day until the Bone becomes looſe, or 


its Subſtance diſſolves; and after it is removed, the Ulcer - 


muſt 
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muſt be dreſs'd with Honey of Roſes, and Tincture of 
Myrrh warm, and then heal'd with Baſilicon mixt with 


Turpentine, Sc. 8 
In giving the Fire, Solleyſell adviſes to An Obſernati- 


ſear the large Vein above and below the on concerning . 
Thigh, from an Opinion that the Tumour e faking up | 
is fed by it; but it is plainly otherwiſe, the ® Vain. 


Office of that Vein _ only to take up and carry back 
that Portion of the Blood which is more than neceſſary 
for the Nouriſhment of thoſe Parts thro' which it paſſes; 
and when that Conduit is once ſtopt, there muſt be a greater 
quantity of Blood and Nouriſhment retain'd in thoſe Parts, 
at leaſt for ſome time, than before; wherefore ſuch an Ef- 
fect muſt be owing, not to an Abatement of Humours, but 
to a greater quantity of Moiſture derived from a greater 

uantity of Blood, whereby the Bone may be more eaſily 
— as we have already obſerv'd ; but if it chance to 
have this good Effect in removing a Bone-ſpavin, the loſs 
of ſo large a Veſſel may eaſily be of worſe Conſequence in 
other Reſpects, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. | 


CHA p. TXXIL 
_ Of the String-halt. 


HE String-halt is an involuntary and convulfive Mo- 
1 tion of the Muſcles, which extend or bend the Hough 
when it ſeizes the outſide Muſcles, the Horſe ſtraddles and 
throws his Legs outwards; but when the infide Muſcles are 
affected, his Legs are twitched up to his Belly; ſometimes 
it is only in one Leg, ſometimes in both; but theſe things 
are ſo well known, that we need not inſiſt on them. It ge- 
nerally proceeds from ſome Strain or Blow; for whatever 
creates a more than ordinary Pain in any particular Muſ- 
cle belonging to the Hough, may cauſe a too great Deriva- 
tion of Blood and Spirits, whereby ſuch an habitual Con- 
traction may be produc'd. | 16.380 
The Cure is difficult, and rarely attended with Succeſs 
though, in.the Beginning, a String-halt may be — 
with good Rubbing, and the Uſe of Fomentations, with 
daily but moderate Exerciſe; for by this means the Blood 
and Spirits may be equally derived into the diſeaſed Muſcle . 
and its Antagoniſt. The laſt Refuge is uſually the Fire, 
which-has been known to anſwer, atleaſt ſo far as to pre- 


vent abſolute Lameneſs, 
| So __CHAP. 
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D the Blood-ſpavin. 


The Blood. pa- T HIS Diſtemper is a Dilatation and 
vin cempar d to Swelling of the Maſter - vein, on the in- 
# Varix in fide of the Hough; and is juſtiy compar d 
Men. by Solleyſell to a Varix in Men. Its Cure 
is perſorm'd by taking up that Part of the Vein which forms 
the Tumor, and healing the Wound with proper Digeſtives 
and good Bandage ; ſome think it ſufficient to tie a Liga- 
ture above the Swelling, and then make an Aperture in the 
Vein, letting it Blood until the Swelling falls, after which 
they unbind the Ligature, apply a reſtringent Charge of 
the Whites of Eggs, Bole, and Vinegar, with a firm Ban- 
dage; but this is not ſo certain, eſpecially when the Spa- 
vin is form'd under the great Joint of the Hough, and where 
the Vein takes a winding turn round it, in which Caſe it 
will be apt to grow again as ſoon as the Bandage is remov- 
ed. But a cold Charge is very neceſſary all round the 
Joint, when the Vein is taken up, to prevent the Swelling 
that muſt follow upon the Operation. 


CHA P. LXXIV. 
Of Malenders and Selenders. 


"FF Malenders are Chops or Chinks on the bending 
of the Knee, which diſcharge a ſharp indigeſted Mat- 
ter, cauſing Pain, and making the Horſe go lame before, as 
the Selenders, which appear on the bending of the Hough, 
make him go lame behind. They both proceed from the 
ſame Cauſe, and are ſometimes accompany'd with a Scab, 
and with a conſtant ſtaring and briſtling of the Hairs. 
4 | The propereſt Method for the Cure of thoſe 
Cnr. Infirmities, is, in the firſt place, to waſh them 
with a Lather of black Soap warm, or with old Chamber- 
lye; after which apply a Poultice of the Roots of Marſh- 
mallows and Linſeed, ſoftned with Linſeed Oil; and as 
often as it is apply'd, you may mix half an Ounce of Cam- 
phire in Powder, tying it on with a Roller; this may be 
continued till the Scabs fall off, and the Sores grow clean. 
Then take Turpentine and Quickfilver equal Parts, ſtirring 
them in a Mortar till they be well incorporated; ſpread a 
Pleggit with this Ointment, and apply it to the Sore, tying 
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it on as above directed, and renew the Dreſſing every Day 


until the Cure is B obſerving alſo conſtantly to 
waſh all the Chinks with Brandy or Spirit of Wine. 


C HAP. LXXV. 
Of the Hough-hony. 


8 HIS is a hard Tumor that grows on the Elbow of 
the Hough, and is finewy, like the Matter which 
covers that Bone. It proceeds from a Strain or Blow ; and 


when it happens to be of long continuance, it becomes dif- 


ficult and hard to be cur'd, the Subſtance of the Swelling 
being like harden'd Glue. | 8 3 
In the beginning take the Soldiers Ointment, Ointment 
of Marſh-mallows, and Oil of Amber, as directed in a 


preceding Chapter againſt Strains in the Shoulder, and 


rub it into the Part with a hot Bar of Iron, holding it very 
cloſe, and taking care to fetter the Horſe ſo as he may not 
ſtrike; if it does not yield to this Remedy, take a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of the Diachylon with the Gums, which may 
be bad at any Apothecary's; melt it in a Pipkin, and pour 


it warm upon the top of the Hough, renewing it as often 


as it begins to waſte, If the Swelling increaſe, and turn 
to an Impoſtume, it may be ripen'd with Cataplaſms, and 


open'd with a hot Iron, pacing from below upwards, and 


dreſs'd with the common Digeſtive of Turpentine and Ho- 
ney, or the Yolks of Eggs, with a Mixture of Spirit of 
Wine, making a firm Bandage over the Part; and by 
theſe means it will be cur'd. But in cafe of a continued 
and obſtinate hardneſs, you mfiſt proceed to the Fire, firſt 
penetrating a little way into the Body of the Tumor with 
a round Iron, and drawing from thence ſeveral ſuperficial 
Lines, which may be dreſs'd according to the Method al- 
ready laid down for performing that Operation. 


CH A P. LXXVI. 
Of the Curb. 


T H E Curb is a Swelling on the finewy Parts of the Leg, 

a little below the Elbow of the Hough, but ſomewhat 

higher than the Spavin, on the inſide, and is generated of the 

ſame Matter that nouriſhes the Tendons and Ligaments ; 

it is broader and higher at its upper Part than below, and 

ſometimes cauſes the Horſe to halt, by hindring the * | 
| 2 4 0 
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of the Joint. It happens chiefly to draught Horſes, and 
is hardly curable by any other means than Fire; however, 


the Medicines directed in the preceding Chapters may firſt 


be comply'd with ; or the Plaſter of Frogs, with four times 
the uſual quantity of Quickfilver, may be laid to the Curb, 


firit ſhaving away the Hair, and renewing it once a Fort- 


night. This Plaſter is ſomewhat troubleſome to make, but 
it may be had of any Apothecary when beſpoke; and 1 
dare anſwer it will be of greateſt Service to remove all hard 
Swellings on the Bones or Sinews, by diſcuſſing them; 
ſometimes it has the Effect of a ſuppurative Plaſter, and 
will cauſe and Impoſtumarion, which equally anſwers the 


End, as theſe ſort of Tumors often terminate that way 


with good Succeſs. But they who will gl ve themſelves the 
Trouble to make it, may obſerve the following Methad, 
which I have borrow'd from one of the beſt Judges in Phar- 
macy. | 

„Take Frogs Numb. 3. Earth-worms four 


The Mercurial « Ounces, Hogs-Lard one Pound, White- 


Plaſter. »«& wine one Pint: Boil till the watery Parts 
&« are evaporated; ſtrain the Lard, and put to it half a 


Pound of Litharge, boiling it again with freſh Wine 


« till the whole be incorporated. hen put in Wax and 
« Oil of Bays, of each two Ounces, Adders Fat an Ounce 


and a half, Frankinſence one Ounce, Euphorbium in 


% fine Powder half an Ounce, with Quickfilver half a 
* Pound, firſt incorporated in a Mortar with two Ounces 


of Turpentine, two Ounces of Oil of Spike, and half an 


« Ounce of liquid Storax: Make it into a Plaſter, and 
” keep it for Uſe.” : | 


CHAP. LXXVIL 
Of a Jardon. 


F by is a hard callous Tumour a little below the Bending 
of the Ham on the Outſide; it is at firſt ſcarcely diſ- 


cernable, but in time cauſes the Horſe to halt, and grows 


ſo prone, as to make him pine away, and become light 
belly'd ; but it wt ure molt frequently to manag'd Horlss, 
eſpecially thoſe who have been kept too much on their 


Haunches. The Cure may be firſt attempted, applying the 
Mercurial Plaſter as above directed; but if it proves obſti- 
nate, it muſt be treated as a Bone-ſpavin, Cc. 


CHAP, 


Cx 


CH A p. IXXVII. 
= Of Splents and Oflets, &c, _ 
| A Sþlent is a callous hard Subſtance, which adheres to 


the Infide of the Shank-bonez when there is but one, 
it is call'd a fingle Splent; but when there is another 9 
'd | 


fite to it, on the Outſide of the Shank-bone, it is then ca 
a 8 or pin'd Splent. | 


e Reaſon of all ſuch Excreſcences may The Matter and | 


| be eafily enough apprehended, by thoſe who Formation of 
will take the Pains to examine the Shank- Splents. 
bone of any Horſe after the Fleſh is ſcraped off, where they 
may obſerve two Appendages growing to the Shank-bone, 


which are to be met with in all Horſes that are young, tho? 


the Seam by which theſe Bones are joined to the Shank is, 
in ſome old Horſes, quite obliterate and worn out, except 
in the middle, Each of theſe Appendages reſemble a Bod- 
kin, being broad at on and narrow at Bottom, and are 
Joined to the Shank by Appoſition, and faſten d by a gum- 
my Matter not unlike Glue. 
Now if a young Horſe be preſs'd with any extraordinary 
Weight towards his Shoulders, before theſe Bones are firmly 
cemented and put together, but eſpecially when he goes 
down Hill with a Burden or a heavy Man upon his Back, 
it bears ſo hard upon his fore Legs, that it cauſes theſe bo- 
ny Appendages to give way, and ſuffer a Diſtortion ; and 
altho* the Horſe does not always grow lame upon it imme- 
diately, yet it brings a Redundancy of this glutinous Mat- 
ter, which ouzes from between the Bones on the Infide of 
the Shank, where there is a little hollowneſs and hardneſs 
under the Perioſteum, like the Gum which iſſues from a 
wounded Tree, and is thus form'd into a Splent. But when 


the Diſtortion is violent, or if the Horſe be of a tender, de- 


licate Make, the Afflux of Matter will be the greater, ſo 
that it ouzes thro? the oppoſite Side alſo, and forms a Fend 
or thorow Splent, which looks as if a Wedge was {truck 
quite thro' the Bone; ſometimes a double Splent is form'd, 
which is call'd by the French a Fuzee ; and this 3 
when there is a freſh Afflux of Matter upon a Splent that is 
already begun, like the Lays upon an Iſicle, by the running 
down of freſh Water upon it. This laſt ſort cauſes a very 
great Deformity, and is therefore eaſily perceivable. 
Moſt of theſe Swell ings make their firſt ef a 
pretty way below the Knee, where the Cleft b 1 the 
nes 
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Bones is the wideſt, which is very natural; and in ſome 
Caſes, but eſpecially when they are of -long continuance, they 


not only aſcend to the Knee, but go a good way down the 
Shank, and ſometimes back wards towards the Mafter-finew. 


O/tets are little hard Subſtances that ariſe 
of among the ſmall Bones of the Knee, on the 
inſide; they grow out of the gummy Subſtance which faf- 
tens thoſe Bones together, and derive their Origin from a 
Matter like that which produces Splents, and like them 
proceed from the ſame Cauſe, vis. the ſtraining of a Horſe 


while he is young, and before his Joints be well knit; and 


from hence alſo we may underſtand the Nature of all thoſe 
hard Tumors already treated of, which grow near the 
Joints, whether they be Spavins, Fardons, Curbs, or of any 
other Kind, their chief Difference conſiſting in their Situa- 


tion, being all of them form'd of a Matter which, in time, 


grows hard, yea, even as the Bone itſelf; and this is the 
Reaſon why they cannot be mov'd but by things that are 
of the greateſt Efficacy. Notwithſtanding, if they be diſ- 
cover'd before they acquire ſuch a degree of hardneſs, they 
may be made to yield to leſs powerful Remedies than what 
we are ſometimes conſtrain'd to make uſe of, 

But as to Splents, which are our preſent 
"Ss Buſineſs, it is very plain from what has been 
Splents, &c. ſaid concerning their Origin and Growth, if 
the Infirmity could be diſcover'd at firſt, they might be 
kept down, and wholly prevented by the Application of 
firm Bandage upon the Shank ; for by it 7 the Bones 
would be conſtantly kept cloſe together, but the Pericſ- 
teum and Fleſh united ro the Bones, ſo that there would 
be no room for any vagrant Matter to lodge between them; 
but fince it is otherwiſe, that theſe are ſeldom taken notice 
of until they bring a Deformity along with them, or a 
Halting, they mult therefore be treated as other hard Sub- 


fltances of the like Nature. 


And Firſt, It the Horſe be young, and the Splent notof 
a very old ſtanding, an Attempt is to be made to diſſolve 
it; and for that Purpoſe nothing is preferable to the Mer- 


curial Plaiſter, inſerted in the 95t Chapter, which muſt be 


apply'd ſpread on Leather, and continued a confiderable 
time, ſhaving away the Hair as often as it is renew'd ; 
but it it is not to be removed without Suppuration, then 


rub it ſoundly wich the Handle of a Hammer; and after 


its Subſtance has been thus bruiſed, it may be brought to 
an Impoſtume, by applying a Mucilage Plaiſter, or _ 
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ood Poultice, made of the Roots of Marſh-mallows, Bean- 
3 Fenugreek and Linſeed Powder, and ſuch like, with 


a ſufficient quantity of Ointment of -Marſh-mallows ; and 


then the Matter may be diſcharg'd as from a common 
Bile or Impoſtume, by making a ſtreight Inciſion upon it 
from below upward. But if a more expeditious Method 
be requir'd, the cauſtick Ointment, infetted in the 751& 
Chapter, may be apply'd, with the necefſary Precautions, 
obſerving further, not to continue it longer than an Eſcar 
is form'd by it; or the following Method out of SoJleyſe/Z 
may be comply'd with, which is very eaſy. Ray 
* Shave the, Hair, knock, rub, and ſoften the Splent; 
then take a piece of the Rind of Bacon, not very far. 
« and lay it on the Part with the fat fide outwards ; af. 
« terwards apply a flat Cautery, or red-hot Iron, of the 
« bigneſs of a Shilling, holding it upon the Skin; and 
« in the mean time order another Iron to be heated, which 
“ muſt be apply d on another Part of the Skin, but. {till 
« over the Splent, continue after the ſame manner till the 
« Swelling be diffolv'd ; then lay a Plaiſter over it, and 
« Shavings of Cloth over that, taking care that the Horſe 
% do not bite it of, | 3 
But one thing is very material after the removal of a 
Splent; and that is, to keep a firm Bandage over the Part 
for ſome time, to prevent its return; for unleſs the Parts 
be kept very cloſe, the ſame Matter which breeds it at 


' firſt, will be apt to ingender it again. When the Bong 


happens to be laid bare, it muſt be treated according to the 
Method laid down in the Cure of Wounds. 

The. Cure of a Splent is hardly to be attempted, if the 
Horſe be grown old, for the Matter becomes then ſo hard, 
that there is no way to make it yield, without running a 
very great hazard ; neither is it curable when the Diſeaſe 
is in the Bone ; for albeit this is ſometimes miſtaken for a 
Splent, yet it is, for the moſt part, no other than what pro- 
ceeds from a Caries or an Ulcer in the Bone, which, in tim 
has been heal'd, and 4 into a flinty hard Subſtance. 
This may be known by its bunching out and unevenneſs, 
and by its hardneſs. 1 

The Oſlets are more difficult and hard to be cur d than 
Splents, becauſe of their Situation among the ſmall Bones 
which are in the Joint, and are therefore only to be attempt- 
ed by giving the Fire, though even that is not always at- 
tended with Succeſs, But theſe are rarely to be met with. 


CHAP. 
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C H AP. LXXX. 
Of a Ring- bone. 


HIS is a hard callous Subſtance, which grows in the 
hollow Circle of the little Paſtern, immediately above 
the Cronet; it is ſometimes hereditary, but more frequent- 
ly occafion'd by a Strain, and is bred of the like Matter 
with the other hard Subſtances we have treated of in the 
| 1 Chapters; ſometimes it goes quite round like a 


Ring, from whence it has obtain'd the Name of Ring- bone. 
a I be uſual Method of taking it off, is by 
8 the Application of ſtrong cauſtick Medicines 
ſuch as Quick-lime, Arſenick, Realgar, and the like, the 
Hair being firſt ſhav'd, and the hard Subſtance ſcarify'd, 
Some uſe unſlak'd Lime in Powder, and apply it pretty 
thick over the Part, faſtening it with a Cloth, and then 
ride the Horſe into Water, letting him ſtand ſome time in 
it ; by which means the Subſtance of the Ring-bone is de- 
ftroy'd; and there is nothing further neceſſary than to heal 
up the Ulcer. This is a very expeditious way, but whoever 
tries it had need be careful to guard the Cronet, or elſe it will 
be apt to cauſea gathering of Matter under the Hoof, which 
would readily corrode the Coffin-bone. There are others 
who cut the Ring-bore ſtreight downwards to the Cronet, 
in ſeveral Places, and put in Rowels; which, by forming 
Ulcers, and bringing a Rottenneſs and Corruption all about 
the Part, cauſe the Excteſcences to looſen or melt away. 
Solleyſell obſerves, that ſome Ring- bones cannot be re- 
moved without giving the Fire, nor does that always ſuc- 
ceed, but when the Sole is alſo taken out, and the Fruſh 
laid open; for by this there is a very great Moiſture deriv- 
ed into the Part, and at the ſame time room is given for the 
Matter to diſcharge itſelf, which might otherwiſe looſen 
the Cronet, by being detain'd in che hollow Circle of the 
Paſtern. The Method is this: Take out the Sole, and 
* after the ſecond Dreſſing, cut the Skin in ſeveral Places 
above the Cromer, ſo as to lay the Ring- bone bare; then 
with a hot Knife cut the Ring-bone-thro? the Inciſions, 
< till you reach to the bottom, not all at once, but repeat- 
ing the Strokes gently ; in the mean time make a Cleft 
into the Fruſh, and keep it open by applying into it 
* Pledgits dipt in a Mixture of Tar, Honey, and 'Turpen- 
tine; laying the ſame Dreſſing to all the ſear'd Parts, 
* until the Eſcars fall off. ” 
1 3 | ow 
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| Now it is very plain, a Ring: bone may be removed by 
any of the preceding Methods, when rightly manag'd ; and 
the only thing that makes them unſucceſsful, is, when a 
Horſe happens to be old or diſeaſed, or when it chances to 
be a natural Imperfection; but the moſt common Impedi- 
ment, is the want of Skill to heal up the Ulcers, and to pre- 
vent the Matter getting under the Hough, and likewiſe to 
keep down the Growth of new Excreſcences, which are 
ever apt to ariſe on thoſe Parts; and therefore, as ſoon as 
the Pain and Anguiſh is over, the Sores ſhould be dreſs'd' 
with .2E * or ſome other cleanſing Ointment ; and 
all the — ow Parts round the Paſtern fill'd with Flax 
dipt in Vitriol-water, or rather Spirit of Wine, and over 
all a Bandage as firm as the Horſe can bear, reaching 
from beneath the Cronet almoſt to the Knee; this being 
the true Method to Prevent the ill Conſequences that may 
ariſe in the Cure, Oc. | | ; 


CH A P. LXXX. 
| Of Wrind-galls. 


Wodan are ſoft, yielding, flatulent Tumors, ſeated 
on either fide of the Foot-lock Joint, Sc. they are 
cauſed by violent ſtraining, or by a Horſe's ſtanding on a 
ſloping Floor, and by ſeveral other Accidents, as Blows, 
Strokes from another Horſe, E9c. 
The uſual Method of Cure, is by opening The Cure, 

them with a Fleam, to let out the gummy 

Matter, and applying to the Orifice a little Plaiſter of Ro- 
fin, Pitch, Maſtich, Oil of Bays, with the White of an 


Egg; and there are ſome who mix with Plaiſters of this 


ing a9. 


kind Verdegreaſe and Turpentine, which is not amiſs 
but the Ointment made of equal Parts of Turpentine a 
Quickſilver, will anſwer the End much better; eſpecially 
if with it be mix'd a ſmall quantity of Verdegreaſe, and 
the White of an Egg to make it ſtick faſt to the Part. The 
hollow Spaces on each fide of the Sinew, ought to be fill'd 
with Hurds moiſten'd in warm Spirit of Wine, and good 
Bandage apply'd gver all the Fetlock, to prevent their grow- 
ut to Wind-galls that are large, emollient and ad ay 
Medicines are to be made uſe of, as Poultices made o 
Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Oc. or the Mucilage Plaiſter, 
or Diachylon with the Gums ſpread thick upon Leather. 
Or the following Charge may be apply d: work 
; ake 
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e Take two Ounces of Galbanum Ree, boil it gent- 
6 ly in a Pint of Vinegar over hot Embers, with half a 
&« Pound of common Turpentine ; and after half an Hour's 
& boiling, take it off the Fire, and add to it Maſtich, 
« Myrrh, Dragons-blood, and Bole, of each three Ounces ; 
* mix, and make a Charge, which muſt be apply'd hot. 

If recourſe muſt be had to cauſtick Medicines, an Oint- 
ment may be made with Quickfilver and Turpentine, of 
each an Qunce, Euphorbium and Spaniſh Flies in Powder, 
of each one Dram; this may be apply'd to the Wind-gall, 
tiking care to guard the great Sinew and the neighbouri 
Parts, as directed in a preceding Chapter. The Horſe maſt 
always be ty'd up, to hinder him from biting it off. But 
if this cauſe too great an Inflammation, as may happen to 
ſome delicate Horſes, the Ointment may be made weaker, 
by mixing a greater quantity of Turpentine with it. 


CH AP. LXXXI. 
Of a Sineu- ſprain, &c. 

HEN the Maſſer- finew above the Hough, or that above 
VVthe Footlock, or any of the other Sinews or Ligaments 
in thoſe Parts, are ſtrained or relaxed, they cauſe intolerable 
Pain and Lameneſs; and when violent, will ſometimes 
bring on a Fever, and endanger a Mortification, unleſs there 
be extraordinary Care taken, and timely Applications made. 
Therefore, as ſoon as you obſerve your Horſe ſtrain'd in 
any of thoſe Parts, which, if it be in the Sinew, may be 
known by its being unbent and relaxed, and by the Swel- 
ling and Inflammation, you muſt apply a cold Charge, 
ſuch as has been directed for Strains in the Shoulder, c. 
and after that, a Plaiſter to ſtrengthen the Part. But if it 
be ſo violent as to create ſome untowardly Symptoms, 
making the Horſe ſick, and forſake his Food, you muſt in 
that Caſe take a plentiful deal of Blood from the Neck, 
and bathe all his Leg two or three times a Day, with 
woollen Cloths wrung out of a hot Fomentation, made of 
Mint, Rue, Penniroyal, Marjoram, Baum, Roſemary, 
Wormwood, Lavender, and ſuch like Things; for theſe 

ſtrengthen and comfort the nervous Parts; x 4 which you 
may uſe Spirit of Wine camphorated, keeping it alſo cover d 
with a Cloth dipt in the ſame, and falten d with an eaſy 
Bandage. Inwardly may be uſed all ſuch Things as are pro- 
per to promote Sweat, and eaſe Pain. And as ſoon as the An- 
guiſh is over, it will be proper to apply a good ſtrengthning 
* 3 Charge; 
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Charge, or Plaiſter of Pitch, Diachylon, Dragons - blood, and 


Bole, Cc. as has been directed in a preceding Chapter. 
TOs BE Strains in * Sinews 1 r 
the Legs a aſterns, are occaſion'd by an 2 
ND or Over-reach ; we need not ay Wei | 
fore beſtow. any other Place in treating of ſuch. Accidents, 
but only take notice, that when they are accompanied 
with a Wound, they ought to be dreſs d according to the 
Directions we have already laid down for the Cure of 
Wounds, avoiding, as much as poſſible, all oily and cauſtick 
Medicines, excepting when ſome preternatural Excreſcen- 
ces require the uſe of the latter. | ies weeds 
The ſame manner of Treatment is alſo Halterceft. - 


requiſite to a Horſe that is gall'd or wound- 


ed by being caſt in his Halter, applying nothing but good 

—— Digeſtives of Tar, 88 and . and 
making uſe of ſpirituous Fomentations, with a good quan- 
tity of Aſhes boil'd in them, together with Bandage, as 
ſoon as the Part is able to bear it; and by theſe the Horſe 
will be eaſily cur d, if he be otherwiſe in good Caſe, with- 
out the Pain of corroſive Applications, which only become 
ny after the Sinews have been relax d and rotted with 
greaſy Ointments, PE 8 


eee eee 
Of the Greaſe falling into the Legs. 


THE Diſtemper that oes under this Denomination, i864 


L Swelling and Gourdineſs of the Legs, which frequently 
happening to Horſes after a Journey, , moſt People have 
therefore believ'd their Greaſe to be melted by hard riding, 
and fallen into their Legs; and that which may have 


probably given Encouragement to this Opinion, is the Co- 


our of the Matter iſſuing from the Chinks and Sores in 
thoſe Parts, when they come to break, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling Greaſe. ; as the Subſtance: of the Legs is nervous and 
finewy, whereby the Matter which comes from thence is 
different from what is diſcharg'd from the muſcular and 
fleſhy Parts, where the redneſs and texture of the Blood 
gives it ;. different Colour and Conſiſtency. 38 

It would be very little to our Purpoſe to beſtow any time 
in confuting this ill - grounded Opinion, ſince the contrary 
muſt be manifeſt to thoſe who have the leaſt Inſight into 
the Oeconomy and Structure of a Horſe; we ſhall there- 
fore proceed to acquaint the Reader, that the Greaſe has, 
Bas | in 
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in common with all other Swellings, either a Viſcidity and 


Thickneſs of the Juices, or a Relaxation of the Veſlels in 
which theſe Juices flow, or both... 


But if we examine more particularly into the Matter, 


we ſhall find, that beſides theſe, there are other Circum- 
ſtances which conduce very much to the Swelling; and that 
3s the Situation and Make of the Legs. As to their Make, 
we have already obſerv'd, that they are very much com- 

os'd of Nerves and Sinews, whoſe Veſlels are ſo ſmall, and 
laid fo cloſe together, that the Fluids contain'd in them 
may very eaſily become obſtructed ; 0 their Situation, 
they are the moſt eee Members 
dy; whereby, according to the Doctrinè of Circulation, 
all the Juices that are to be return'd in the Maſs of 
Blood muſt aſcend upwards in the Veins, which, in thoſe 


Parts, ha ve little or nothing to help their Progreſs but the 


Vibrations and Shakings of the Arteries, together with the 
muſcular Motion. Whereas, on the other hand, the arterial 
Fluid is conſtantly forwarded into the Limbs, not only by 
its Deſcent, but by its continual Expulfion from the Heart; 
and therefore, when' once the Blood is vitiated, and the 


Veſſels in the Limbs 'relax'd and weaken'd, a Swelling 


muſt of conſequence be expected, becauſe a greater quan- 
tity of Fluid is carried downward by the Arteries, than in 
that Caſe can be return'd by the Veins, + SET 
And this is agreeable to all the common Accidents and 
Cauſes that uſually bring on the Diſtemper, as Wounds, 
Bruiſes, hard and Aer, Fw Riding, oo off a Jour- 
ney, or from Graſs, to ſtand in a Stable, full Feedin 
without due Exerciſe, Colds and Surfeits, Debility wad 
Weakneſs; and in fine, whatever ay any wiſe relax and 
weaken the Tone of the Fibres ; and if we examine into 


theſe more particularly, we ſhall find that, according to 
the forging Theory, all of them may very naturally bring 


on the Greaſe. 


For, in the firſt Place, albeit a Wound or Bruiſe, or other 


outward Accident in the dependent Parts, is ſeldom attend- 
ed with any uncommon Symptoms, if the Horſe bevther: 
wiſe ſound, and that due Care is taken in the beginning; 
et, if a Horſe in theſe Circumſtances be neglected, or his 
lood be vitiated, it will be apt to bring a Swelling into 


the Legs, as all Pain is a Simulus which draws a more 


than ordinary flux of Humours to the Part affected; and 
if the Hurt be near any Joint, Cc. it cauſes ſuch a ſtiff⸗ 
neſs and aching, that the Horſe becomes exceeding lame 


- 


the whole Bo- 
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and unable to lie down; ſo that by continual ſtanding, the 
Legs become ſwell'd and gourded, ; 

Secondly, By immoderate hard Riding the Sinews and 

Ligaments are actuated and ftretch'd, which is ſuddenly 
follow'd with ſtiffneſs and Pain in the Joints, whereby, as 
in the preceding Cafe, a Flux of Humours is drawn Jon 
upon the Legs. | 4 

Thirdly, When Horſes are come off a Journey, or from 

Graſs, to ſtand ina Stable, their Legs are apt to turn gour- 
dy and ſwell'd; the firſt of theſe Caſes differs not from the 

eding in what relates to the Pain and Stiffneſs in the 
8 but it has alſo, in common with the latter, the 
abrupt _— off a Habit from the Exerciſe to Reſt and 
full Feeding; for while a Horſe is upon his Journey, or at 
his Liberty in the Fields, he is every Day more or leſs in 
Motion, whereby the Blood is kept in conſtant Agitation; 
but when he comes to ſtand ſtill in the Stable, a Check is 
put to the Motion of the Blood in- the ſmall Veſſels of the 
Limbs, while, by an habitual Aptitude, it ſtill continues to 
be equally detach'd into all Parts by the larger Arteries, 
which may eaſily bring on the Greale even while there is. 
yet no manifeſt Diſorder in the Blood iiſelf. But in the 
Caſe of Horfes newly taken up from Grals, there is beſides 
this, oftentimes a Default in the Blood, eſpecially when 
they are ſuffer'd to run abroad till late in the Lear; for 
then the Graſs loſes its Strength, and begets Crudities, - 
which render the Blood, and other Juices, viſcid and thick; 
and when a Horſe is taken off his Exerciſe, and brought to - 
more generous Feeding, a Plethora or Fulneſs will ſoon 
happen, whereby it will be the more apt to ſtagnate in the 
Limbs, and cauſe ſuch Heat and Itching, as muſt be ſoon 
follow'd with a Gourdineſs and Swelling. The ſame Effect 
is alſo produced by Colds, Surfeits, and ſometimes by Pam 
pering and full Feeding alone, without the Concurrence of 
other Circumſtances, . 

And Laſtly, When a Horſe has been brought low by Sick- 
neſs, or repeated Evacuations, or by any other Cauſe, there 
follows an univerſal Relaxation of Body ; ſo that the Blood, 
and other Juices, become languid, and are apt to ſtagnate 
in thoſe Parts that are the moſt dependent and remote trom 
the Heart; not only as the Veſſels themſelves are relax d, 
and loſe their Spring, but alſo from the Heavineſs and In- 
activity of the Spirits, whereby they become unable to give 
their Aſſiſtance in its Return; and thus the Greaſe is often- 
times complicated with ſome other Diſtemper. TI 
ban] | Aa From 
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The Cure. From what has been ſaid, it will be eaſy 


Horſe be hectick, or has got the Ye 


for any one to underſtand the Nature of the 
Greaſe, and the manner of its Production; we ſhall there- 
fore proceed to the Cure, wherein the firſt Thing to be re- 


S is the State and Condition of the Horſe; for if the 


reaſe be an Attendant on ſome other Sickneſs; the Cure 
will be ſo much the more difficult ; and it will be in vain 


to expect a Recovery until the Diſeaſe is remov'd, which 


has been the Origin and Cauſe of it; and therefore, if the 
3 or Farcin, Cc. 
the Methods laid down for the Cure of thoſe Diſtempers muſt 
be follow d, at the ſame time * Applications are made 
outwardly: But if it be produced of the common and ordi- 
nary Accidents, and that the Horſe is not otherwiſe diſeaſed, 
a Method peculiar to that Diſtemper only is to be obſerv'd. 
And in this Caſe, if the Horſe has been pamper'd and well 
fed, the Cure ought to be begun by blooding and purging, 
to leſſen the redundancy of Humours; neither ſhould theſe 
be too often repeated ö 
much better be effectuated by a more ſpare Diet, with daily 


Exerciſe. For in all the Circumſtances of the Greaſe there 


is a Tenderneſs and Delicacy, either originally, or brought 
on by Habit or ill uſage, which is alſo manifeſt from hence, 


that young Horſes are moſt. ſubject to the Greaſe, as their 


Bodies are looſe, ſoft, and flexible, and their Juices naturally 
viſcid and glutinous, which is neceſſary to the Accretion and 
Growth of all young Animals. Wherefore, when Evacua- 
tions are either too large, or often repeated, inſtead of being 
ſerviceable, they often hecome hurtful, and render the Di- 
ſtemper more obſtinate, by adding to that Weakneſs and 
Relaxation of Body which is natural to greas'd Horſes. 
Aſter moderate Evacuations, a Rowel may be made on 
the Infide of the Thigh, or on the Belly, which may be 
continued for a Month, or longer, if there be occaſion; and 
in the mean time, the Cinnabar or Antimonial Balls, &c. 
ought to be conſtantly given, in the manner we have al- 
ready laid down for the Cure of the Farcin; and while 
theſe Things are comply'd with internally, the Legs ſhould 
be frequently rubb'd (but not with ſuch hard Inſtruments 
as ſome People make uſe of, a good Wiſp of Hay and a Bruſh 


being ſufficient for that Purpoſe.) Baths and Fomentations, 


ſuch as may draw off the Humours by Tranſpiration, or 
render them fit to return back again with the common 
Current, are alſo to be made uſe 7 and for this Purpoſe 
we recommend the following. 


„ Take 


ut what is wanting that way, had 
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alſo Cow's Dung boil'd in Vinegar. The 


- and if it be 


“ John's Wort, Centaury, Camomile, or the Flowers 
« thereof, of each four Handfuls, Elder-flowers two Hand- 
« fuls, Bay-berries half a Pound. Boil them in two Gal» 
& Jons of Water, till one third is conſum'd, and make a 
& Fomentation. 7 $40 Wo : T 

The Horſe's Legs are to be bath'd three or four times a 


Day with woollen Cloths wrung out of the Liquor, and 


apply'd as hot as he can bear them __ always a third 
art of Spirit of Wine or Brandy; and it they be pretty 
much inflam'd, as happens ſometimes when the Sinews are 


affected, a good quantity of the Aſhes of green Twigs of 


Vines, Walnut-tree, or Oak, may be boil'd in the Ction, 


adding more Water. A good Bath or Fomentation may be 


alſo. made, by boiling theſe Aſhes alone, or the Aſhes of any 


other green Wood, in Water, when the other Ingredients are 
not eaſy to be had. The Lees of Wine, with a Mixture of 


black Soap, are alſo very proper to be apply'd warm, as 
| ollowing Cata- 

plaſm may likewiſe be made uſe,of with good Succeſs, 
Take of Honey one Pound, Turpentine ſix Ounces, in- 


< corporate them with a Spoon; then take Fenugreek and 
© Linſeed Mew, of each four Ounces, Bay-berries and Ju- 
ry | 


< niper-berries dry'd and made into Powder, of each two 


* Ounces. Boil them in three Quarts of red Wine Lees, to 


the thickneſs of a Poultice; and when you take it off 


the Fire, add two Ounces of Camphire in Powder ſhred 7” 
ning 


« jt: on Cloths, and apply it warm to the Legs, fa 

« all with a firong Roller.” Tunis may be continued for 
a Week, renewing it once in two Days. Ros 
The camphorated Spirit of Wine alone is very good, 
vis. an Ounce of Camphire to every Pint of the Spirits; 
uently uſed, it will anſwer in moſt Caſes 
where the Swelling is recent and new, and even when it 
has a tendency to break; for by its great Warmth it puts 
a Check to that Heat and Itching, which is often the fore; 
runner of Chops and Sores. | . Mp 
But ſome young Horſes are ſo tender and apt to be 


„in the ſame man- 
ner as it becomes the Cauſe of kib'd Heels in Children, by 


conſtringing and ſhutting up the Pores in thoſe Parts, 
and all he Care pads. — can hardl 


prevent it: In 

this Caſe the following Plaiſter will be of great ſervice, not 

only to diſſipate the 3 but alſo to deſend the Lge 
| * 


greas d, that even the Impreſſions of the cold Air in Win- 
ter will bring a Swell ing into their 
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and Paſterns from the Air, and other external Injuries. 
« Take common Pitch and Diachylon, or Je Mino, of 
© each half a Pound, Rofin one Pound, Myrrh, Galbanum 
© and Frankinſence, of each four Ounces, Bole-armoniack 
« and Dragons-blood, ' of each two Ounces, Oil Olive 
« half a Pint. The Galbanum muſt be ſtrain'd and dif: 
« ſolv'd in the Oil, with Pitch and Diachylon, over a gen- 
&« tle Fire; aftet which the other Ingredients are to be add- 
« ed, being firſt made into Powder, keeping conſtantly 
by — until the whole is incorporated,” e 
This Pl 
ply'd hot upon the Legs and Paſterns, with a wooden Slice, 
with ſeveral Turns of a Roller over it, letting it continue 
| fo long as it will ſtick ; and if there be Occaſion, it may 
be renew'd when it begins to crumble and fall off. Two 
of theſe Plaiſters will ſerve a whole Winter; and while they 


are continued, there will be need of little other Means be- 


fides moderate and daily Exerciſe; but in all. obſtinate 


Caſes, a Horſe ſhould be turn'd out to Graſs, where he | | 


may have his full Liberty, 1 

C H A P. LXXXIII. 
N Of the Mules or kib'd Heels. 8 
THESE are Chinks and Sores on the Inſide of the hind 


Paſterns, and in the Heels; ſometimes they are cau- 


ſed by Gravel or Dirt wounding thoſe Parts, or by tra vel- 


ling in deep Roads; but, for the moſt part, they proceed 
from Gourdineſs, that being the firſt Place where the Mat- 


ter begins to diſcharge itſelf. If they proceed only from rid- 


ing in deep gravelly Roads, they may be cur'd without an 
further Trouble than keeping them clean, waſhing them ot- 


ten with Chamber-lye or Brine ; but when they are the Effect 
of the Greaſe, they become ſomewhat more difficult to be 


removed, and ſend forth abundance of ſtinking Matter. 

While the Swelling is large, they ought not to be dreſs'd 
with Medicines that dry too faſt, but with ſuch as are mo- 
derately cleanſing; for which Purpoſe two Parts of Zaſi- 
ticum, with one Part of Ægyptiacum, will be very proper, 
| bathing all the Chinks and Sores, as often as they are 
dreſs'd, with Spirit of Wine; if there be a great Foulneſs 
and Rottenneſs, Eg ypriacum alone may be made Uſe of; 
but if that is not ſufficient, you may mix with every four 


Ounces of Ægyptiacum, white Vitriol and Powder of 


Galls, of cach half an Ounce, with a Dram of aa 515 
wag Et „ | ub- 


* 
* 


aiſter may be either ſpread upon Leather, or ap- 


11 
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8 = 


Sublimate in fine Powder; as ſoon as they are become 
clean, Quickſilver and Turpentine-will perfect the Cure. It 
will always be proper to keep a Cloth over yqur Dreſſing, 

ty'd on with a Roller, forming a Croſs on the Infide of the 

Paſtern, that you may make your Turns above and below 
the Joint, by which means its Action needs not in the leaſt 

be hinder'd. Fr c tf Re SS 
Care ſhould alſo be taken to diflipate the Swelling, ac- 
cording to the Method laid down in the preceding Chap- 
ter; neither ought Internals to be omitted, if his Conftitu-" 
tion be faulty, which may be eaſily known by the Diſpo- 
fition of the Sores. . 5 nie yes 


nA p. NAV. , 
O the Pains and watery Sores on the Legs 
70. and Paſterns. ae 


HESE are cauſed by a ſerous Matter ouzing thro' the 
Pores, which is indu'd with ſuch a Sharpneſs, that it 
makes the Hair fall off from ſeveral Parts of the Legs and 
Paſterns; ſometimes it looſens the Cronet from the Hoof; 
and ſometimes the Fleſh appears as if it was disjoin'd from 
the Bones and Sinews; where the Matter runs, it ſo hardens 
the Skin, that it is apt to break out into Cracks and Refts, 
which diſcharge abundance of ſtinking Matter, as in the 
abovemention'd Caſe. FF 
. 'The Cure confiſts chiefly in Internals, and in thoſe things 
that are proper to rectify the Blood, as Decoctions of Box- 
wood, Guaiacum, and Saſſafras, Sc. or the ſaid Woods 
may be raſp'd and mixt with his Oats, and fometimes 
among dry Bran. All the Medicines preſcrib'd in the Far- 
cin may be made uſe of in this Caſe: But if the Horſe 
be inclinable to a Dropſy, which may be known by the 
1 of the Swelling, and likewiſe as the ſore Legs 
will alſo be affected, and by the other Signs peculiar to 
that Diſtemper, he muſt then be treated accordingly; mean 
while the following Applications may be made outwardly. 
„Take Honey, Turpentine, and Hogs-greaſe, of each a 
© like quantity: Melt them over a gentle Fire in a glaz d 
« Pipkin, and add a ſufficient quantity of Wheat Flour to 
% make it into a Poultice,” Or this 
Take Fœnugreek Meal, Bean Flour, Linſeed Meal 
and Muſtard-Seed pounded, of each a like quantity. BoiP 
„them over a gentle Fire, with a fufficient quantity of 
| eas oe A ˙ w 


. 
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« Ointment of Marſh-mallows; or, for want of that, with 


& Butter or Hogs-lard, into the Conſiſtence of a Poultice. 


' Theſe muſt be apply'd warm to the Legs and Paſterns, 
to draw out the Matter, and bring down the Swelling. If 
there be Foulneſs, you may take a Pound of black Soap, 
half a Pound of Honey, four Ounces of burnt Allum, two 
Qunces of Verdegreaſe in Powder, a Pint of Brandy, or Spi- 


rit of Wine, with a ſufficient quantity of Wheat. flour. Let 


this be ſpread on Cloths, and apply'd.as the former. 

As ſoon as the Swelling is abated, and the Moiſture dry'd 
up, it muſt be very convenient to keep the Legs and Paſ- 
terns roll'd up with firm Bandage, whereby the Parts will 


not only be kept cloſe, but the Influx of freſh Matter pre- 


vented ; for the continuance, or frequent returns of thoſe 
watery Eruptions, brings ſuch a Looſeneſs into the Legs, 
that it cauſes a rottenneſs in the Fruſh, breeds Splents, and 
ſometimes, by rotting the Tendons, becomes the Cauſe of 
_ Quizter-bones, Foundering, and other Diſtempers in the Feet. 


"es © $8 > » + «In 
Qf Warts, Scratches, Rats-tails, and other Ex- 
creſcences of the Legs and Paſterns. 


THESE are all of the ſame Kind, and are more or lefs 
dangerous, as they are ſituated nearer or at a diſtance 
from the large Sinews,  -  _ ES 
"Warts may be waſted by touching them now and then 
with Agua fortis, or may bo cut off when they are ſu 
ficial. _ But the Scratches are, for the moſt part, bred of 
ſame tendinous Subſtance, and have their Roots in or near 
the Tendons, like the Corns in Mens Feet ; ſometimes they 
grow. ſo hard, that by preſſing upon the ſofter Parts, they 
cauſe violent Pain and Inflammation; but when this hap- 
Pens, a good. Poultice ſhould be reh to ripen the In- 
mmation, which aught to be ſcarify d as near the Ex- 
ereſcences as poſſible, unleſs the Matter ſpring naturally 
om the Roots of it, which will looſen them ſo, as they 
may be eaſily removed by the uſe of Medicines that are 
but moderately corroſive, | . WP 
Therefore, to proceed methodically, whenever you ob- 
ſerve a Moiſture and Rottenneſs, you need only apply a 
Lump of Rye Leaven mixt with Vinegas and the Juice of 
Garlick, or Maftard-ſced pounded ; and in two or three 


times Application it will bring out the Rottenneſs. 


Stampt 


W ed 6... > ti 2 2 
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Stampt Onions, the Roots of Marſh-mallows and Houſe- 
leek, made into Paſte with Barley or Rye Flour, has the 
ſame Effect. The Mucilage Plaiſter, or the Diachylon 
with the -Gums ſpread on Leather, and apply'd to the 
Part, will alſo be very ſerviceable ; but if the Scratches be 
hard, and lie on the Sinews, and thereby occafion Pain and 
Inflammation, indangering a Fever; in that Caſe it will 
be proper to take Blood, from the Thigh-vein, and to keep 
the Horſe to an opening Diet. Then apply the following 
Cataplaſm, firſt ſhaving away the Hair. 
Take of Hemlock four Handfuls, Groundſel two 
« Handfuls, ſtamp 'em with four Ounces of the Roots of 
% Marſh-mallows, and boil them in two Quarts of Milk, 
< till the Ingredients turn ſoft, then pulp the whole thro' 
& a Sieve, and make it into a Poultice, with a ſufficient 
« Quantity of Soot and Flour of Brimſtone. T7 
This may be laid all over the Parts, and renew'd every 
„Day until the Heat and Inflammation is over, and the 
Excreſcences grow ſoft and looſe, after which they may 
be manag'd as above directed. ey = | 
Sometimes Scratches put forth from finuous Ulcers, iy 
which penetrate to the Bone; in this Caſe you muſt intro; ʒ 
duce your Probe into the Orifice, and try all the different = 
Ways it reaches, making Incifion with a hot Knife, where- 1 
ever the Part will admit of it, then make your Cure ac- 1 
cording to the Directions laid down for the Cure of the I 
J — Be: bd fe bo 3 
Rats- tails are diſtinguiſhed from the other, becauſe they 
erally creep from the Paſtern to the Middle of the 
Shanks, along the Mafter-finew, or on the fide of it; and 
are ſo called the reſemblance they bear to the Tail 
of a Rat. Some are moiſt, and ſome dry, and differ only 
from Scratches in their Figure and Situation, and therefore 
admit of the ſame Method of Cure. If they be hard 
they may be looſen'd or cut off with a hot Knife, and 
afterwards dreſs'd with Turpentine, Tar, and Honey; and, 
if neceflary, the Powder of e, and white Vitriol 
may be mix'd with it, The following Applications are 
generally us'd for the Cure of Scratches, Rats-tails, Kib , 
and all the other Sorances about the Legs and Paſterns. 
„Take Hogs-Greale, Soap, Brimſtone, and Honey: Boil 
them into a Poultice with a ſufficient quantity of Soot; 
© and to every four Ounces add half an of the Pow- 
„ der of Verdegreaſe. / | | 
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Take four Ounces of black Soap, two Ounces of 
% Quick-lime in Powder, and Vinegar, what is ſufficient cu 
«© to make an Ointment.” 4/0008 BIA. OY 1 
Orpiment, Arſenick, Realgar, and ſuch like things, are a 
alſo made Uſe of in the ſame Intention, in the Form of H 
Ointments, with Honey or Hogs-lard ; and ſometimes in di 
that of a Poultice, by a Mixture of Flour, Barley and Rye 
Meal, and ſometimes; Soot : But theſe hot e Ingre- 
dients are never properly made into the Form of a Poultice, 
but are chiefly fit for Ointments, which are deſign'd only 
to cover the Excreſcences, without touching the neighbour- 
ing Parts. EN CL: IT 
| So ey. recommends a Remedy, which he calls a 
White Honey Charge, for Cure of all thoſe Excreſcences. 
It is as follows: . en 

„ Take eighteen large white Lilly Roots, chop and boil 
them in two Gallons of Whey, or Barley Water; when 
the Roots begin to grow ſoft, add of the Leaves of 

« Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each ten Handfuls ; 
« continuing to boil them till they be all reduc'd to a per- 
“ feet Maſh, pouring in Liquor from time to time, to ſup- - 
* ply what is evaporated ; then pulp the Ingredients thro? 
« a Hair Sieve: Take what paſſes thro” the Sieve, and 
“ boil them again with a Pound of Tallow, and the like 
% quantity of Butter; then remove it from the Fire, and 
* when it has done boiling, add Honey and common Tur- 
" rages, of each a Pound, and make the whole into the 
“ Confiſtence of a Poultice with Wheat Flour.” 

This is to be apply'd cold, in the manner-of a Poultice, 
once a Day, and it will very much help to ſoften thoſe Ex- 
creſcences, and take out the Heat and Anguiſh wherewith 
they are often attended, The ſame Author preſcribes alſo 
an Ointment made of crude Quickfilver and Brimſtone 
with a double quantity of Tallow, which is alſo very good, 

but would be much better with equal Parts of Tallow and 

eien 42 
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- 6 a Rjutter-bone. _ 


A Wuitter-bone is an Impoſtume which breeds between 
A the Hoof and Coffin-bone, on the upper Part, and 
makes its firſt Appearance by a Swelling on the Cronet. It | 
proceeds from a Blow, Strain, or Qver-reach ; and ſome- | 
rimes it is cauſed by a long continued Swelling of the Legs . 
and Paſterns, Oc. if 
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If this Ulcer be not of a very old ſtanding, it may be 
cur'd by the Application of Ægyptiacum, mixt with Ba- 
ſilicum or Turpentine; but if it be of ſome Continuance, 
and that 5 the Matter has, by lodging between the 

Hoof and Coffin- bone, rotted the Coffin- bone, or the Ten- 
dons of the Muſcles that paſs between that Bone and the 
Hoof; you muſt, in that Caſe, open the Tumor with a 


Razor, or other ſharp Inſtrument, cutting away all that 


is corrupted and rotten, either under the Hoof, or.any other 
Part of the Foot; and to 'make Way for your Operation; 

ou ought to raff 
Bits remain that you cannot eaſily come at with your In- 
ſtrument, you muſt bring them off by applying Doflils or 
Flax dipt in AZgypriacum made warm, w (ch 


ſtance, you may mix equal Parts of Myrrh, Aloes and Sub- 


limate, all in fine Powder, making it into a Paſte, with a 
ſufficient quantity of Spirit of Wine, and apply it to the re- 
maining Griſtle, laying over it Pledgits enk d in hot Tar, 
as above directed; and as ſoon as it is freed from all the ſu- 


rfluous Subſtances, and looks clean, you may heal up the 
Uicer with Tar, Turpentine, and Honey, waſhing it now 
and then with Copperas or Vitriol Water. 


CH AP. hne! 
0 Foundering in the Feet. 


muſt alſo be founder'd in his Body, and his Greaſe molten, 


which immediately falling downwards, cauſes that Lame- 
neſs ; and therefore in their Cure, have made Applications 


to the Back and Loins, as well as the Feet. But Mr. 


Snape, in his Anatomy, has not only given the beſt Ac- 

count of this Diſtemper, but has alſo pointed forth the 
fert here, for the 

Reader's Benefit and Satisfaction. In deſcribing the Cof- 


true Method of Cure, which we ſhall in 


fin- bone he has the following Words: A 
Its Subſtance is fungous or ſpungy, having innumera- 
« ble little Holes piercing thro” its Sides, for the Paſſage 


« of the Veſſels, as alſo very ſmall Sinus's, whereinto are 


_ © implanted the Ends of the Tendons of the Muſcles that 


« move 


p down ſome part of the Hoof. If any” 


, for the moſt 
art, will ſuffice, laying over all Pledgits ſoak'd in hot Tar. 
| But if you find ſome difficulty in ſeparating that griſtly Sub- 


des is an exceſſive Pain in the Feet, whereby the 
1 Horſe, being ſcarcely able to touch the Ground, draws 
himſelf in a Heap, upon which Account moſt People have 
conſtantly been o Opinion, that a Horſe in this Condition 
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move the lower part of the Leg and Foot, whoſe Fibres 
© being at any time affected, either by Bruiſes, ill ſhoe- 
© ing; or ſtanding in the Water after hard Riding, while 
„the Horſe is hot; or hy ſtanding ſtill in the Stable 
“ for ſeveral Days, without having the Feet ſtopt up, and 
* the like; I ſay, the tendinous Fibres being affected by 
« theſe or other Means, cauſe the Horſe to have fuch great 
pain in his Feet, that he can ſcarce endure to tread up- 
© on them, which Lameneſs we call a Founder. Now this 
ay 1 is ſo much the harder to cute, by reaſon theſe 
4 Fibres lie ſo far out of reach, moſt of them running on 
ee the upper fide of the Bone (betwixt it and the Hoof) 
% and not to its bottom; ſo that the Hoof growing upon 
* the fides; as the Soal doth at the bottom, there is great 
4% hazard; but we ſhall miſs effecting a Cure, if we only 
< pull the Soal out, and do not cut part of the Hoof off 
. alſo. This is not my bare Opinion, but the Experience 
* of thoſe who have had good Succeſs in curing founder'd 
« Horſes, who, by raiſing the Hoof from the Cronet, or top 
44 of it, to the very bottom, in five or fix Places, until they 
* have made the Blood come, and then applying theſe Re- 
« medies to thoſe Places, have made thoſe Horſes ſound, 
* whom the drawing out of their Soals would not cure. 
Now it is very plain, when the Infirmity lies in the ten- 
dinous Fibres which are inſerted into the upper part of 
the Coffin-bone,. it cannot readily be removed by barely 
taking out the Soal, as Mr. Snape has juſtly obſerv'd ; and 
| — * the Method he has laid down ought, in all ob- 
ſtinate Caſes, to be comply d with, as the moſt certain; 
and what, if rightly manag'd, may, for the moſt part, be 
attended with good Succeſs; and nothing can be more 
2 apply'd to the Wounds made in the Hoof, than 
ar, Turpentine, and Honey, melted together, with a 
fourth Part of Spirit of Wine, ſoaking Pledgits of clean 
Hurds in this Mixture, and laying them pretty warm u 
on the Raſures or Chinks, omitting two Days after t 
firſt Dreſſing, continuing afterwards to make your Appli- 
cations every Day, until the vacant Spaces of the Hoof are 
filled up. The ſame Applications ought alſo to be made 
to the Soal, covering the whole Foot with flaxen Cloths 
dipt in Oil and Vinegar beat together, which may be faſ- 
ten'd with a Roller, or a pretty long piece of Liſt, 
But the proceeding Merhod 1s only neceflary in obſtinate 
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Caſes, for: many times the Foundring is cur'd only by melt- 
ing Pitch and Tar,. with à ſufficient quantity o gol 
AVON | | ard, 


lard, pouring the Mixture ande upon the Soal, and 
ſtuffing it up very carefully with | 
a apiece of Leather with Splents. This is very good, but 
would be fill more efficacious, if the Soal was par'd ſome- 
what thin, and half an Ounce of Camphire diſſolv'd in 
the Mixture, juſt as it comes off the Fir, <_ _ 

C HAP. | LXXXVIIL © 

RY Of Surbating, &c. 

HORSE is faid to be ſurbated when the Soal is worn, 
» bruis'd, or ſpoil'd by any Accident, as by bad Shoe- 
ing, eſpecially when they lie too flat on the Foot, or when 
the Horſe goes too long barefoot 3 as alſo by travelling in 
hard Ways, or among dry hot Sand in hot Weather, which 
dries the Hoof, whereby the Soal becoming hard, preſſes 
the ſoft Parts beneath it. If a Horſe be ſurbated by 
bad Shoeing, you may know the Part that is affected by 
the thinneſs of the Shoe where it preſſes moſt ; and there- 
fore it ought to be par'd deepeſt in that Part, before another 
is ſet on; but if the Shoe is not in the Fault, it may be 
known he is ſurbated, by his continual hitching and mov- 


ing; but by feeling his Hoofs, you may obſerve them both 


=_ hot and dry. 


he Cure is very eaſy before it becomes attended with 


other Accidents, and may be performed only by ſtopping 
the Feet with Ox or Cows-dung and 95 . — 


break a couple of new-laid Eggs, and apply them raw to 


the Soals, and then top them up with Ox or Cows-dung ; 


| ſome uſe only Hogs-Greaſe boiling hot, and thicken'd with 


Bran; and are others who make uſe of Vinegar and 
Soot boil'd together; but prong - will be more efficacio 
in caſe it be troubleſome, than firſt ſoftning the Soal with 
the Application of unctuous things, and, after that pouring 
a2 Mixture of boiling Pitch and Tar, Ic. upon the Baal as 

directed in the preceding Chapter. 5 555 


CH A P. LXXXX. 
O Retraits and Pricks in the Foot. 


0 


1 Nocbine cauſes more Pain and Trouble than the Acci- 


dents that happen to the Feet by bad Shoeing, or when 
ſharp Splents or Stubs, Sc. are ſtuck in the tender Parts 
within the Soal; the Reaſon of which cannot be very dif- 
ficult to any one who is acquainted with the Foot of a Horſc 


which 
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urds, and above them 
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which conſiſts of a Bone that is very open and f ungy; and 
- which, as has been obſerv'd in a receding Chas 4 full 
of little Holes for the Paſſage of Veſſels, and ſeveral Sinus's 


for the Inſertion of the Tendons of the Muſcles, which 
compoſe moſt of that Subſtance which lies between it and 


the Hoof; and therefore, when once thoſe ſenſible Parts are 


wounded by the abovementipn'd, or ather Accidents, the 
turn to Ulcers, 'that are very difficult'and hard to be cw, 


unleſs they be timely prevented. And that which alſo con- 


_ tributes greatly to this, is the diſpoſition of the Hoof; which 


although it be a defence to the Foot, yet, as all the other 
Parts are incloſed within it as ina Box, the Artiſt is thereby 


often at a loſs to find out the true Place where the Grie- 


vance lies; for in all Parts that are cover'd with Fleſh, a 


- 


Tumor will ariſe outwardly, even tho! its Cauſe be in the 
Bone; but the Hardneſs of the Hoof hinders its Elevation. 
and Swelling ; and as Nature always makes her Efforts in 
Places that are weak, and the leaſt capable of Reſiſtance, ſo. 


It is not uncommon to find a Swelling and Rottenneſs about 


the Fruſh, or about the Cronet, which is ſometimes accom- 


panied with | ONE and Gourdineſs of the Legs and Pa- 


terns, when the Cauſe is from a Caries in the Coffin-bone. 
Now, it is very demonſtrable from what has been ſaid, 


that all ſuch Effects may be produc'd b Hoe of a Nail, 
a Stub, or a Fleak, when it ſticks in ch ſe tender ſenſible 
Parts, tho' the firſt is ſeldom attended with any bad Acci- 
dent, excepting when the Horſe's Blood is-diſtemper'd 3 
and all that is neceſſary, is only to draw the Nail carefully 
out, and pour in a little Oil of Turpentine or Spirit of 
Wine into the Orifice, or rather a little melted Wax, leav- 
ing it without a Nail for ſome Days, and taking Care not 
to ride the Horſe. into Water. 2088 
Bur if there be any Fleak or Piece of Nail remaining in 
the Quick, which* may be known by examining the Nail 


you 17 e out, or by the continued Pain, with a con- 


{tant Diſcharge of Matter, you may introduce a Piece of 
dry Spunge, made in form of a Tent, with a Thread 
drawn thro' the End of it: This may be renewed every Day, 
paring the Soal very thin over the Orifice, that it may 
fetch and widen ; for by that means the Fleak or Piece of 
Nail may become looſe, arid have room to fall off with the 
Matter. But if after all you find a continued Lameneſs, 
and the Matter that comes from the Sore thin and bloody, 


or yellow, viſcid and ſtinking, you may then reaſonably 


conclude there is an Ulcer -torm'd either in the Bone or 
& 6 4t$ os . among 
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among the Sinews; in that Caſe it will be proper to take 
up. the Soal, and, with a Razor or Fleam, make Incifions 
until you have got a full view of the bottom of the Sore, 
taking care not to wound the largeSinews, if poſſible, unlels : 
they 5 mortify d and rotten; you need only apply dry Lint 

to the Part, or Lint dipt in Spirit of Turpentine, for the firſt 
Dreſſing, which needs not to be removed for two or three 


Days, in which time the Wound will be digeſted, - and the 


Blood turn'd to Matter; and if the Coffin- bone be foul, 


you may ſcale it by the Application of ſome cauſtick Me- 
dicine, as the Powder of Sublimate mixt with Honey, and 
ſpread on a Pledgit, or with Spirit of Vitriol ; but the beſt 
way is to ſear it with a hot Iron; and when the Scales are , 
fallen off, you need only dreſs it with Pledgits dipt in Tin- 
cture of Myrrh and Aloes, until the Bone is coyer'd, laying 
Pledgits over theſe, dipt.ina warm Digeſtive of Turpentine, 
Honey, and Spirit of Wine. If any Accident happen, as 
the putting forth of proud Fleſh, c. it may be kept down 
with ſuch Remedies as have been preſcrib'd in the Cure of 
Ulcers. To allay the Heat and 5s le arg which often 
happens on ſuch, Occaſions, you may charge the Hoof with 
Vinegar, Bole, and the Whites of Eggs; and if the Anguiſh 
reaches higher, you may charge the Leg and Paſtern with. 
a Mixture of Wine-lees and Vinegar, keeping the Horſe all 
the while to moderate Feeding. e 
But if after all this the Horſe continues lame, and that 
you find ſome Difficulty to make a Cure, you may readily 
ſuſpect the Anguiſh, of this has cauſed an Ulceration in 
ſome other Part of the Foot; the beſt way is to raze the 
Hoof in ſeveral Places, according to the Method laid down 
in the 47th Chapter; and when you have found the grieved 
Part, you are to treat it as an Ulcer, &c, : 


465% £00194 HA Is 4 
„„ running Fruſb. 


r HIS is a ſcabby and ulcerous Diſpoſition in the Fruſh, 
which ſometimes cau ſes it to fall off by degrees. It 
may be known both by the Eye and Smell, reſembling that 
of old rotten Cheeſe. It is not dangerous, but very trouble- 
ſome, as it cauſes a continual Itching, _ | | 
In order to the Cure, you mult pare the Foot with your 
Buttreſs as near as you can, then waſh the Part with Lime- 
water or Allum-water boiling hot; then apply 1 
made of Soot, Vinegar, and the Whites of Eggs, and walk 
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the Parts ſometimes with Vitriol- water; at leaſt, when you 
teelve the Itching gone, pour melted Tar all over the 


Prog, and keep the Foot clean from Dirt and Filth. 


HAP. XCL 
my Of the Crown-ſcab. 


' THIS proceeds from a 4 — ſharp Matter — 4 


thro' the Skin above the Cronet, or Coronet, whic 
frets off the Hair, and hardens into a white mealy Scah. 
In ſome Horſes it is accompanied with a Moiſture, and 
ſends forth a ſtinking Matter, like the Pains and watry 
Sores deſcrib'd in the 84th Chapter. | 
The Cure is, firſt, to ſcrape off the Scabs gently, and 
afterwards waſh the Sores with Copperas or Vitriol-water ; 


ſome make uſe of Spirits of Wine, wherein Tobacco has 


* been infus'd, which often ſucceeds ; others cure this Scab 


applying Soap and Salt; but if it be of an old ſtand- 
155 2 8 * obſtinate, the following Plaiſter will 
be of great uſe, mY aw. OATS 

Take Roſin half a Pound, Pitch fix Ounces, Turpen- 
« tine four Ounces, Verdegreaſe and Brimſtone in fine 


« Powder, of each three Ounces : Melt the Pitch, Roſin, 
and 'Turpentine, over a gentle Fire, and then ftir in your 
Pow ders; if it be too hard, you may ſoften it by —_ 


wa little more Turpentine; and if you incorporate a ſma 
„quantity of Quel 
« more effectual. This muſt be ſpread on Leather, and 


apply 'd to the Part, firſt Shaving away the Hair, letting 
Legs and Paſterns, if 


it lie ſo long as it will ſtick. 

Ihe ſame may be apply'd to the 
the Affection ſpreads above the Cronet to thoſe Parts, giv- 
ing your Horſe now and then a little Antimony among his 
Oats, until he be cured. But if by reaſon of this Scab, the 
Cronet become ulcerated, and ſome Part of the Griſtle be 
infected, as ſometimes falls out, you are to extirpate all 
that is uſeleſs, and heal up the Sore, as has been direded 
in the Cure of Ulcers, Ec. 95 N 


CA p. xa: 
855 Of Figs. i 


TRE 8 E are ſpungy Excreſcences, which moſt common- 
ly grow out on the Feet of ſuch Horſes as are high and 


Iver with it, it will be ſo much the 


Hollow, with large fleſhy Heels; they are cauſed by all the 


r 


common Accidents that happen to the Feet, as Surbating, - 
Foundring, &c. and oftentimes they are the Conſequence 
of a long continued Gourdineſs in the Legs and Paſterns. 
Their Seat is, for the moſt part at the top or fide of the 
Fruſh; but when they are ſuffer d to grow old, or are dry d 
up with ſtrong Ointments, they take another Courſe, and 
ſpread to the Corner of the Heel. They are, as moſt other 
xcreſcences of that Kind, bred and nouriſhed of the ſame 
Matter which ſuſtains and nouriſhes the finewy and ner- 
vous Parts, and are only to be cur'd by Extirpation, _ 
Therefore, if the Figs be on the fide of the Fruſh, pare - 
away ſo much of the Roof as may give room to reach the 
Sore with a Fleam or Lancet, then cut the Soal about the 
Fig, and take them clean out, avoiding, as much as po- 
fible, to wound the large Blood-veflels. Let your firſt Dret- 
fing be made of dry Hurds, to top the Bleeding; and if 
it requires a ſtiptick Remedy, conſult the 5 iſt Chapter; 
two or three Days thereafter remove your Dreſſing; and if 
any part of the Excreſcence be left, you may deſtroy it by 
applying Agyptiacum ſpread on Bolſters or Pledgits of 
urds, mixing with every Ounce of the ſaid Ointment 
half a Dram of Arſenick or corroſi ve Sublimate, enlarging 
or diminiſhing the Quantity of the latter as you find your 
Horſe able to bear it, or the Circumſtances of the Sore 
may require; and then heal up the Sore with a good Di- 
geſſive and ſpirituous 8 &c. Lone 
But if the Fig has its Inſertion into the ſinewy or griſtly 
Subſtances in thoſe Parts, you muſt take up the Soal; and 
if any part of the Griſtle be corrupted, you may cut it off 
with a Razor, or other ſharp Inſtrument. If the Bone be 
ulcerated and carious, you may touch it with a hot Iron, 
and then dreſs it with Na dipt in a Tincture of Myrrh, 
Aloes and Frankinſence, as has been directed in other Caſes 
of the like Nature; and alſo with warm Turpentine and 
Honey of Roſes, until the Bone is cover d; afterwards heal 
up the Sore with ſome good Digeſtive. 


Of Hoofs brittle or too ſoft. 
TEST two Extreams are equally prejudicial, as they 
are often the Cauſe of a great many ill Accidents in 

the Feet. The ſoftneſs of the Hoof may proceed from a 
humid, moiſt Conſtitution, from going in wet and maſnyx 
| Grounds, or ſtanding conſtantly on wet Litter, or from 
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dents to which a Horſe's Feet are expos d. 
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any Infirmity that may bring a too great Moiſture into 
2 he Feet, as a Gourdineſs and Swelling in the Legs and 

Paſterns, Oc. And from hence the Reaſon of dry Hoofs 


may be eaſily underſtood, as it muſt come from a contrary 


Cauſe, viz. from ſtanding too dry, a dry and hot Conſti- 
tution, or from-any Infirmity depriving them of their due 
Nouriſhment. Se e 


If the Hoofs be too dry, moſt greaſy and unctuous Re- 9 


medies are proper to ſoften them, as Lard, Sheeps or Ox 
Suet, Oil Olive, or rather a Mixture of theſe together. 
But they will be much the better, if they be made into the 


Confiſtence of a ſtiff Ointment, by adding Galbanum, 


Mar, Olibanum, and ſuch like things. But an equal 
quantity of Tar, Tallow, and common Honey incorporated 
together will anſwer, the End very effectually; eſpecially 
while there is no other Accident beſides a bare Hardneſs of 
the Hoof. But if the Horſe's Hoofs be too moiſt, they 
may be bath'd every 2 with warm Vinegar, Verjuice, 
Copperas- water, and ſuch like; or with theſe boil Powder 
of Galls, and let the Horſe ſtand dry, keeping him at the 
ſame time to moderate Feeding, and his Hoots will ſoon 
grow hard. ok 4 


CHAP. XCv. 
Of narrow Heels, &c. 


A Horſe that is Hoof-bound, and has narrow An, has 
44 the Quarters of his Foot narrower towards the Shoe 
than the Cronet ; ſo that the ſoft Subſtance between the 
Coffin and the Hoof is preſſed upon, which cauſes the 
Horſe to go lame, Sometimes the Hoof preſſes on both 
| Quarters, but very often on the Infide only, being much 
weaker, and more eaſily bent than the other; and in ſome 
Caſes, the whole Hoof is ſhrunk on the upper Part, that 


it makes a hollow Circle under the N ſo hard, 


that it intercepts the Nouriſhment that 
Foot. VV 
This Imperfection 22 ſometimes from a Dryneſs of 
the Hoof, but very often from ſtrait Shoeing, and by weak- 
ning the Quarters of the Hoof by paring them too deep; 
and ſometimes it is cauſed by Foundring, and other Acci- 


ould go to the 


I be Cure is, firſt of all, to ſhoe him with Lunets of 
_ Halt-moon Shoes, or with the Panrofie Shoes ins 


* 
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by Solleyſell, or any other that will ſyfficiently preſs out 
the Quarters; after which anoint his Hoofs with the ſoft- 
ning Remedies preſcrib'd in the preceeding Chapter, and 
let him ſtand ſome Days in his awn Dung. But if the 
Binding and Preſſure of the Hoof cannot be reliev'd thereby, 
recourſe muſt be had to an Operation: And if the Hoof 
be bound all round the Cronet, firſt give the Fire, making 
ſeveral Raſes from the Griſtle of the Cronet to the Shoe, 
piercing the Hoof about the thickneſs of a Crown- piece, re- 

ating the ſame Operation on the other fide of the Heel; 
E the Fire ſoftens the Hoof, and makes it ſtretch, after 
which keep the Foot conſtantly mollify'd and ſoften'd, as 
already directed. But in the moſt obſtinate Caſes it will 
be neceſſary to take out the Soal, which our above- men- 
tion'd Author obſerves to be the beſt and ſpeedieſt Reme» 
dy, and whoſe Method is likewiſe the moſt reaſonable ; 
which is, after the Soal is removed, to cleave the Fruſh 


CA. XCV. Of a /alſe Quarter. ay 


with a Fleam, and fix a 1 — of Iron to the Part, placing 
e 


it ſo that it may open the Heels, and keep them an Inch or 
two wider than they were before. This is plain to Sen 

becauſe the intermediate Subſtance that fills up the Clef 
will keep them conſtantly wide enough for the time to 
come, if Care be taken in their Shoeing, Cc. 


CHAP. XCV. 
Of a falſe Quarter. 


A Falſe Quarter is a Reft or Chink in the Quarter of the 

1 Hoof, from top to bottom; it happens generally on 
the inſide, that being the weakeſt and the thinneſt, and 
proceeds from the drineſs of the Hoof, but eſpecially when 
a Horſe is ridden in dry, ſandy, or ſtony Ground, in hot 


CF TO 


Weather, or in froſty Weather, when the Ways are flinty 


and hard ; it is likewiſe cauſed by bad Shoeing, and all 
the other Accidents whereby a Horſe becomes Hoof- bound; 
for the narrowneſs of the Heels, and brittleneſs of the 


Quarters, continually expoſe a Horſe to all the ſaid Acci- 


dents. | + 8 
This Accident is both dangerous and painful, for as of- 
ten as a Horſe ſets his Foot on the Ground, the Chink wi- 
dens; and when he lifts it up, the ſharp Edges of the di- 
vided Hoof wound the tender Fleſh that covers the Coffin- 
bone, which is, for the moſt part, follow'd with Blood, 
and it muſt of courſe be apt to render a Horſe lame, as it 
is very difficult to form 9 "019514 54-Þ) il 
ad | S 
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The uſual Method taken to remedy this Imperfection, 
is by cutting off that Part of the Shoe which lies upon the 
 Chink, that it may be wholly uncover'd ; then with a draw- 
Ing Iron to open the Rift to the Quick, filling it up in 
all Parts with a Rowel of Hurds dipt in Turpentine, Wax, 
and Sheeps Suet, molten together, renewing it every Day 
until the Seam is fill'd up; after it is clos'd in the top, or 
upper part, it is uſual to draw the Place betwixt the Hoof 
and Cronet, which, by ſoftning the Hoof, and bringing a 
Moiſture into it, cauſes it to grow- the faſter, and ſhoot 
downwards. But there are ſome who ſear the Cronet above 
the Crack, without piercing the Skin juſt where the Hoof 
begins; and with 'another Iron ſear the Chink about the 
middie of the Hoof, which ſucceeds very well, if Care: be 
taken to keep the Hoof moiſt with Applications of Tar, 
Honey, and Greaſe. Some pour Aqua fortis into the 
Rift, when the Pain is violent, to deaden the. Part, mak- 


ing a Border of Wax on each fide, to hinder it from ſpoil- 


ing the reſt of the Hoof ; and there are others who pre- 
Pare a flat piece of Wood, about an Inch in breadth; but 
at the ſame time ſo ſlender that it will bend like a Hoop, 
and of a ſufficient length to go twice round the Hoof; 
and having firſt drawn the whole length of the Cleft, they 
apply Turpentine, Pitch, and Suet, molten together, to the 
Sore, and faſten the Hoof with pieces of Liſt or Eilleting. 
This is a Contrivance to anſwer inſtead of Bandage, to 
keep the Chink united, and to prevent it from jarring when 
the Foot ismov'd ; which is, indeed, very reaſonable; for 
the leaſt Motion will be apt to diſcom ols the tender Sub- 
Nance that grows up in the Cleft, and cauſe Impoſtuma- 
tion, which will again open the Hoof. But I am of Opi- 
nion, inſtead of this troubleſome way, the following Me- 
thod will be found more eaſy and ſucceſsful, En 
\ - Firſt draw the whole length of the Cleft gently: with 
your drawing Iron, then anoint the Hoof with 'Tar, Ho- 
ney, and Suet molten together, as directed; for nothin 
can be more proper for the Hoof; and lay a thin Pledgit 


dipt in the ſame along the Cleft ; after this take of Rope- 


varn, ſuch as the Sailors uſe, which is no other than Hem 
moiſten'd in melted Pitch and Tar, and ſpun looſe ; apply 
the Yarn, all down the Hoof, beginning at the Cronet, and 
deſcend downwards, one Lay after another, ascloſe as the 
binding of the Hoops of Wine-caſks, laying a ſmooth Pled- 
git of Flax behind, to keep it from fretting the Heel. This 
ſhould be open'd once in three or four Days, that the Cleft 


* 


happen by the Opening, a thin Staple may be alſo ton- 


triv'd with Points like Horſe-ſhoe Nails, caſt off obliquely, - 


to take a {lender Hold, the Plate of it croſſing the Cleft 
where Part of the Shoe is cut off, and the Nails coming 
out on each fide the Cleft on the uppet part, to'be'rivet 
as the other Nails, By this Method, a Cleft in any part 
of the Hoof may eaſily be cur'd, if the Horſe be not very 
old or diſeaſed. ie "1 2 on I-04 


CHAP. XCVI. 
Of caſting: the Hoof. jp 
T HE Loſs of the Hoof is occafion'd by Pricks, Stubs, 
Foundring, Surbating, or whatever Accident may 
brag an Impoſtumation into the Foot, whereby the whole 


Coffin of the Hoof becomes looſen'd, and falls off from 
the Bone; and ſometimes the Coffin-bone, which is ſpungy 


and eaſily broke, falls off in large Pieces along with the 


Hoof; but this is a very deſperate Caſe, ſince a perfect 
Foot can never be form'd after ſo great a Loſs; os 


Hoof may be procured with Care and proper Applications, 


if the Coffin-bone, &c. be not injur d. 
The uſual Method to procure a new Hoof, is to appl 


to the Coffin Tar, Turpentine, Wax, Oil, Pitch, and fuch 


things, melted together; then they make a Boot of Lea- 


ther, with a ſtrong Soal, to be lac'd faſt about the Paſtern, 


bolſtering and topping the Foot with ſoft Flax, that the 
Tread may be eaſy, renewing the Dreſſing every Day un- 
til the new Hoof grow. The Boot is certainly very proper, 
but the Ointment will not always be ſufficient to make a 
ſound and ſmooth Hoof ; and therefore if the Part grow 
fungous, which is very common, and, in a great meaſure, 
the Cauſe of all the ill Shape and hed of the new 
Hoof, ſharper Applications ought to be made uſe of; for 
which purpoſe we recommend the following. 
„Take of Rofin half a Pound, Oil Olive one Pound: 
“ Diflolve the Rofin in the Oil over a gentle Fire; take it 
« off, and when it begins to cool, add Myrrh, Aloes, 
«* Maſtich, and Olibanum in fine Powder, of each two 
* Ounces, and make it into an Ointment. 
* Take of this Ointment. and e equal Parts: 
„ Difſolve . them. over the Fire, and with Pledgits ſoak'd 
therein dreſs the whole Hoof; and having made an eaſy 


* Bandage 
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may be dreſt; and to prevent any Inconveniency that ag 


5 Bandage 
« be requir'd more powerfi 
* Mhite Vitrial or burnt Allum, vis. two Ounces of either 


Orxpiment, whereby the Hoof may be preſerv'd ſmooth, 
« being dreſs "AIEE 
It Abe Way of ſome Farriers, when they obſerve the new 

Hoo 
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this. Condition that was turn d out into a Field, where there 
was a Shade for him to lie under; he lay moſt part of the 
time his Hoof was.a growing, and had Hay given him five 
or ſix times a Day; and by favouring bis lame Foot, the 
dld Hoof came off, and the new one grew with very little 
_  affitance ;, and although. he. was not young at that time, 
he afterwards. travell'd.and did very good ſervice. 
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